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CHAPTER I. 



"** Tboers is Helen in the Lime-walk,'' said Mrs. Ooilingwood, 
to Iter husband, as she looked out of .the window. The slight 
figure of a young person in deep mourning appeared between 
the trees,— ^** how slowly she walks ! She looks very unhappy !*' 

** Yes," said Mr. CoUingwood, with a sigh, ** she is young to 
know sorrow, and to struggle with difficulties to which she is 
quite unsuited both by nature and by education, difficulties which 
no one could ever have Ibreseen. How changed are all her 
prospects!'' 

** Changed, indeed !" said Mrs:- Collinswood, ** pretty young 
creature I — Do you recollect how gay she was when first we 
came to Cecilhursti and even last year, .when she had hopes of 
her uncle's recovery, and when he talked of taking her to Lon- 
don, how she enjoyed the thoaghts of going' there ! The worid 
was bright before her then. How cruel of that uncle, with all 
his fondness for her, never to think what was to become of her 
the moment he was dead : to breed her up as an heiress, and 
leave her a beggar !" 

" But what 18 to be done, my dear V said her husband. 

**\ am sure I do not know; I can only feel for her, you must 
think for her." 

*' Then I think I must tell her directly of the ^te in which 
her uncle's i^irs are left, and that there is no provision for 
iier." 

"Not yet, ray dear," said Mrs. Collingwood; **I don't mean 
about there being no provision for herself, Uiat would not strike^ 
her, but her uncle's debts, there is the point: she would feel 
dreadfully the disgrace to his memory — she loved him so ten- 
derly!" 
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^ Y«t it must be foid,^ said Mr. Collingwood, resolutely, *' amf< 
perhaps, it will be better now; she will feel it lew, wb^ her 
mind is absorbed by grief ibr him.*' 

Helen was the only daughter of Colimel and Lady Anne Stan* 
ley ; her parents bad both died when she was too yonnig to know^ 
her loss, nor had she erer felt till now, that she was an orphan^ 
for she bad been adopted and brought op with the greatest ten- 
derness by her ttp<;le. Dean Stanley, a man of genius, leamingV 
and sincere piety, with the most affectionate heart, and a highly 
cultivated understanding. But on one subject he really bad not 
cooimon sense; in money matters he was inconceivably impru- 
dent and extravagant; e^ravagant from charity, from taste, 
from habit He possessed rich benefices in the church, and an 
ample private fortune^ and it was expected that his niece would 
be a great heircss-*-fae had often said so himself, and his fond- 
ness for her confirmed every one in this belief. But the Dean's 
taste warred agalinst his afi^eetioif: his too hospitably, magnificent 
establishment had exceeded his rncome ; he had too much in- 
dulged his passion for all the fine arts, of which he was a liberal 
patron; he had made a splendid eolleetion of pictures •^'s: magni- 
ficent library ;' and on buildings and improvements he bad la- 
vished immense sums of money* Cctrsed with too fine a taste, 
and with too soft a heart^-^ heart too weTl knowing how to 
yield, never could he deny himself, much less any other human 
' being, any gratification which money can command ; and soon 
the necessary consequence was, that he had no money to conf 
msind, his affiiirs fell into embarrassment— his estate was sold j 
but, as he continued to live with his accustomed hospitality ana 
splendour, the world believed him to be as rich as ever. 

Some rise superior from the pressure of pecuniary difficulties^ 
but that was not the case With Dean Stanley, not from want of 
elasticity of mind, but, perhaps, because his ingenuity continually 
suggested resources, and his sanguine charactCF led him, in his 
difficulties, to plunge into specalations'^they failed, and in the 
anxiety and agitation which bis embarrassments occasioned 
him, he fell into bad health, his physicians ordered him to Italy, 
Helen, his devoted nurse, the object upon which all his afiec* 
tions centred, accoutpanied him to Florence. There his health 
and spirits seemed at first, by the change of climate, to be retUH 
vated ; but in Italy he found fresh temptations to extravagance, 
his learning and his &ncy combined to lead him on from day to 
day to new expense, and he satisfied his -conscience by saying to 
himself that all the purchases which he now made were cmly so 
much capital, which would, when sold ii} England, bring more 
than their original price, and would, he flattered himself, in- 
crease the fortune he intended for his niece. But one day, 
while he was actually bargaining for an antique, he was seized 
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mi^i fit of ftpopleny. From this fit,^& rceovored* and wa0 
%b\e to return to England wit^bis niece. Here be found kia 
4ebtfi and d^culties had been increasing ; he was harassed 
with doubts as to the moneyed value of bis last chosen chef* 
.4'<Buvre8;. his mind preyed upon bis weakened firaiine, he was 
seized with apolher fit, lost his speech, and afle'r struggles the 
most, melancholy for Helen to see, feelin? that she could do 
fM>tbing &^ "him — ^he expired — ^bis eyes £xed on hei: face, and his 
powerless hand held between both hers. 

All wa^ desolation and dismay at the deanery; Helen was re- 
moved to the vicarage by the kindness of the good Yicar and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood. 

It was found that the Dean, instead of leaving a large fortune, 
had nothing to leave. All he had laid out at the deanery was 
£unk and gone; his real property all sold; his imaginary wealth, 
Ims pictures, statues — his whole collection, even his books, bis 
immense library, shrank so mnch in value when estimated af\er ' 
bm death, thsA the demands of the creditors could not be nearly 
Answered: as to any provision for Miss Stanley, that was out of 
the question. 

These were the circumstances which Mrs. Collingwood feared 
to reveal, and which Mr. Collingwood thought should be told 
immediately to Helen; but hitherto she had been so much ab- 
sorbed in sorrow for the uncle she had loved, that no one had 
ventured on the tasik. 

Though Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood had not known her long 
<for they. had but lately ^come to the neighbourhood,) they had 
the greatest syxii|^thy for her oiphan state; and they had seen 
enough of her during her uncle's illness to make them warmly 
attached to her. Every body loved her that knew her, rich or 
poor, for in her young prosperity, from her earliest childhood, 
fihe had been always sweet-tempered and kind-hearted; for 
though she had been bred up in the greatest luxury, educatedas 
heiress to a large fortune, taught every accomplishment, used to 
every fashionable refinement, she was not spoiled — she was not 
in the least selfish. Indeed, her uncle*s indulgence, excessive . 
though it was, had been always joined with so much afi[ection, 
that it had early touched her heart, and filled her whole soul 
with ardent gratitudje. 

It is said, that the ill men do, lives after them — the good Is 
oft interred with their boBe& It was not so with Dean Stanley: 
the good he had intended for Helen, his large fortune, was lost 
and gone; tsit the real good he had done for his niece remained 
in full force, and to the honour of his memory: tiie excellent 
education he had given her — it was excellent not merely in the 
worldly meaning of the word, as regards accomplishmenta and 
^le|;ance of manner bat c;(cellent in having given her a firm 
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sense of dutj, as the great prineiple of action, and as^tlrar guide 
of her naturally warm generous aflTectiona 

And now, when Helen returned from her walk, Mr. Cc^ling- 
wood, in the gentlest and kindest manner he was able, inibrmed 
her of the confusion in her uncle's afikirs, the debts, the impoesi- 
^bility of paying the creditors, the total loss of all fortune for her- 
self; . > 

Mrs. Collingwdod had well foreseen the efiect this intelligence 
would have on Helen. At first, with fixed, incredulous eyes, she 
could not believe that her unde could have been in any way to 
blame. Twice she asked — " Are you sure — are you certain— 
is there no mistake !** And when the conviction was forced upon 
her, still her mind did not take in any part of the facts, as they 
re^dod herself. Astonished and shocked, she could feel no- 
thing but the disgrace that would fall upon the memory of her 
beloved uncle. 

Then she exclaimed — "One part of it is not true, I am cer- 
tain:^ and hastily leaving the room, she returned immediately 
with a letter in her hand, which, without speaking, she laid bet. 
fore Mr. Colling wood, who wiped his spectacles quickly, and 
read. 

It was addressed to the poor Dean, and was from an old friend 
of his, Colonel Munro, stating that he had been suddenly ordered 
to India, and was obliged to return a sum of money which the 
Dean had many years before placed in his hands, to secure a 
provision for his niece. Miss Stanley. 

This letter had arrived when the Dean was extremely ill. 
Helen had been afraid to give it to him, and yet thought it right 
to do so. The moment her uncle had read the letter, which he 
was still able to do, and to comprehend, though he was unable- 
to speak, he wrote on the back with difficulty, in a sadly trem- 
bling hand, yet quite distinctly, these words:—" That money is 
yours, Helen Stanley: no one has any claim upon it When 
1 am gone, consult Mr. Colling wood; consider him as your 
guardian.'* 

Mr. Collingwood perceived that this provision had been made 
by the Dean for his ^liece before he had contracted his present 
debts — ^many years before, when he had sold his paternal estate, 
and that, knowing his own disposition to extravagance, he bad- 
put this sum out of his own power. 

" Right — all right, my dear Misa Stanley,'* said the vicar; " I 
am very glad — it is all justly yours." 

" No," said Helen, " I shall never touch it: take it, my dear 
Mr. Colling wood, take it, and pay all the debts before any one 
can complain." 

Mr. Collingwood pressed her to him without speaking; but 
after a moment's recollection he replied :— 



**No» no, my dear child, I cannot let you do this: mb your 
guardjan, I cannot allow such & young creature as you are, in a 
moment of feeling, thus to give away your whole earthly for- 
tune-^it must not be.^ 

'* It must, indeed it must, ii^y dear sir. Oh, pay every hody 
at once -directly." 

♦* Ncy not directly, at all events," said Mr. CoUiqgwood — 
" certainly not directly : the law allows a year." 

** But if the money is ready," said Helen, " I cannot under- 
stand why the debt should not be paid at once. Is there any 
law Against paying people immediately?" 

Mr. Colling wood half smiled, and on the strength of that half 
smile Helen concluded that he wholly yielded. **Yes^ do," 
cried she, ** send this money this instant to Mr. James, the soli- 
4iitor: he knows al} about it, you say, and ho will see every body 
paid*" ^ 

'^-Stay, qay dear Miss Stanley," said the Vicar, *^ I cannot con- 
sent to this, and you should be thankful that I am steady. If I 
were at this minute to consent, and to do what you desire — pay 
away your whole fortune, you would repent, and reproach me 
with my folly before the end of the year-r-hefore six mouths 
were over.." 

" Never, never^" said Helen. 

Mrs. CoUingwood strongly took her husband's side of the ques- 
tion. Helen could have no idea, she said, how necessary money 
would be to her. It was quite absurd to think of living upon 
air; could Miss Stanley think she was Jo go on in this world 
without money 1 '< 

Helen said she was not so absurd; she reminded Mrs. Col- 
lingwood that she should still have what had been her mother's 
fortune. 

Before Helen had well got out the words, Mrs. CoUingwood 
replied, 

**That w A never do, you will never be able to live upon that; 
the interesrof Lady Anne Stanley's fortune, I know what it 
was, would just do for pocket-money for you in the style of life 
£:)r which you have been educated. Some of your uncle's great 
fronds will of course in^te you presently, aitfl then you will 
fOb what is requisite with that set of people. 

*' Some of my uncle's friends perhaps will," said Helen; *'hut 
I am not obliged to go to great or fine people, and if t cannot 
sfSxd it I will not, for I can live independently on what J have, 
be it ever so little." 

Mrs. CoUingwood allowed that if Helen were to live always 
in the ooun^j^ in retirement, she mj^^ht do japon her mother's 
fi>rtune. 

'^Wherever I nve^-vhatever becomes of va^ th^ dehti^ nust 
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be paid — ^I will do it myself;" and she took up a pen aa she 
spoke— "I will write to Mr. James by this day's post" 

Surivised at ber decision of manner and the firmness of one 
in general so gentle, yielding, and retired, and feeling that he 
had no legal power to resist, Mr. CoUingwood at last gave way; 
80 far as to agree that he would, in due time, use this money m 
aatisfying her uncle's creditomi provided she lived for the next 
*M? months witkin her income, ' 
Helen Bmiled, as if that were a needless proviso. 
" I warn you," continued Mr. CoUingwood, ^ that you will 
most probably find, before six months are over, that you will 
want some of this money to pay debts of your own." 

''No, no, no," cried she; '*of that there is not the slightest ' 
chance." 

"And now, my dear child," said Mrs. CoUingwood, "now 
that Mr. CoUingwood has promised to do what you wish, will 
you do what we wish? Will you promise to remain with usl to 
live here with us, fbr the present at least ; we wUl resign you 
whienever better friends may claim you, but, fyr the present, wiU 
you try us?" 

"Try!" in a transport of gratitude and affection efce could - 
only repeat the words, "Try! oh, my dear friends, how happy I 
am, an orphan, without a relation, to have such a home." 

But though Mr. and Mrs. CoUingwood, chUdless as they were, 
felt real happiness in having such a companion — such an adopt- 
ed daughter, yet they were sure that some of Dean Stanley's 
great friends and acquaintance in^ high life would ask his niece 
to spend the spring in town, or the summer in the country with 
them ; and post after post came letters of condolence to Miss 
Stanley from all these personages of high degree, professing the 
greatest regard for their dear amiable friend's memory, and for 
Miss Stanlejr, his and their dear Helen; and these polite and 
kind expressions were probably sincere at the moment, but- 
none of these dear friends seemed to think of taking any 
trouble on her account, or to be in the least disturbed by the 
idea of never seeing their dear Helen again in the course of 
their lives. 

Helen, quite touched by what was said of her uncle, thought 
only of him; but when she showed the letters to Mr. and Mrs. 
CoUinffwood, they marked the oversight, and looked significant- 
ly as they ri^, folded the letters up, and returned them to He- 
len in silence. Afterwards, between themselves, they indulged 
in certain comments. 

* " Lady C does not invite her, for she has too many 

daughters, and they are too ugly, and Helen is too beautiful^f 
said Mrs. CoUingwood. 
"Lady L ° has tbo many sons," said Mr. Colling-- 
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\iroqd, "and they afe too poor, and Helen is not an heiren 
now." 

"But old Lady Margaret Da we, who has neither sons nor 
-dai^hters, what etands in the way there? Oh! her delicate 
heaUh"— delicate health -is a blesBiog to some peoi^e— ezcuta 
them always from doing any thing for any body.*' 

" And the Berkeleys, the Dean s roost particular friends, and 
who -doted on Helen, what <San thev find to say? They 
would have been really so happy to have her ; 6ttt, ffoing to 
travel, heaven knows where, or for how long! Cfh!— HUid 
no carriage could carry Miss Stanley, I suppose, along with 
them." 

Then came many, who hoped, in general, to see Miss Stanley 
as soon as possible ; and some who were '* very anxious indeed" 
to have their dear Helen with them; but when or where never 
specified, and a general invitation, as every body knows, means 
nothing but ** Gwxl morning to you." 

Mrs. Coldstream ends with, ** I fi)rbear to say more at pre- 
49ent," without giving any reason. 

^ And here is the Dean's dear Duchess, always in the great- 
« est hast^i with * You know my heart,' in a parenthesis, ' ever 
and ever most sincerely and afrec' — yours.'" 

"And the Davenants," continued Mrs. Collingwood, **who 
were such near neighbours, and who were so kind to the Dean 
at Florence ; they have not even written !" 

" But they are at Florence still," said Mr. Collingwood, "they 
can hardly have heard of the poor Doan's death." 

The Davenaotil were the great people of this part of the 
country; their place, Cecilhurst, was close to the deanery 
and the vicarage, but they were not known to the Colliitig- 
woods, who had cqme to Cecilhurst during the Dean's absence 
abroad. , 

"And here is Mrs. Wilmot, too," continued Mrs. Colling- 
wood, "wondering, as usual, at every bodv else, wondering 
that Lady Barker has not invited Miss Stanley to Castle-port; 
and it never enters into Mrs. Wilmot's head that she might 
' invite her to Wilmot's fort And this is firiendship, as the world 
ioesl" 

"And as -it has been ever since the beginning of the world, 
and will be to the end," replied Mr. Collingwood. " Only I 
thought in Dean Stanley's case— however, I am glad his niece 
does not see it as we da" 

No — with all Helen's natural quickness of sensibility, she 

. sospected nothing, saw nothing in each excuse but what was 

perfectly Teasonable and kind ; she was sure that her uncle's 

friends could not mean to neglect her. In short, she had an * 

undoobting belief in those she loved, and she loved all those 
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who she thought had loved her fmcle, or who iiad evet ahown 
.her Jcindness. Helen had never yet ezperieneed negleet or de- 
tected insincerity, and nothing in her own true and warm heart 
could suggest the possihility of double-dealing, or even of cold- 
nets in mendship. She had yet to learn that — 

/ 

** No ftfter-fKendpliip ere can raze 
^ Tb' endearmentt of oar early dayBt 

And n«*«r tbe heart aucli fondaeM prove, 
Ae wtaen it first bejian to love; 
Ere lovely nature is expelled, 
And friendship is romantic held. 

Bat pnidence coaMe with bandred eyts, 
Tbe veil is rent, the vision flies. 
The dear illusions will not last. 
The era of enehaocmeat 's past : 
The wild romance of lift it done, 
The real history begun I " 
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CHAPTER II. 



SoKB time after this, Mr. Cellingwood, rwmg from the iMreak- 
fiiBt table, threw down the day's paper, tmying there was nothing 
in it ; Mrs. CoUingwood glanoing her eye over it exclaimed— 

" Do you call this nothing?* Ifele ^he ar thie ! 

^ Marriage in high life — ^At the Jpbassador's chapel, Paris, 
on the 16th instant, General Clarendon to- Lady Cecilia Bave- 
nant, only daughter of Earl and Coontess Davenant" 

" Married ! absolutely married !" exclaimed Helen : ** I knew 
it was to be, but so soon I did not expect Ambassador's cha- 
pel— where did you say?— Paris 1 No, that must be a • mis- 
take, they are all at florence— settled there, I thought their 
letters said." 

Mrs. Collingwood pointed to the paragraph, and Helen saw 
it was certainly Paris — ^there could be>no mistake. Here Was 
a full account of the marriage, and a list of all the fiushionables 
who attended the fair bride to the hymeneal altar. Her &Uier 
gave her away. 

" Then certainly it is so," said Helen, and she came to the 
joyful conclusion that, they must aU be on their way home :«— 
*' Dear Lady Darenant coming to Ceeilhurst again !" 

liady Cecilia, " the fair bride," had been Helen's most inti- 
mate mend ; they had been, when children, much together, for 
the deanery was so close to Ceeilhurst, that the shrubbery opened 
into the park. 

*' But is not it rather extraordinary, my dear Helen," said Mrs. 
Collingwood^ '* that you should see this account of your dear 
Lady Cecilia's marriage in the public papers only, without 
having heard of it from any Giyour friends themselvefr^notone 
letter, not one line from any of them 1" 

A cloud came over Helen's face, but it passed quickly, and 
ishe was sure they had written-^^omething had delayed their 
letters. She was certain Lady Davenant or Lady Cecilia had 
written; or, if they had not, it was because they could not pos- 
wbly, in such a hurry, such agitation as they must have been 
m. At all events, whether they had writteo or not, obe was 
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certain they could not mean any tbinff unkind ; she could not 
change her opinion of her friend for a Tetter more or less. 

«< £ideed r said Mrs. CoUingwood, " how leng is it since you 
have seen them 1'* 

^ About two years; just two years it is since I parted from 
them at Florence." 

'*And you have corresponded with Lady Cecilia constantly 
ever since T' asked Mrs. ColJingwood. 

" Not constantly." A 

'* Not constantly— oh !" said Mrs. CoUingwood, in a prolonged^ 
and somewhat sarcastic tone. 

^ Not coDstaiiitly-^-fio mtich tile better," said b^ husband^ ^< a 
constant correspondence is always a great burden, and more* 
over, sometimes a great eviU between young ladies e^iecially-^ 
I hate the sight of kdies^kag cro6»>bar0cd lettef&" 

Helen saititluU Lady UliUa^s letters were never cross-barred, 
always short and &r between. 

'' You seem wondeHcdly fond of Lady Cecilia," said Mis. Col^ 
lingwood. ' ' 

'^Not wonderftilly," replied Helen, ^but very fond, and no 
wonder-^ we were bred up togedier. And"—- continued she, 
after a little -pause, ** and if Laiy Cecilia had not been so gene- 
rous as she is, she might have been--«he must have been, 
jealous of the partiality, the fbndness which her mother always 
showed me." "" 

^ But was not Ladjr Davenanfa heart large enough to bold 
two?" asked Mra. CoUingwood. ^ You and her dau^ter, was 
not she fond of her daughter 1" 

*' Yes^ as ftir as she knew her, but she did not know Lady 
Cecilia." 

"Not know her own daughter!" Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood 
» both at once exclaimed, '* How could that possibly be ?" 

"Very easily," Helen said, "because she saw so little c^ 
her." 

** Was not Lady Cecilia educated at home?" 

" Yes, but still Lady Cecilia, when a chUd, was all day long 
with her governess, and at Ceciihurst, the governess's apart- 
ments were ^uite out of the way, in one of the wings at the 
end of a long eorridor, with a separate staircase; she might as 
well have been in another house." 

" Bad arrangement," said Mr. CoUingwood, speaking to him- 
eelf as he stocS on the hearth. " Bad arrangement which se« 
parates mother and daughter." 

'* At that time," continued Helen, ^ there was always a great 
deal of company at Ceciihurst Lord Davenant was one of the 
ministers of state then. I b^eve-— I know he saw a great 
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lluiiif p»]itieal people, asd ladf Hsfenmt was ftroed to be tl« 
ways witb^thein Udkine.** 

'* Talking^ ! yes, yea r said Mr. ColHngwood, ^** I imdentand it 
all; Lftdy Davviiant ia a great p<ditieiaii, and female politicianaf 
wltfa^ tbeir heads full of the aflSura of £aropo, caDoot Inrve time 
to think oi the afliiirs of their families.^' 

'« What is the matter, my dear Helen V said Mrs. Colling^ 
woody taking her hand. Heien had tears in her eyes, uid looked 
Qn'happy* . ■ 

'* I have done very wrong,** said she; ^ I have said something 
that has given yon a bad, a fiilse opinion of one for whom X have 
-^^le jfrestest admiration and love— K>f I^y-Davedant - I am ex^ 
cessively sorry; I have done very wrong." 

^ Not the least, my dear ehiUi ; you told us Nothing but what 
every body knows— that she is a gryeat politician, yon told us no 
more.** mm 

** But I should have told you more, and what nobody knows 
better than I do,** <^ied Helen ; ** that Lady Davenant ia a great 
deal more, and a great deal better than a politioiao. I was too 
young to judge, you may tbiuk; but young as I was, I could see 
and ^], and children ean and do often see a great deal into 
character, and I aasere you Lady Davenant's is a sort of deep, 
high character, that you would admire.'* 

Mrs. Oollingwood. observed with surprise, thatf»Helen spoke 
of her with even more enthusiasm than of her ^ear Lady Ce- 
cilia, 

** Yes, because she is a person more likely to exette enthvH 



siasra." 



*" Yon did not feel afraid of her then r' 

*' i do not say that,*' replied Helen ; " yet it was not fear e^c* 
actly, it was mote a sort of awe, but still I likad it It is so de- 
lightful Jx> have something to look up to. I love Lady DavenanI 
all the better, even for that awe I felt of her." 

^ AxKi 1 like you all the better for every thiqg you ieel, thrak, 
and say about your friends," cried Mrs. CoUingwood ; " but let 
us see what they will do ; when I see whether they can writey 
and what they write to you» I will tell you more of my jflaind— 
if any liters come." 

^'If !^-^" Helen, repeated, but would say no more^^-and there 
it rested, or at least stopped. By common consent the subject 
was not recurred to for several days. Every morning at post- 
time Helen's colour rose with expectation, and then faded with 
disappointment, still with the same confiding look and tene of 
afi^tioR, she said, **I am" sure it is not tbeir fault." 

^'Time will show," said, Mrs. ColUngwood. ' 

At length, one morning when she came down to breakftst, 
•* Trium]^ my dear Helen I" cried Mrs. GoUingi^rood, holdmg 
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up two Uurge lettwv! til scribbled over witk '^Try tliis ^aed 
and try that, mis-aent to CroflB-keyi — Over moor," and heaven 
iuowa where-'Huid-'^oo matter. 

Helen wised the packets aod tore tbem open ; one waa from 
Pftria, written immediately after the news of Dean Btanley^a 
death; it contained two letters, one from Lady Davenant, Uie 
other from Lady Cecilia — **^ written, only think !" cried she, 
** how kind !— the very day before her marriage; signed, * Ceci- 
lia Bavenant, for the last time,*^ — and Lady Davenant, too— to 
think of me in all their happinesa" 

- She opened the other letters, written since their arrival ia 
Englimd, &Aie r^ eagerly oo^then stopped, and her looks 
chfuififed. 

** Lady Davenaht is not coming to Cecilhurst Loid !Dave* 
nant is to be sent ambassador to Petersbargh, and Lady Davenant 
will go along with him«si^h ! there is an end of every thinff, 
I shall never see her again !— Stay — she is to be first with Lac^ 
Cecilia at Clarendon Park, wherever that is, for. some time — 
she does not know how long--^e hopes to see me there*— oh ! 
how kind) how delightful !" 

Helen pnt Lady Davenant*8 letter proudly into Mrs. CoUiog- 
wood*8 hand, and eagerly opened Lady CecUia's. 

** So like herself! so like Cecilia,-' cried she. Mrs. Colliiur- 
wood read and acknowledged that nothing could be kinder, tor 
here was an invitation, not vague or general, but particular, and 
pressing as heart could wish or heart could make it " We shall 
be at Clarendon Park on Thursday, and sbali expect you, dear- 
est Helen, on Monday, just time, the General says, for an an- 
swer ; so write and say where horses ihall meet you^" Sic &c. 

'* Upon my word, this is being in earnest, when it comes to 
horsea meeting," cried Mr. CoUingwood. " Of course, you will 
go directly?" 

Helen was in great agitation. 

^ Writ^^— 'Write*— my dear, durectly," said Mrs. CoUingwood, 
** for the post-boy waits." 

And before she had written many lines the Cross-poet boy 
sent up word that he could wait no longer. 

Helen wrote she scarcely knew what, biit, in short, an ac- 
ceptance, signed, sealed, delivered, and then she took breath. 
On cantered the boy with the letters bagged, and scarcely was 
he out of si^ht, when Helen saw under the table the cover of 
the packet, in which were some lines that had not yet ~been read. 
They were in Lady Cecilia's hand-writing—^ postscript 

**1 forgot, dear Helen, the thing that is most essential, (yoa 
remember our friend D 's definition of une bitUe; cest 

d^oubUer la duue eneniieUe;) I forgot to tell you that the Ge- 
neral declares he will not hear of a mere vint from you. He 
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* "■ . ~ ' > 

I>id8 me tell you that it must be ^ till death or marriage.* So, 
tny dear friend, you must make up your mind in short to live 
with us till you find a General Clarendon of your own. To this 
postscript no reply— mlence ogives consent" . x 

"If I had seen thisT^said Helen, as she laid it before Mr. 
^and Mrs. CoUingwood, ** I ought to have answered, but, indeed, 
I never saw it ;*" she sprang forward instantly to ring the bell^ 
'exclaiming, "It is time yet—^top the boy—* silence gives con- 
sent' I must write. I cannot leave you, my dear friends, in 
this way. I did not see that postscript, believe me I did not" 

They believed her, they thanked her, but they would not let 
ker ring the, bell ; they said she had better not bind herself in 
any way either to themselves or to Lady Cecilia. Accept of 
the present invitation she must — she must go to see her friend 
on her marriage ; she must take leave of her dear Lady Dave- 
Daj)t before 4ier departura 

" They are older friends than we are," said Mr. ColHn^wood, 
** they have the first <;laim upon you ; but let us think of it only 
as a visit now. As to residence for life, that you can best judge 
of for yourself afber you have been some time at Clarendon 
Park; if you do not like to remain there, you know how gladly 
we shall welcome you here again, my child, or if you decide ta 
live with those you have known so long and loved so much, we 
cannot be ofiehded at your chdoe." 

This generous kindness, this freedom from jealous suscepti* 
bility, touched Heien^s heart, and increased her agitation. She 
oould not bear the thoughts of either the reality or appearance 
. of neglecting these kind good people, the moment she had other 
piEOspects, and frequently in all the hurry of her preparations, 
she repeated, " It will only be a visit at Clareudon Park. I will 
return to you, I shall write to you, my dear Mrs. Collingtvood, 
at aU events, tjonstantly," 

When Mr. CoUingwood ?ave her his parting Uessing he re- 
minded her of his warnmg lObout her fortune. Mrs. CoUingwood 
reminded her of her promise to write. The carriage drove 
fiom the door. Helen's heart was fiill of the friends she was 
leaving, but by degrees the agitation of tho parting subi^ided) 
her tears ceased, her heart grew lighter, and the hopes of 
seeing her friends at Clarendon Park arose bright in her mind, 
and her thoughts all turned upon Cecilia and Imj Bavenant 
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CHAPTER III. 



Hkler looked eagerly out of the carriage-window for the first 
Tiew of Clarendon Park. It satisfied — it surpassed her expecta^ 
tions. It was a fine, aristocratic place '.-^ancestral trees ; and a 
vast expanse of park : herds Qf deer, yellow and dark, or spotted; 
their heads appearing in the distance just above the fern, or 
grazing near, startM as the carriajge passed. Through the 
long approach, she caught various views of the house, partly 
Gp&ic, partly of modern architecture ; it seemed of great extent 
and magnificence. 

All delightful so far; but now for her own reception. Jler 
breath grew quick and quicker as she came near and nearer 
to the house. Some one was standing on the step& Was it 
General Clarendon ? No; only a servant. The carriage stopped, 
more servants appeai'ed, and, as Helen got out, a very sublime 
looking personage informed her that " Lady Cecilia and the 
General wore out riding— only in the park — would be in imme- 
diately." 

And as she crossed the great hall, the same sublime person 
informed her that there would be still an hour before dinner- 
time, fi^ inquired whether she would be pleased to be shown 
' to her own apartment, or to the library ? Helen felt chilled and 
disappointed, because this was not exactly the way she had ex- 
pected things • would be upon her arrival. She had pictured to 
herself Cecilia running to meet her in the hall. 

Without answering the groom of the chambers, she asked, 
" Is E&dy Davenant out tool" 

" No ; her ladyship is in the library." 

" To the library then directly." 

And through the antechamber, she passed rapidly, impatient 
of a momentary stop of her conductor to open the folding-doors, 
while a man, with a letter-box in hand, equally impatient, begged 
. that I^dy Davenant might be told, '* The GeneraPs express was 



waiting. 



Lady Davenant was sealing letters in great haste for thitf 
express, but when the door opened, tmd she saw Helen, she 
threw wax and letter from her, and pushing aside the sofa-tablCt 
came forward to receive her with open arms. 
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All was in an ifistant Kappy in Helen's heart; but there was 
the man of the letter-box; he must be attended to. "Beg your 
pardon, Helen, ray dear — one moment. Letters must be fini^ed 
— ^great consequence." 

By the time letters were finished, before they were gone, 
Lady Cecilia came in. The same as ever, with afiectionate de- 
light in her eyes-^her beautiful eyes. The same, yes, the same 
Cecilia as ever; yet different : less of a girl, less lively, but more 
happy." The moment she had embraced her, Lady Cecilia tumed 
quick to present General Clarendon, thinking he had followed, 
but he herd stopped in the hall. 

"Send off the letters," were the first words of his which He- 
len heard. The tone commanding, the voice remarkably gentle- 
man-like. An instant afterwards he came in. A fine figure, a 
hajidsome man ; ip the prime of life ; with a high-born, high-bred 
military air. English decidedly — proudly English. Something 
(ff the old school — <Jomposcd seJf-possessionj with voluntary de- 
ference to others — rather distant Helen felt that his manner * 
of welcoming her to Clarendon Park was perfectly polite, yet she 
would have liked it better had it been less polite — ^more cordial. 
Lady Cecilia, whoserfeyes were anxiously upon her, drew her arm 
withiii hers and hurried her out of the room. She stopped at the 
foot of the stairs, gathered up the folds of her Yiding dress, and 
turning suddenly to Helen, with her vivacious manner, said,— 

"Helen, my dear, you must not think <A««"— 

" Think what ?" said Helen. 

** Think thctt-^hr which you are now blushing. Gh, you know 

what* I mean*? Helen, your thoughts are just as legible in your 

face, as they always were to* me. His manner is reserved — cold, 

may be — but not his heart. Understand this, pray — once for^ll. 

. Do youl will you, dearest Helen?*^ 

" I do, I will," cried Helen ; and* every minute she felt more 
perfectly to understand and to be more perfectly pleased with 
her friend. Lady Cecilia showed her through the apartment des- 
tined for her, which she had taken the greatest pleasure in ar- 
ranging ; every thing there was nof only most comfortable, but 
particularly to her taste ; and €ome little delicate proofe of aflfec- 
tion, recollections of childhood, were there; — keepsakes, early 
drawings, nonsensical things, not worth preserving, but still pre- 
served; — they said so much, and so tenderly, to Helenas heart! 

"Look how near we are together," said Cecilia, opening k 
door into her own dreeeing-room. You may shut this up whenevet 
you please, but I hope you will never please to do so. You see 
bow I leave you your own free will, as friends usually do, with 
a proviso, a hope at least, that you are never to use it on any ae« 
coant—ltke the cfaild'ii half-guinea pocket-money, never to be 
changed." 
tier ^ayfol tone relieved, as she intended it should, Helenas 
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loo keen emotion ; and this too was l^lt with the quickness with 
which every touch of kindness ever was felt by her. Helen 
pressed her friend's hand, and sn^iled without speaking;. 

They were to be some time alone before the commeneement 
of bridal visits, and an expected succession of troops of friends. 
This was a time of peculiar eiyoyment to Helen : she had leisui^ 
to grow happy in the feeling of reviving hopes fzomo)d associa- 
tions. 

^ She did not fi)rget her promise to write to Mrs. Collingwood ; 
nor afterwards (to her credit be it here marked) — even when the 
house was full of company, and when, by amusement or by feel- 
ing, she was most pressed for time--*did she ever omit to write 
to those excellent friends. Those who best know the difficulty 
will best appreciate this proof of the reality of her gratitude. 

As Lady Cecilia was a great deal with her husband riding or 
walking, Helen had opportunities of being much alone with Cidy 
Bavenant, who now gave her a privilege that she^had enjoyed 
in former times ait Cecilhurst, that of enteriug her apartment in 
the morning at all hours without fear of being considered an iiv- 
truder. 

The first mornings however,, on seeing her ladyships immersed 
in papers with a brow of care, deeply mtent, Helen paused on 
the threshold, " I am afraid I interrupt — I anx afraid I disturb 
you." 

" Come in,. Helen, come in," cried Lady Davenant, looking up» 
and the face of care was cleared, and there was a radiance of 
pleasure — *'*Interrupt-^yes; disturb— no. Often in your little 
life, Helen, you have interrupted — ^never disturbed me. From 
the time you were a child till this moment, never did I see you 
come into my room without pleasure-*' 

Then sweeping away heaps of papers, she made room for He- 
len on the sofa beside her. 

''Now tell me how things are with you— >^ome what I have 
heard reported of my friend the Dean's affairs-^tell me all." 

Helen told all as briefly as possible ; she hurried on through 
her uncle's affairs with a tremulous voice, and before she coi2d 
qome to a conclusion Lady Davenant, exclaimed, 

'* I foresaw it long since; with- all my friend's virtues, all his 
talents — ^bnt we will not go back upon the painful past. You* 
my dear Helen, have done just what I should have expected from 
you, — right ;— right, too^ the condition Mr. Collingwood has 
made — very rigb^ And now to the next point :«wrwhere are you 
to live, Helen] or rather with whom?" 

Helen was not quite sure yet: she said she had not quite dor 
termined. 

" Am I to understand that your doubt lies between the Colling- 
woods and mj; daughter]'* 
' ^ Yes ; Cecilia most kindly invited me, but I do not knq^ Q^ 
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neral Clarendon jret, and he does not know me yet. Cecilia 
tnight wish most sincerely that I should live with her, and I ara 
convinced she does; but her husband must be considered." 

" True,*' sawl Lady Davenant — true ; a husband is ceitainly a 
thing to be cared for — in Scottish phrase, and Gre neral Claren- 
don is no doubt a person to be considered, — ^but it seems that I 
am not a person to be considered in your arrangements." 

Even the altered, dry, anrj. almost acrid tone in which Lady 
Davenant spoke, and the expression of disappointment in her 
countenance — were, as marks of strong affection, deeply grati- 
fying to Helen. L,ady Davenant went on : — 

"Was not Cecilhurst always a home to you, Helen Stanley?" 
^•^Yes, yes, — ^always a most happy home !" 
"Then why is not Cecilhurst to be your home!" 
** My dear Lady Davenant ! how kind '. — how very, very kind of 
you to wish it — but I never thought of—" 
"And why did not you think of it, Helen !" 
"I mean — I thought you were going to Russia." 
" And ha:v€ you settled, my dear Helen," said Lady Davenant, 
emiHng, "have you settled that I am never to come back from 
Russia? Do not you know that you are^ — that you evej: were — 
you ever will be to me a daughter?" and drawing Helen fondly 
towards her, she added, "as my own very d6ar; — I must not say 
" dearest child, — must not, because as 1 well remember once — lit- 
tle creature as you were then— you whispered to me, * Never 
.call me dearc«f,' — generous-hearted child !" And tears started 
into her eyes afe she spoke; but at that moment came a knock at . 
the door. " A packet from Lord Davenant, by Mr. Mapletofll, 

my lady." - 

Helen rose to leave the- room, but Lady Davenant laid a dd- 
taining hand upon her, saying, "You will not be in my way in 
the least ;" and she opetied her packet, adding, that while she 
read, Helen might amuse herself " with arranging the books on 
that table, or in looking over the letters in that portfolio." 

Helen had hitherto seen lady Davenant only with the eyes of 
,very early youth : but now, after an absence of two years — a 
great space in her existence, it seemed as if she looked upon her 
with new eyes, and «very hour made fresh discoveries in her 
character. Contrary to what too often happens when we again 
660 and judge of those whom we have early known, Lady Dave- 
nant*s character and abilities, instead of sin king and diminishing, 
appeared to rise and enlarge, to expand and to ennobled to He- 
lenas view. Strong lights and shades there were, but these only 
excited and fixed her attention. Even her defects — ^those ine* 
qualities of temper of which she had already had some example, 
were htteresting as evidences of the power and warmth of ner 
afl%X!tions. 
The hooks on the table were those which Lady Dlrenant hMd 
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had in her*tnvelliDg carriage. Tiiey gave Helen an idea of the; 
range and variety of the reader's mind. Some of them were 
presentaticMi copiea, as they are called, from several of the firat 
aathors of our own and fiireij^ countries; some with dedications 
to Lady Davenant ; others with idscriptions expressing respect or 
propitiating fiivour» or anxious for judgments 

The portfolio contained letters whose very signatures would 
have driven the first of modern auto^jfi^ph collectors distracted 
with jojr— ^whose meanest scrap would make a scrap-book the' 
envy of the world. 

l^t among the letters in this portfolio, there were none of 
Ihose nauseous notes of compliment^ none of those epistles adu- 
latory, degrading to those who write, and equally to those- by 
whom they are produced ; lettess which are, however cleverly 
turned, (Pope's included,) inexpressibly wearisome to all but the 
parties concerned.. 

After openiDg and looking at the signatures of several of these 
letters, Helen sat in a delightful emimrras de richesse. To r^d 
them all-^all at ouce^ was impossible; with which. to begin,. she 
could not determine. One aller another was laid aside as too 
good to be read ficst, and.afler glancing at the contents of each, 
she began to deal them round alpliabetically till she was struck 
by a passage in one of them-«-6he looked to the signature, it was 
unknown to fame-*«she read the whole, it was striking and irite^. 
testing. There were several letters in the same hand, and He- 
len was surprised to find them arranged accordiug to their dates,, 
in Lady Davenant's own writing — preserved wi3i those of per- 
sons of illustrious reputation ! These she read on without far- 
ther hesitation. There was no sortof afiectation in them — quite 
easy and natural, ^ real feeling, and genius," certainly genius, 
she thought !— ^and there seemed something romantic and uiv 
common in the character of the writer* They were signed 
Granville Beauclerc. 

Who could he be» this Granville Beauclercl She read op 
till Lady Davenant, having finished her packet, rang a silver 
hand-belU as was her custom, to summon her page. At the first 
tingle of the bell Helen started, and Lady Davenant asked — 
^ Whose letter, my dear,, has so completely abstracted, you 1" 

Carlos, the page, came ia at this instant, and after a quick 
glance at the handwriting of the letters. Lady Davenaut gave 
her orders in Portuguese to Carlos^ and then returning te He- 
t^, took no fiirther notice of t;he letters, but went on just where 
she had left o^ ^* Helen, I remember when you were about 
moe years old, timid as you usually were, your coming forward, 
bold as ^ little lion, to attack me m. Cecilia's defence; I forget 
tbe particulars, but I recollect that you said I was unjust^ an^ 
that T did not know Cecilia, and there you were right ; so^ to re;.-^ 
ward you, you shajlsee that now \ do her perfect justice^ahii 
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that I am as &nd of faer as your heart can wish. I really never 
did know Cecilia till I saw her heartily in love ; I had imagined 
her incapable of real love; I thought the desire of pleasing uni- 
versally had been her ruling passion^ — the ruling pa^ion that, of 
a little mind and a cold heart; but I did her wrong. In another 
more material point, too, I ivas mistaken." 

Lady Davenant paused, and looked earnestly at Helen, whose 
eyes said I am glad, and yet |he was not quite certain'she knew 
to what she alluded. 

** Cecilia righted herself, and won my good opinion, by the 
openness with which she treated me from the very commence^ 
naent of her attachment to General Clarendon." 

Lady Davenant again paused to reflect, and played for some 
moments with the tablets in heriiand. 

"Some one says that we are apt to flatter ourselves that we 
leave our faults when our &ults leave us, from change of situa- 
tion, age, and so forth ; and, perhaps, it does not signify much 
which it is, if the fsiults are &irly gone, and if there be no dan- 
ger of their returning : all our former misunderstandings arose 
on Cecilia's part from^oowardice of character; on mine.from-*-no 
matter what— no matter either whish of us was most wrong*" 

^' True, true," cried Helen, eagerly ; and, anicious to prevent 
recurrence ta painful reoolleetions, she went on to ask, rapidly, 
several questions about Cecilia's marriage. 

Lady Davenant smiled, and promised that she should have the 
whole history of the marriage in true gossip detail. 

" When I wrote to you, I gave you some general ideas on the 
subject, but there are lit|Ie things which could not well be writ- 
ten, even to so. safe a young friend as you are, /or what is writ- 
ten remains, and often for mose by whom it was never intended 
to be seen; the dessoux des cartes can seldom be either safely 
or sati^ctor^ shown on paper, so give me my embroidery- 
frame, I navcn^can tell well without liaving something to do with 
my hands." 

And as Helen set the embroidery-franie. Lady Davenant 
searched for some skeins of silk and silk winders. 

<*Take these, my dear, and wind this silk for me,, for I must 
have my hearer comfortably established, not like the agonized 
listener in the * World,Meanin£r against a table, with the corneir 
running into him all tl^ tiCQC^" 
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CHAPTER IV. 



«* I Muwr go back," Gootinaed Lady Davenant ; " quite to the 
dark ages^ the time when I knew nothing of nw^daogfater^s cha- 
racter hot by the accidental lights which you rabred nie. I will 
take up my story before ^e reformation, in the middle ages, 
when you and your dear uncle left us aj; Florence; about two 
years ago, when Cecilia was in- the height of her conquests, 
about the time when a certain Colonel I>'Aubigny flourished,— 
you remember him?*' 

Helen answered '* Yes,*' rather in a constrained voice, which 
caused Lady Davenant to ^k up, and on seeing that look of in- 
quiry, Helen coloured, though she wouM have given the world 
not to be so foolish. 'The iSair was CecUia's, and Helen only 
wished not to have it recurred to, and yet she had now, by co^ 
louring, done the very tiling to ^x Lady Davenant's attention, 
and as the look was prolonged, she coloured more and niore. 

^ I see I was wrong," stud Lady Davenant ; " I had thought 
Colonel D'Anbigny's ecstasy about that miniature of yoa was 
only a feint ; but I see he really was an admirer of yours, He- 
len?" 

" Of mine ! oh no, never !" Still, from her fear of saying 
something that should implicate Cecilia, her tone, though she 
spoke exactly the truth, was not to Lady Davenant's discrimina^ 
tive ear quite natural — ^Helen seeing doubt, added, 

'* impossible, my dear Lady Davenant ! you know I was then< 
80 young, quite a child f 

*'*' No, no, not quite; two from eighteen and sixteen remain, I 
think, and in our days sixteen is not absolutely a child." 

Helen made no answer; her thoughts had gone back to the 
time when Colonel D'Aubigpy was first introduced to her, which 
^'as just before her uncle's illness, and when her mind had heexi 
BO engrossed by him, that she had but a confused recollection of 
all the rest" 

" Now you are right, my dear," said Lady Davenant; ** right 
to be absolutely silent. In difficult cases say nothing ; but still 
j^ou are wrong in sitting so uneasily under it, for that seems as 
If there was something." , 
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** Nothing upon earth!*' cried Helen ; ^ if you would act look 
at me «o, my dear Lady Davenant" 

/' Then, my dear Helen, do not break ipy embroidery silk; 
that jerk was imprudent, and trust me, my dear, the screw of 
that silk winder is not so much to blame as vou would have me 
think ; take patience with yourself and with me. There is no 
great harm done, no unbearable imputation, ^ou are not accused 
of loving or liking, only of having' been admired.*' 

"Never!" cried Helen. 

" Well, well ! it does not signify in the least now ; the man 
is either dying or dead." 

" I am glad of it," cried Helen. 

I' How barbarous!" said Lady Davenant, "but let it pass, I am 
neither glad nor sorry ; contempt is more dignified and safer than 
hatred, my dear. 

"Now to return to Cecilia; soon after, I will not say the 
D'Aubigny era, but soon after you left us, I fell siok, Cecilia was 
excessively kind to me. In kmdness her affectionate heart ne* 
ver failed, and I felt this the more, from a consciousness that I 
had been a little harsh to her. I recovered but slowly ; I could 
not bear to have her confined so long in a sick room, and yet I 
did not much like either of the chaperons with whom she went 
out, though they were both of rank, and of unimpeachable chft- 
raoter-^the one English, one of the best women in the world, 
bat the most stupid; the other a foreigner, one of the most 
agreeable women in the world, but the most false. I prevailed 
on Cecilia to break off that — I do not know what to call it, friend- 
ship it was not, and my daughter and I drew nearer together. 
Better times began to dawn, but still there was little sympathy 
between us; my mind was intent on Lord Davenant's interesti^ 
hers on amusement and admiration. Her conquests were na- 
merous, and she gloried in their number, for, between you" 
and me, Cecilia was, before the reformation, not a little of a 
coquette. You will not allow it, you did not see it, you did not 
go- out with her, and being three or four years younger, you 
could not be a very good critic of Cecilia's conduct; and depend 
upon it I am right, she was not a little of a coquette. She did' 
not know, and I am sure I did not know, that she had a heart, 
till she became acquainted with General Clarendon. 

" The first time we met him," — observing a quickening of at- 
tention in Helen's eyes, Lady Davenant smiled, and said,— 
" Youngs ladies always like to hear of * the first time we saw 
him.' — The first time we saw General Clarendon was — ^forgive 
me the day of the month — in the gallery at Florence. I forget 
how it happened that be had not t^n presented to me— to Lord 
Pavenant he must have been. But so it was,, and it was new to 
Pecilia to see a man of his appearance who had not on his first 
arrival shown i^imself ambitious tp be. made k90WQ to I^er. Uq 
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was admiring a beautiful Magdalene, and he was standing with 
his back towards us. I recollect that his appearance when I saw 
him as a stranger — the time when one can best jud^ of appear- 
ance, struck me as that of a distinguished person, mit little did 
I think that there stood Cecilia's husband! «o little did my ma- 
ternal instinct guide me. 

'* As we approached, he turned and gave one look at Cecilir; 
she gave one look at him. He passed on, she stopped me to ex- 
amine the picture which he had been ^miring. 

" Every English mother at Florence, except myselfj had their 
eyes fixed upon General Clarendon from the moment of his ar- 
rival. But whatever I may have been, or may have been sup- 
posed to be, on the great squares of politics, I believe I never 
have been accused or even suspected of being a manoeuvrer on 
the smaH domestic scale. 

My reputation for imbecility in these matters was, perhaps, 
advantageous. He did not shun me as he did the tribe of know- 
ing ones ; a hundred reports flew about concerning him, settling 
in one that he was resolved never to marry. Yet he was a pas- 
sionate admirer of beauty and grace, and it was said that he had 
never been unsuccessful where he had wished to please. The 
secret of his resolution against marriage, was accounted for by 
the gossiping public in many ways variously absurd. The fact 
was, that in his own family, and in that of a particular friend, 
there had been about this time two or three scandalous intrigues, 
followed by the * publie brand of shameful life.' One of Uiese 
> sad "affairs,' as they are styled^ was marked with premeditated 
treachery and turpitude. The lady had been, or had seemed to 
be, for years a pattern wife, the mother of several children ; yet • 
she had long betrayed, and at last abandoned, a most amiable and 
confiding husband,' and went off with a man who did not lote 
^ iier, who cared for naught but himself, and a disgusting monster 
of selfishness^ vanity and vice ! This woman was said to have 
been once good, but to have been corrupted and depraved by re- 
sidence abroad-Rrby the contagion of foreigq profligacy. Tn the 
other instance, the seduced wife bad been origiQally most amia- 
ble, pure-minded, uncommonly beautifuli;^ loved to idolatry by 
her husband, Clarendon's particular friend, a man high in public 
estimation. The husband shot himself. The seducer was, it is 
said, the lady's first lovew That these circumstances should have 
made a deep . impression on Clarendcxi, is natural; the more 
feeling — ^the stiougeir the mind, the more deep and lasting it was 
likeiv to be. Besides his resolution against n^arriage in general) 
we heard tl^t he had specially resolved against marrying any 
travelled lady, and most especially against any woman witn 
whom there was dan^^r of a first love. How this danger was to 
be avoided or ascertained, mothers and daughters looked at oi^e 
l^other, ax^d did ^ot ask, or at least did not; anpwec* 



" Cecilia, apparently unconcerned, heard and kughed at these 
high resolves, after her gay fashion with her young companions^ 
81^ marvelled how long the resolution would be kept Qeneral 
Clarendon, of course, could not»^but be introduced to us, -could 
not but attend our assemblies, nor couid he avoid meeting us in 
all the good Euglish and fpreign society at Florence; hut when- 
ever he met us, he always kept at a safe distance : this caution 
marked his sense of danger. To avoid its being 00 construed, 
perhaps, he made approaches to me, politely cold; we. talked 
very .wisely on the i^te of the Continent,«and the affiiirs of Eu« 
rope; I did not, liowever, ccmfinei myself or himto politics, 1 gave 
him many unconscious opportunities of showing in ccmversationi 
not his abilities, for they are nothing extraordinary; but his cba* 
racter, which is first-rate. Gleams came out, of a character 
born to subjugate, to captivate, to attach for life. It worked first 
pn Cecilia's curiosity; she thought she was only curious, and she 
listened at first, humming an opera air between tirries, wiUi the 
least concerned look conceivable. But her imagination was 
caught, and thenceforward through every thinff that every body 
else might be laying, and through all site said herself, she heard 
every word that fell from our General, and even all that was re- 
peated of his saying at second t>r third hand. So she learned in 
due season that he had seen women as handsome, handsomer 
than Lady Cecilia Davenant ; but that there was something in 
her manner peculiarly suited to his taste — his fastidious taste ! 
so free firom coquetry, he said she was. Aiid true, perfectly true, 
.from the lime he became acquainted with her; no hypocrisy on 
.her part, bq mistake on his; at Uie first touch of a real love, 
there was an end of vanity and coquetry. Then her deference 
— her affection for her mother, was so charming, he "thought; 
such perfect confidence — such quick intelligence between us. 
No deceit here either, only n little self-deception on Cecilia's 
part. -She had really grown suddenly fonder of me^ what had 
become of her fear she did not know. But I knew full weU my 
new charm and my real merit; I was a good and safe conductor 
of the electric shock. v. 

" It chanced one day, when I was listening only as one listens 
fjQ a roan who is talking at another through oneself, I did not 
immediately catch the meaning, or, I believe, hear what the 
General said. Cecilia, unawares, answered for me, and showed 
that she perfectly understood :^he bowed — she blushed. . 

** Man is usually ^quick-sighted to woman's blushes. But our 
Genera! was not vain, only proud; tlm blush he did not set down 
to his own account, but very much to hers. It was a proof, he 
thought, of so much simplicity of heart, so unspoiled by the 
World, so unlike — in short, so like the very woman he bad paint- 
ed in his fancy, before he knew too much of women. Lady Ce- 
cilia wa9 now a perfect ange}. Not one word of all this did he 
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mjt kit it was understood quite as well as if it had been spoken : 
bis lips were firmly compreesedi and the whole outer man com* 
poeed*— frigidly cold ; — yet through all tJiis Cecilia saw-r'^uch 
IS woman's penetration m certain cases — Cecilia saw what must 
sooner or later happen. He, still proud of his prudence, refrained 
from word, look, or sigh, resolved to be impassive till his judg- 
ment should be perfecU^ satisfied. At last this judgment was per- 
fectly satisfied ; that is he was passionately in lover— fairly 
' caught,' my dear, * in the strong toils of grace^' and he threw 
himself at Cecilia's feet She was not quite so much surprised 
as he expected, but more pleased than he had ventured to hope. 
There was that, however, in his proud humility, which told Ce- 
cilia there must be no trifling. 

* He either fears his fate too macb. 
Or his deserts are smalJ, 
Who fears to put it to tbe touch, 
To win or lose it all.' 

He put it to tbe test, 4ind won it all. General Clarendon, in* 
deed, is a man likely to win and keep the love of woman, for 
this, among other good reasons, that love and honour being with 
him inseparable, the idol he adores must keep herself at the 
height to which he has raised her, or cease to receive his ado- 
ration. She must be no common vulgar idol for every passing 
worsliipper." 

As liidy Davenant paused, Helen looked up, hesitated, and 
said: "I hope that General Clarendon is not disposed to jea- 
lousy." 

** No : he's too proud to be jealous," replied Lady Davenant. 

Are proud men never jealous? thought Helen. 

** I mean," continued Lady Davenant, " that General Claren- 
don is too proud to be jealous of his wife. For aught I know, 
he might have felt jealousy of Cecilia before she was his, for 
then £e was but a woman, like another; but once his — once 
having set his judgment on the cast, both the virtues and the 
defects of his character join in security for his perfect confidence 
in the wife ' his choice and passion both approve.' From tern- • 
per and principle he is unchangeable. I acknowledge that! 
think the General is a little inclmed perhaps to obstinacy ; but, 
as Burke says, though obstinacy is certainly a vice, it happens 
that the whole line of the ^eatand masculine virtues, constancy, 
fidelity, fortitude, magnanimity, are closely allied to this disa- 
greeable quality, of which we have so just an abhorrence. 

'* It is most peculiarly happy for Cecilia that she has a hus- 
t)and of this firm character, one on whom she can rely-^-one 'to 
whom she may, she must, look up, i£ not always, ^et upon all 
important occasions where deciiieD is necessary, or mtegrity re» 



quired. It is between her and ber General as it should be in 
marriage^ each has the compensating qualities to those which 
the other possesses: Greneral Clarendon is inferior to Cecilia in 
wit, biit superior in judgment; inferior in literature, superior in 
knowledge of the world; inferior to my daughter altogether in 
abilities, in what is called genius, but &r superior in that ruling 
power, strength of mind, .Strength of mind is an attaching as 
well as a ruling power : all human creatures, women especiuly, 
become attached to those who have power over their minds. 
Yes, Helen, I am satisfied with their marriage, and with your 
congratulations: yours are the sort I like.- Vulgar people — by 
vulgar people I mean all who think vulgarly — T^iy great vulgar 
people have congratulated me upon tiiis establishment of my 
daughter's fortune and foture rank (a dukedom in view,) all that 
could be willed in worldly estimation. But I rejoice in it as 
the security for my daughter's character and happiness. Thank 
yon again, mj dear young friend, for your sympathy ; you can 
understand me, you can feel with me." 

SympaUiy, intelligent, quick, warm, unwearied, unweariable, 
such as Helen's, is really a charming accomplishment in a friend ; 
the only obligation a proud person is never too proud to receive ; 
and it was most gratifying to Helen to be allowed to sympathize 
with Lady Davenant— one who, in general, never spoke of hcr- 
(self, or unveiled her private feelings, even to those who lived 
with her on terms of intihiacy. Helen felt responsible for the 
confidence granted to her thus upon credit, and a. strong ambi* 
tion was excited in her mind to justify the hi^h opinion her su- 
perior friend had formed of her. ^e determined to become all 
that she was believed to be ; as the fiame of a taper suddenly 
rises towards what is hel3 over it, her spirit mounted to the 
point to which her friend wished her to aspire. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Hblrr's perfect happinesi at Clarendon Park, was not of lon^ 
duration. People who have not been by nature blessed or 
cursed with nice feelings, or who have well rubbed off their de« 
licacy in roughing through the world, can be quite happy, or, at 
least, happy enough without ateertaining whether they are real- 
ly esteemed or liked by those with whom they live. Many, 
and some of high degree, when well sheltered; and fed, and pro- 
vided with all the necessaries, and surrounded by all the luxu- 
ries of life, and with appearances tolerably well kept up by out* 
ward manner, care little or naught about the inside sentiments. 

But Helen was neither of the case-hardened philosophic, or 
the naturally obtuse-feeling class; she belonged to the over- 
anxious. Surrounded at Clarendon Pafk with all the splendour 
c^life, and with the immediate expectatioif of seeing and being 
seen by the first society in England; with the certainty also of 
being tenderly loved, and highly esteemcMJ, by two of the per- 
sons she was living with, yet a doubt about the third began to 
make her miserable. Whether General Clarendon really liked 
her or not, was a question that hung upon her mind sometimes 
as a dead weight — then vibrating mickwards and forwards, she 
often called to mind and endeavoured to believe what Cecilia 
the first day told her, that this reserved manner was natural to 
him with strangers, and would wear off. But to her the icy 
coldness did not thaw. So she felt, or so she fancied, and which 
it was she could not decide. She had never before lived with 
any one about whose liking foe her she cpuld doubt, therefore* 
as she said to herself, ** I know I am a bad judge.*' She feajred 
to open her mind to Cecilia. Lady Davenant would be the 
safest person to consult, yet, Helen, with all her young delicacy 
fresh about her, scrupled, and could not screw her courage to 
the sticking-place. Every morning going to Lady BaVenanfs 
room, she half resolved and yet came away without speaking. 
At last, one morning, she began: 

** You said something the other day, ray dear Lady Davenant 
libout a visit from Miss Clarendon. Perhaps — I am afraid — in 
«hort, I think,—! fear the General does not like my beii^ here; 
and I thought, perhaps, he was displeased at his sister's not beinf^ 
|iere»— that he thought Cetilia's havii^ asked me preveBted his 
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sister*^ coming; but then you told me he was not of a jealous 
teinper, did not you 3" 

^Distinguez^^ said Lajy Davenant; '* disHnguouB^ as the 
old French metaphysicians used to say, dUtinguons^ there be 
va.rions kinds of jealousy^ as of love. The old romancers make 
a distinction between amour and amour par amours. What- 
ever that mean, I beg leave to take a distmction full as intelli- 
gible, I trust, between Jalousie par amour^ and jalousie par 
amitii. Now, to apply ; when I told you that our General was 
no^ subject to jealousy, I should have distinguished, and said. 
Jalousie par amour — jealousy in love, but 1 will not ensure him 
against jalousie par amitiS — jealousy in friendship— of friends 
and relations, I mean. Methinks, I have seen symptoms of this 
in the General, he does not like my influence ovei Cecilia, nor 
^ours, my dear." 

''I understand It alJ,'^ exclaimed Helen, "and I was right . 
from the very first; I saw he disliked me, and he ever will and 
must dislike and ^letestme — I see it m every look, hear it in 
«very word, in every tone." 

" Now, my dear Helen, if you are riding off on your imagina- 
tion, I wish yon a pleasasit rtde, and till you come back again I 
.will write mjr letters," said Lady Davenant, taking up a pen. 

Helen begged pardon, and protested she was not going to ride 
cff upon any imagination,— she had no imagination now,^HBhe 
entreated £ady I&venant to go on, for she was very anxious to 
know the whple truth, whatever it might be. Lady Davenant 
laid down her pen, and told her all she knew« In the first place, 
that Cecilia did not like Miss Clarendon, who, though a very es- 
timable person, had a sort of uncompromising sincerity, join^ 
i0(rith a brusquerie of manner which Cecilia could not endure. 
How her dajughter bad managed matters to refijse the siiter 
without offending the brother, Lady Davenant said she did not 
know ; that was Cecilia's secret, and probably it lay in her own 
charming manner of doinff things, aided by the whole afiair 
having occurred a few days before marriage, when nothing could *• 
be taken ill of the bride elect "The Ueneral, as Cecilia told 
me, desired that she would write to invite you, Helen ; she1]id so, 
jandl am very glad of it. This is all I know of this mighty matter. 

'But Helen could not endure the idea of being there, contrary 
to the General's wishes, in the place of the sister he loved. Oh, 
havf very, very unfortunate she was to have all her hopes blight- 
^, destroyed — and Cecilia's kindness all in vain. Dear, dear 
Cecilia] — but for the whole world Helen would not be so selfish 
—she would not run the hazard of making mischief. She would 
never use h6r influence over Cecilia in opposition to the Gene- 
ral. Oh, how little he knew of her character, if he thought it 
possible. 

Jielea had now come to tears. Then the keen sense of injus- 
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tioe turned to indig^tttion, and the te&ni wiped away and pride 
prevailing, colouring she exclaimed, ^ That ehe knew what she 
ought to do, she knew what she would do— she would not. stay 
where die master of the bouse did not wish for her. Orphan 
though she was, she could not accept of protection or oUigatidl) 
from any human being who neither liked or esteemed her. She 
would shorten her visit at Clarendon Park — make it as short as 
his heart could desire, — she would never be the cause of any dis- 
agreement — poor, dear, kind Cecilia ! She would write direcU; 
to Mrs. Collingwood." 

At the close of these last incoherent sentences, Helen was 
awe-struck by the aJbeolote composed immovability and silence 
of Lady Davenant Helen stood rebuked before her. 

*' Instead of writing to Mrs. CoUingwood, had not yon better 
go at once ?^ said her ladyship, speaking in a voice so calm, and 
and in a tone so slightly ironical, that it might have passed for 
earnest on any but an acutely feeling ear — ^ Shall I ring and order 
your carriage!" putting her hand on the bell as sbe spoke, and 
resting it there, she continued — '*It would be so spirited to be oflT 
instantly ; so wise, so polite, so considerate towards dear Cecilia 
— H90 dignified towarda the General, and so kind towards me, who 
am goio^ to a far country, Helen, and may perhaps not see yoU 
ever agam." 

"Forgive me!" cried Helen; *^I never could go while, you 
were here.'* 

"I did not know what you might think proper when yoo 
seemed to have lost your senses.** 

/'I have recovered them," said Helen; "I will do whatever 
you please — whatever you think best.** 

^ It must not be what I please, my dear child, nor what I think 
bopt; but what you judge for yourself to be best; else what will 
become of you when I am in Russia 1 It must be some higher 
and more stable principle of action that must govern you. It 
must not be^he mere wish to please this or that friend; — ^the de- 
fect of your character, Helen, remember I tell you, is this— inor- 
dinate desire to be loved, this impatience of not being loved — 
that which but a moment ago made you ready to abandon two of 
the best friends you have upon earth, because you imagine, or 
you suspect, or you fear, that a third person, almost a stranger, 
does not like before he has had time to know you." 

" I was very foolish," said Helen ; " but now I will be wise, I 
will do whatever is — right.' Surely you would not have me live 
here if I were convinc^ that ttie master of the house did not 
wishitr 

"Certainly not— certainly not," repeated Lady Davenant; 
" but let us see our way before us ; never gallop, my dear, much 
leas leap ; never move, till you see your way ;— once it is ascer- 
tained that General Clarendon does not wish you to be here, nor 
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»ppit>ve of yon for the cboseii companion of liis wife, I as yotir 
best friend would aay, begone, and speed ^ou on your way; then 
as much pride, as much spirit as you will; but those who are 
conscious of possessing real spirit, should never be— seldom are 
^in a hurry to show it, that kind of ostentations haste is undig- 
4iified in man, and ungraceful in woman." 

Helen promised that she would be patience itself: *'But tell 
me exactly," said she, *' what you would have me da" 
. ^'Nothing," said Lady Davenant 

** Nothing r that is easy, at least," said Helen, smiling. 

^No, not so easy as you imagine; it requires sometimes -no 
small share of strength of mind." 

** Strength of mind!" said Helen, "I am afraid I have not 
any." 

" Acquire it then, my dear," said her friend. 

«»Ba^canir 

** Certainly; strength of mind, like strength of body, is inn 
{>roved by exercise." 

"If I had any to begin with — ^'^ said Helen. 

" You have some, Helen, a great deal in one particular, else 
why should I have, any more regard for you, or more hope of 
you than of any other well-dres^d, well-taught beauty, ao)i[ of 
the tribe of yt>ung ladies who pass before me without ever fixing, 
my, mind's eye for one moment?" 

"But in what particular, my dear Lady Davenant, do you 
mean 1" said Helen, anxiously : " I am afraid you are mistaken ;^ 
in what do you think I ever showed strength of mind 1 Tell me, 
and I will tell you the truth." 

"That you will, and there is the point that I mean. Ever 
since I have known you, you have always, as at this moment^ 
coward as you are, been brave enough to speak the truth ; and 
tnithJ believe to be the only real lasting foundation for friend- 
ship; in all but truth there is a principle of decay and dissolu- 
tion. Now good b*ye, my dear ;^-H9tay, one word more — ^tliere 
is aline in some classic poet, which says * the suspicion of ill-will 
never fails to produce it'— Remember this in your intercourse 
with General Clarendon ; show no suspicion of his bearing you 
iil-will, and to show n<me, you must feel none. Put absokitely 
out of your head all that you may have heard or imagined about 
Miss Clarendon, or her brother's prejudices on her account" 

^ I will — I will, indeed," said Helen, and so they parted. 
. A few words have sometimes a material influence on events 
in human life. Perhaps even amon^ those who hold in general 
that advice never does good, there is no individual who cannot 
recollect some few words — some conversation which has altered 
the future colour of their lives. 

Helen's over-anxiety concerning General Clarendon's opinion 
of her, being now balanced by the higher interest lAdy Davenant 

4* 
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had ezeited, she met bim with a new*boni courage; and Ladf 
Cecilia, not that riie suspected it was necemry, but merely l^ 
way of prevention, tJirew in Jittle douceon or flattery, on the 
General's part, repeated sundi^ pretty compliinents, and really 
kind tbings whicb he had said to her of Helen. These always 
pleased Helen at the moment, but she could never make wiist 
she was told be said of her, quite agree with what be said to her: 
indeed he said so very little, that no absolute discrepancy could 
be detected between the words spoken, and the words reported 
to have been said; but still the looks did not agree ^itb the opbi- 
ions, or the cordiality implied. 

. One morning Lady Cfecilia told her that the General wished 
that Ae would ri^ out with them, '*and you must come, indeed 
you must, and try his pretty Zelica; he wishes it of all things^ 
he told me so last night** 

The General chancinfif to come in a^ she spoke, Lady Cecilia 
appealed to him with a look that almost called upon hraii to en- 
force her request; but he only said that if Miss Stanley would 
do him the honour, he should certainly be happy, if Zelica would 
not be too much for her; but he could not take it upon him to ad- 
vise. Then looking lor some paper, of whicb he came in search, 
and passing her with the most polite and deferential mamier pos- 
sible, he left the room. t 

Half vexed, half smiling, Helen looked at Cecilia, and asked 
whether all she had told her, was not a little — ^pltu belle que 
la veriU,^^ 

Lady Cecilia, blushing slightly, poured out rapid protestations 
that all she had ever repeated to Helen of the Generars saying 
was perfect truth — **.I will not swear to the words— because m 
the first place it is not pretty to swear, an^ next, because I never 
can recollect any body's words, or my own, five minutes after 
they have been said:" 

Partly by^playfulness, and partly by protestations, Lady Cecilia 
half convinced Helen; but from this time she refrained from re- 
peating compliments which, true or false, did no good, and 
things went on better; observing this, she left them to their na- 
turaJ course, upon all such occasions the best way. 

And now visiters, began to appear, and some officers of the 
General's staff arrived. Clarendon Park happened to be in the 
district which General Clarendon commanded, so that he was 
able usually to reside there. It was in what is called a good 
neighbourhood, and there was much visiting and many enter- 
tainments 

One day at dinner, Helen was seated between the General 
and a fine young guardsmaif, who, as far as his deep sense of 
bis own merit, and his fashionable indifierence to young ladies' 
would permit, had made some demonstrations of a desire to at- 
tract ber notice. He waa piqued when, m the midst of aqme* 



tiun^ be had wonderfelly exerted himself to say, be observed 
that lier attention was distracted by a grentleman opposite, who 
had just returned from the Continent, and who amooff other 
pieces of news, marriages and deaths of English ateosid, men« 
lioned that *' poor D'Aubieny ** was at last dead. 

Helen look^ first at Cecilia, who, as she saw, heard what 
was said with perfect composure; and then at Lady I>aTenant, 
who had mean time glanceNi imperceptibly at her daughter, and 
then upon Helen, whose eyes she met — and HeleQ coloured 
merely from association, because she had coloin^ before — pro- 
voking! yet impossible to help it. All passed in less time than 
it can be told, and Helen had left the guardsman in the midst of 
his sentence, discomfited, and his eyes were now upon her^and 
in^ confusion she turned from him, and there were the General's 
eyes; but be was only inviting her to taste some particular wine, 
which he thought she would like, and which me willingly ac- 
cepted, and praised, though she assuredly did not know in the 
least what manner of taste it had. The General now exerted 
himself to occupy the guardsman in a conversation about pro* 
motion, and drew all observation from Helen. Yet not the 
slightestindication of having seen, heard, or understood, appeared 
in his countenance, not the least curiosity or interest about 
Colonel D'Aubigny. Of one point Helen was however intuitive- 
ly certain, that he had noticed the confusion which he had so 
ably, so coolly covered. One ingenious look from her thanked 
him, and his look in return was most gratifying; she could not 
teil how it was, but it appeared more as if he understood and 
liked her than any look slie had ever seen from him before. 
Thgr were both more at their ease. Next day, he certainlv 
justified all Cecilia's fi)rmer assurances, by the urgency with 
which he desired to have her of the riding party. He put her 
on horseback himself, bade the aide-de-camp ride on with Lady 
Cecilia — three several times set the bridle right in Miss Stan* 
ley's hand, assuring her that she need not be afraid, that Zelica 
was the gentlest creature possible, and he kept his fiery horsey 
Fleetfoot, to a pace that suited her during the whole time they 
were out Helen took courage, and her ride did her a vast 
deal of good. 

The rides were repeated, the General evidently became more - 
and more intefested about Miss Stanley; he appealed continually 
to her taste, and marked that he considered her ae part of his 
family; but, as Helen told Lady Davenant, it was difficult, with 
a person of his high-bred manners and reserved temper, to as- 
certain what was to be attributed to general deference to her 
sex, what to particular regj^rd for the individual, how much to 
hcNipitality to his guest, or attention to his wife's friend, and 
wliat might be considered as [uroof of his own desire to share 
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that friendshim and of a real wish that ahe ahould continue to 
live with them. 

While ahe was in this uncertainty, Lord Davenant arrived 
ftom London ; he had always been fond of Helen, and now the 
ffreat changes which had taken place since they had met last, 
3ie first sight of her youthful figure in deep mourning, touched 
him to the heart— he folded her in his arms, and was unable to 
q>eaL He ! a great bulky man, with a face of constitution^ 
joy — ^but so it was; he had a tender heart, strong feelings of all 
kinds under an appearance of insouciance which deceived the 
world. He was distinguished as a political leader — for, as be 
aaid of himself, he had been three times inoculated with ambi- 
tionr— once by his mother, once by his brother, and once by his 
wife ; but it had never taken well ; the last the best, however,— 
it had shown at least sufficiently to satisfy, his friends, and be was 
happy to be no more tormented. With.talentsof the first order, 
and integrity unblencbing, his character was not of that stem 
stuff— no, not of that corrupt stuflP-of which modem ambition 
should be made. 

He had now something to tell Helen, which he would say 
even before he opened his London budget of news. He told 
her, with a congratulatory smile, that he had had an opportuni- 
ty of showing his sense of Mr. Collingwood's merits; and as he 
spoke he put a letter into her hand. 

The letter was from her good friend Mr. ColIingwoM. A 
vacant bishopric in the West Indies had been offered to him,'! 
and in his answer to Lord Davenant, who had been empowered 
to make the offer, Mr. Collingwood, after saying all that was 
proper of gratitude, un worthiness, and the good of the church, 
accepted tbe bishopric, and enclosed a letter for Helen^ and a 
most kind letter it was, desiring that she would let him know 
immediately and decidedly (before their own plans were farther 
determined) where and with whom she intended to live: and 
there was a postscript from Mrs. Collingwood, full of affection, 
and doubts, and hopes, and fears. 

The moment Helen had finished this letter, without seeming 
to regard the inquiring looks of all present, and without once 
looking towards any one else, she walked deliberately up to Ge- 
neral Clarendon, and begged to speak to him alone. Never was 
General more surprised, but of course he was too much of a ge* 
neral to let that appear. Without a word, he offered his arm, 
and led her to his study ; he drew a chair towards her — 

'* No misfortune, I hope. Miss Stanley 1 If / can in any way 
be of service " 

"The only service. General Clarendon," said Helen, her 
maijner -becoming composed, and her voice steadying a6 she 
went on— "the only service you can do me now is to tell me 
the plain truth, and this will prevent what would certainly be a 
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misfortune to me--perhape to all of us. Will yoa read this 
letter?" 

He received it with an air of great interest, and again moved 
the chair to herl Before she sat down, she added — 

" I am unused to the world, you see, General Clarendon. I 
have heen accustomed to live with one who always told me his 
mind sincerely, so that I could judge always what I ought to 
da Will you do so now I < It is the greatest service as well 
as favour, you can do me." 

*' Depend upon it, I will," said General Clarendon. 
^' I should not ask you to tell me in words — ^that might be 
painful to your politeness ; only let me see it," said Helen, and 
she sat down. 

The General read on without speaking, till he came to the 
mention of Helen's original promise of living with the 4!7olling- 
wood's. He did not comprehend that passage, he said, showing 
it to her. He had alwaye^ on the contrary, understood tiiat it 
had been a lon^ settled thing, a promise between Miss Stanley 
and Lady Cecilia, that Helen should live with Lady Cecilia 
when Bhe married. 

''No such thing!" Helen said. ''No such agreement had 
ever been made." 

So the General now perceived ; but this was a mistake of his 
which fie hoped would make no difiference in her arrangements^ 
be said: ^ Why should iti— -uoless Miss Stanley felt unhappy 
at Clarendon Park]" 

He paused, and Heloi was silent : then, taking desperate re« 
solution, she answered-— 

•* I should be perfectly happy here, if I were sure of your 
wishes, your feelings about me — about it" 

"Is it possible that there has been any thing in my manner,** 
eaid he, "that could give Miss Stanley pain? What could have 
put a doubt into her mind ]" 

" There might be some other person nearer, and naturally ^ 
dearer to you," said Helen, looking up in his face ingenuously-^ 
"one whom you might have desired to have in my place:— 
your sister. Miss Clarendon, in short" 
" Did Cecilia tell you of this 1" 

"No, Lady Davenant did; and since I heard it^I never could 
be happy — I never can be happy till I know your feelings." 
His manner instantly changed. 

" You shall know my feelings, then," said he. **T*ill I Juiew 
you, Helen, my wish was, that my sister should live with ihy 
wife; now I know you, my wish is, that you should live with us. 
You will suit Cecilia better than my sister could — will suit us 
both better, having the same truth of character, and more gen- 
tleness of manner. I have answered you with frankness equal 
to your own. And now," said he, taking her band, " ypm know 
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Cecilia has alwtjra conndered you aa her aiater— allow me to 
do the same : consider me as a brother — such you shall find me. 
Thank you. This is settled for life,'* added he, drawing her 
arm through his, and taking up her letters, he led her back to- 
wards the libi^r^. 

But her emotion, the stronger for beinjgf suppressed, was too 
great for reappearing in company; she withdrew her arm from 
his when they were passing through the hall, and, turning her 
face away, she had just voice enough to beg he would show h& i *j 
letters to 
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" A brother in Cecilia's husband!— « brother!" 

The word had a magical charm, and she could not help re- 
peating it aloud — she wept like a child. Lady Cecilia soon came 
flying m, all delight and affection, reproaches and wonder alte^ 
nately, in Uie quickest conceivable succession. ''Delighted — it 
is settled, and for evei^! my dear, dear Helen 1 But how could 
yo^ think of leaving us, you wicked Helen? Well! now yoa 
see what Clarendon really is! But,^y dear, I was so terrified 
when I heard it all! You are, and ever were, the oddest mix- 
ture of cowardice and courage. I— do you know I, brave I— 
nev^r should have advised — ^never should have ventured as you 
have. But he is delighted at it all, and so am I now it has all 
ended so charmingly, now 1 have you .safe. I will write to the 
Collingwoods: you shall not have a moment's pain; I will settle 
it all, and invite them here before they leave England; Claren- 
don desired I would — oh, he is! — ^npw you will believe me! The 
ColliQgwoods,.too, will be glad to be asked here to take leave of 
you, and all will- be right I love, as you do, dear Helen, that 
every body shoiild be pleased when I am happy." 

When Lady Davenant heard all that had passed, she did not 
express that prompt, unmixed delight which Helen expected: a 
cloud came oyer her brow, something painful regarding her 
daughter seemed to strike her; for her eyes fixed on Cecilia, and 
her emotion was visible in her countenance; but pleasure un- 
mixed appeared as she turned to Helen; and to her sue gave, 
whatVas unusual, unqualified approbation. 

** My dear Helen, I admire your plain straight-forward truth : I 
I am satisfied^ with this first essay of your strength of mind and 
courtige." 

" Courage," said Helen, smiling. 

'' Not such as is required to take a lion by the beard, or a bull 
by the horns,", replied Lady Davenant: "but there are mtoy 
persons in this world who, brave though they be, would rather 
beard a lion, sooner seize a bull by the horns, than, when they 
get into a dilemma, dare to ask a direct question, and tell plainly 
wlmt passes in their own minds. Mond cochrage is, believe ms^ 
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^ uncommon in both sexes, and yet in going through the world 
> it is equally necessary to the virtue of both men aiSi women.*' 
^ * *' But do you really think," said Helen, " that strength of mind, 
L : or what you call moral courage is as necessary to women as it is 

tomenr 
, . '' Certainly, show me a virtue male or female^^if virtues ad- 
^ mit of grammatical distinctions, if virtues acknowledge the more 

worthy gender and the less worthy of the grammar, show me a 
~ virtue male or female that can long exist without truth. Even 

that emphatically termed the virtue of our sex, Helen, on which 
r social happiness rests, society depends, on what is it based 1 is 

it j^t on that single-hearted virtue truth 1—«nd truth on what? 

on courage of the mind. They who dare to speak the truth, 
. will not ever dare to go irretnevably wrong. Then what is 
: falsehood but cowardice? — and a false woman !~^oes not that 
r say all in one word? 

*' But whence arose all this ? you wonder, perhaps," said Lady 
r . Davenant; ** and I have not inclination to explain. Here comes 
;^ Lord Davenant Now fOT politics — farewell morality, a long 

&rewell. Now for tiie London budget, and * what news frono 

Constantinople? Orand Vizier certainly strangled, or not V" 
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The London budget of news was now opened, and gone 
through by Lord Davenant, including qnarrels in the Cabinet 
and all that with fear of change perplexes politicians. Bat the 
fbars and hoiies of different ages are attached to such different 
subiectBJ that Helen heard all this as though she heard it not, 
and went 6n with her drawing, touching, and retouching it, 
without ever looking up till her attention was wakened by the 
name of Granville Bcauclerc ; this was the name of the person 
who had written those interesting letters which she had met 
with in Lady DavenanCs portfolio. 

" What is he doing in town 1" asked the General. 

" Amusing himself, I suppose," replied Lord DaVenant. 

'* I believe he forgets that I am his guardian," said the Ge- 
necal. 

** I am sure he cannot forget that you are his friend," said 
Lady Cecilia ; " for he has the best heart in the world." 

** And the worst head for any thin? useful," said the General. 

"He is a man of genius," said Lady Davenant 

"Did you speak to him, my lord," pursued the General, 
" about standing for the county?" 

"Yes." 

" And he said whati" 

"That he would tiave nothing to do.with it" 

"Whyr. 

" Something about not being tied to party, and somewhat he 
said about patriotism," replied Lord Davenant 

" Nonsense!" said the Genera], " he is a fool." 

"Only young," said Lady Davenant 

" Men are not so very young in these dayi^ at two and twen- 
ty," said the Greneral. 

" In some," said Lady Davenant, " the classical touch, the 
romance of , political virtue, lasts for months, if not years, after 
they leave college ; even those, who, like Granville, go into high 
life in London, do not sometimes for a season or two, lose their 
first enthusiasm of patriotii^m." 

The General's lips became compressed. Lord Davenant,. 
throwing himself back in his easy cmiir, repeated, " Patriotism ! 
yes, every joung man of talent is Apt to begin with a fit of that 
«ort" 
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^ My dear lord^** cried Lady Ila?eiiant, " you, of all men, to 
speak of patriotisin as a disease !*' 

^ Aad a disease tliat can be had but once in lile, I am airaid,** 
replied her lord, langfhiog ; *' and yeV' as if believing in that at 
vrhich he iaagfaed, ** it evaporates in most men in words, written 
or moken, lasts till the first pamphlet is published, or till the 
maiden-speech in parliament is iairW made, and fairly paid for — 
in all honour — alt honourable men.'' 

Lady Davenant passed over these satirical observations, and 
somewhat abruptly asked Lord Davenant if he recollected the late 
Mr. Wyndham. 

** Certainly, be was not a man to be easily forgotten ; but what 
in particular?" ' 

** The scales of his mind were too fine,^ said Lady Davenant, 
** too nicely adjusted for common purposes ; diamond scales will 
not do for weighing wool. Very refined, very ingenious, very 
philosophical minds, such as Wyndham, Burke, Bs^n, were all 
too acnipulous weighers : their scales turned with the millionth 
of a grain, and all fix>m the same cause, subject to the same de- 
lect, indecision. They -saw too well how much can be said on 
both sides of the question. There is a «ort of philosophical doubt, 
arising from enlargement of understanding, quite dififerent firom 
that irresolution of character which is caused j,,by infirmity of 
will; and I have observed," continued Lady Davenant, '* in some 
of these over-scrupulous weighers, that when once they come to 
a balance, that instant they become most wilful ; so it will be, 
you will see, with Beauclera After excessive indecision, you 
will see him start, perhaps, at once to rash action." 

^ Rash of wrong, resolute of right," said Lord Davenant. 

**He is constitutionally wilful and metaphysically vacillating," 
4Baid Lady Davenant ^ 

The General w^ted till the metaphyncs were over, and then 
4said to Lord Davenant that he suspected there was something 
more than mere want of ambition in Beauclerc's refusal to go 
into Parliament Some words were here inaudible to Helen, 
and the General began to wajk up and dowm the room with so 
strong a tread, that at every step the china ^o(^ on the table 
Djsar which Helen eat, so that she lost most part of what fbUowed, 
said yet it seemed interesting, about some Lord Beltravers, 
jand a Oomtesse de Saint — something, or a Lady Blanche- 
somebody. '* 
. ^ Lady Davenant looked anxious, the General's steps became 
more deliberately, more ominously firm; till-Lady Cecilia- came 
up to him, and playfully linking her arm in -his, the steps wefe 
nioderated, and when a soothing hand came upon his shoulder, 
the oompresaed lips were rekuced — she spoke in a low voice — he 
iM»8wered aloud. 

VolL 5 
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<< Sy an fneaiM ! imie to him yovnelf, fViy lof e ; gf^ him down 
here, and be will be safe ; be cannot refoae you.** 

** Toesday, then?'* she would name the earliest Hy if the Ge* 
neral approved. 

He approved of every things «he aaMj ••Tnesday let it be." 
Fallowing him to the door, Lady Cecilia added something which 
seemed to fill the measure of his contentment 

•* Always good and kind," said he ;" so let it be.^ 

*• Then shall I write to your sister^ oi- wiW yon?" 

" You," said the General, «*1et the kindness come from yon, 
as it always does." 

liftdy Cecilia, in a moment at the Writing table, ran ofl^ as 
fast as pen could go, two notes, which she put into her mother's 
hand, who ^ve an approving nod ; and, leaving them with her 
to seal andriave franked, Cecilia darted out on the terrace, car- 
rying Helen along with her to see some Italian garden she was 
projecting. 

And as she went, aftd as she stood -directing th)e Work^en« t\ 
every close of her dn^ctions she spoke to Helen. She said she 
was very glad tbat she had settled that Beauclerc was to come 
•to them immediately. He was a great fkvooflte of hers. 

'* Not for any of those grand isdimo qualities which my mother 
sees in him, and which, I am not quite clear, exist ; bnt just be- 
eaose he is the most agreeable person in natnre, and really natu- 
ral; though he is a man of the world, yet not the least afibcted. 
Quite fashionable, of cdtit%e, but with true feeling. Oh ! he is 
delightful, just"*— then she interrupted herself io give directions 
to the workmen a^ut her Italian garden-'--*^ / 

** Oleander in the middle of tbat bed ; vases nearer to the ba- 
luatrade— " 

" Beauclerc has a very good taste, and 'a beautiful pHace he 
has, Thorndale. He will be very rich. Few very rich young 
men are- agreeable now, women spoil them so. — [Border tbat bed 
with something pretty. ']^-Still he is, and^I long to know what 
you will think of him ; [ know what I tbvnk he will think, but, 
however, I will say no morcf ; people are always sore to g^t 
into scrapes in this world, when they say what they th^'k.^— 
P That fountain Iboks beautiful.']^-! forgot to fell you he fe vei*y 
handsome. The General is very fond of him^ and be* of the Gl$*> 
neral, except when be considers him as* his guardian, for Gran- 
ville Beauclerc does not particularly like to be contr^led-— who 
does? especially by one only a few years older than himself It 
wa curk>us story-.-[« Unpack those vases, and by the time that 
is done I will beiiback/j-^Take a tura with me, Helen, this 
way. It is a cupnoos story : GTanviile Beauclerc's fatHef— -bnt 
i Jdon*t know h pevfootiy, i t>iily kniliw thathe ^Was a v^ry odd 
man, and left the General, though he was so much young«r^hAfi 



hfmseir, guardian to Grg.nirille, and settled that he was not to be 
of acre, I mean not toicome into possession of his large estates, 
till he is five-and-twentj : shockingly hard on poor Granville, 
Qn4 enough to, make him hate Clarendon, but he docs not, and 
that is charming, that is one reason I like hira! so amazingly re- 
spectful to his guardian, always, considering how impetuous he 
is, amazingly respectful, though I cannot say I think he is what 
the gardening books c&ll patient of the kni/e^ I don't think he 
likes his fancies to be lopped, but then he is so clever. Much 
more what you would call a reading man than the General, dia- 
tingiiished at college, and all that which usually makes a young 
man conceited, but Beauclerc is only a little headstrong — all the 
more agreeable, it keeps one i" agitation ; one never Jknows Jl^ow 
it will end, but I am sure it will all go on well now. It is cu- 
rions, too, that mamma knew him also when he was at Eton, I 
believe — I don't know how, but long before we ever heard of 
Clarendon, and she corresponded with him, but t never knew 
him till he came to Florence, just after it was all settled with 
me and the General ; and he was with us there and at Paris, 
end travelled Jiome with us, and I like him. Now you know all, 
except what I do not choose to tell you, so come back to the 
workmen. — ^ That vase vvill not do there, moVe ijt in front of those 
evergreens; that wili da' ^' 

Then, returning to Hflen-^" After all, I did'fiO right, alidl 
am so glad I thought ia time of inviting Esther, now Mr. Beau- 
clerc is coming — the General*s sister — balf-sisten Oh, so un- 
like him! you would never guess Miss Clarendon was his sister, 
except from her pride« But she is so different from other peo- 
ple; she knows nothing,^ and wishes to knoMr nothing of t^e 
world. She lives always at an old castle in Wales, Llan-— 
something, which she inherited from her mother, and she has 
always been her own mistress, living with her atmt in meftm- 
/jholy grandeur there, till her br<>ther brought her to Flprehee, 
wh^re — oh, how she was out of her element ! Comc this way 
jand'i will tell you more. The fact is, I do not much lilce 
Miss Clarendon, and 1 wili tell you why-^l will describe l)er to 
jyqu." i 

'* No, no, do not,** said Helena "dp wA^ my de^ Cecilia, and 
I will tell you why." 

•^ Why, why r cried Cecilia, 

^* JDo you recollect the story my uncle told us aboi^t the young 
bride 9^ her old Criend, and the bit of advice ?** 
..No, Cecilia did' not reeollect any thing of it ^he ahouTd 
.}ie very glad to bear tih9 anecdpte, but as to tl^e ^yice, she l^ated 
advice. ' ., 

*♦ Still if pii Jumw wbo^ve i^— it i»^ py^ Iff ^ v9^0feat 
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** A very great man! now yoa make me coriona. Well, what 
la it?" said Lady Cecilia. 

^ That for <^e year after her marriage, she would not tell to 
her friends the opinion she had formed, if wifavourable, of any 
of her husband's relations, as it was probable she might chan|[e 
that opinion on knowing thera better, and would afterwards be 
sorry for having told her first hasty judgment Loi^ afterwards 
the laJdv told her friend that she owed to this advice a great part 
of the happiness of her life, for she realty had, in the coarse oC 
the year, completely chanced her first notions of some of her 
husband's family, and would have had sorely to repent, if ^e 
.had told her first thoughto r" 

Cecilia listened, and said it was all ** Vastly well ! excellent! 
But I had notibdng in the world to say of Miss Clarendon, hot 
that she vras too good — too sincere for the world we live in. For 
instance, at Paris, one day a charming Frenchwoman was tell- 
ing some anecdote of the day in the most amusing manner. ES^ 
tkes Clarendon all the while stood by, grave and black as nijght, 
and at last turning upon our charmer at the end of the story, 
pronounced, * There is not one word of trutik in all you have 
been saying!' Conceive it, in full salon f The French were in 
such amazement. * Inconceivable I' as they might well say to 
me, as she walked off with her tragedy queen air; ^Fnconceva^ 
hk^—mais, vraiment inconcevaMe i^und *Bien Anglaxse^ they 
would have added, no doubt, if I had not been by." 

*' But there must surely have been some particular reason," 
said Helen. 

** None in the world, only the story was not true, I believe. 
And then another time, when she was with her cousin, the Du- 
chess of Lisle, at Lisle-Royal, and was to have gone out the next 
season in London witb the Duchess, she came down one morn- 
ing, just before they were to set off for town, and declared tliat 
she had heard such a quantity of scandal since she had been 
there, and such shocking things of London society, that she had 
resolved not to go. out with the Duchess, and not to go to town- 
atall! So absurd — so prudish!"^ 

Helen felt some sympathy in this^ ^nd was going to have said 
so, but Cecilia went on with — '' 

"And then to expect that Granville .Beauclerc-^^ouTd ^ 

Here Cecilia paused, and Heleii felt curious, and ashamed of 
her curiosity; she turned away, tp raise the branches of^some 
shrub, which were drooping frgin the weight of their flowers. 

**! know something has been thought of," said Cecilia. '* A 
match has been in contemplation— -do you comprehend me, £te-> 
.lenl" . . , ...:. ...... ,., ,; 

**¥ou mfean that Mr. Beauclerc is to marry Miss Clarendon" 
■aid Helen, compelled to speak. 



^* I only say it bi^ been thoiiffh,^ of," replied Ludy Cecilia; <* that 
Is, as every thing in this way is thought of about every conple 
not within the prohibited degrees, pne's grandpriot}^ inclq^ive. 
And the plainer tjie woo^an, the more sure she is to cpnte^if I/l^ 
such things for herseif, jest no one else should think qf tb^m pr 

her. But, my dear Helen, if you mean to ask ^" 

** Qh, I don't mean to ^k any thing," cried Helen. 
"But, whether you ask or not, I miist tell you that the Qepe- 
ral is too proud to own, even to himself^ that he could ever tbink 
of any man for his sister who bad not firsj pjroposed for h^r.*^ 
There was a pause for some minutes. 

"But," resumed Lady Cecilia, "I could not dp Jess than ask 
her here for Clarendon's sake, when I know it ple.a§es him; and 
she is very- — estimable, and so 1 wish to make her love me if 1 
could ! But I do not think she will be nearer her point with Mr. 
Beauclerc, if it is her point, by coming here j^st now. Gran- 
ville has eyes as well as ears, and ^contrasts will strike. J kppw 
who I wish should strike him as she strikes me — ^and I think— t 
hopet— — " ' 

Helen looked distressed. ' " 

" I am as innocent as a dpVe," pursued Lady Cecilia ; " byt I 
suppose even dbves may have their own private little tbopglits 
and wishes." ' * 

Helen was sure Cecilia had meant all this mpst kindly,' but 
she was sorry that some things had been said. She wad con- 
scious of having been interested by those letters of Mjp. Beau- 
clerc's^ but a particular thought had now been put into her niind, 
and she could never nibre saj, never more feel, that such f. 
thought had not come into her h^ad. She was very sorry; it 
seemed as if somewhat of the ffdfehncss, the innocence, of h^^t . 
mind was gone from her. She was sorry, too. that she had heki'd < 
all that Cecilia had said fibout Miss Clarendon ; it appeared as 
if she was actually doomed to get into some difficulty with the 
General about his sister; she felt as if thrown back into j^ sea 
of doubts, and sh^ was not clear that she could, even by oppopingf 
end them.* 

Oil the appointed Tuesday, late, Mies Clarendon arrived j f 
fin;e figure, but ungraceful, as Helen observed, from the first ino- 
ment when she turned sharply away from Lady Cecilia's i^ffipt&ce 
)to a great dog of her )[)rother's-— " Al|, old Nfptunei PraglaS^ 
you're here stilL" ' ..'.[.'" 

And when Ladi^ Cecilia would have put down friij jjs^ws— • 
** Let him alone, let him alone, dear honest old fellow." 

*• But the dear, honest, old fellow's paws are wet, and Willttiitt 
your pretty ne w pel isse," paid Lady Cecilia. 

"It may be new, but you know it is piot pretty," sfddM^ 
Clarendon, continuing to p9Jt Neptune's Jjji^ pa hfl j|un^ up 
withhiiiiawsonher^oiuders. ' ' "^ ' . ' 
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''O my dear Esther, bow can yoa bear him? he is so rough in 
hialoTer 

** I like'f6uffh better than smooitiL'* The rough paw caught 
in her lace frill, and it was torn to pieces before " down ! downr 
and the onitod effi>rts of Lady 'Cecilia and Helen could extricate 
it — ^Don*t distress yourselves about it, pray ; it does not signi- 

ain the least Poor Neptune, how really scurry he loolu— 
ere, tiiere, wa? your tail again, no one shall cpme between m 
two old friends.'" 

Her brother canke in, and, starting up, her arms were thrown 
round his neck, and her bonnet falling back, Helen, who bad 
thought her quite plain before, was surprised to see that, now 
her colour Was raised, and there was life in her eyes, she wqib 
really handsome. 

Gone again, that expression, when Cecilia spoke to her; what- 
ever she said, Miss Clarendon differed from ; if it was a matter 
of taste, she was always of the contrary opinion; if narrative or 
assertion, she questioned, doubted, seemed as if she could not be- 
lieve. Her conversation, if conversation it could be called, was 
a perpetual rebating and regratiqg, especially with her sister-in- 
law; if Lady Cecilia did but say there were three instead of 
four, it was taken up as '* quite a mistake," and marked not only 
as a mistake, but as '* not true." Every, the slightest error, be- 
came a crime against majesty, and the first day ended with He- 
len*s^thinking her really the most disagreeable, intolerable per- 
son she had ever seen. 

; And the second day went on a little worse. Helen thought 
Cecilia took too much pains to please, and sf^id it would be bet- 
ter to let her quite alone. Helen did so comi^etely, but Miss 
Clarendon did not let Helen alone; but watched her with pene- 
trating eyes continually, listened to every word she said, and 
seeming to weish every syllable, — "Oh, my words are not 
worth your weighing," said Helen, laughing. 

"Yes, they are, to settle my mind." 

The first thing that seemed at all to settle it was Helenas not 
agreeing with Cecilia about the colour of two ribands which 
Helen said she could not flatter her were good, matches. The 
next was about a drawing of Miss Clarendon*s, of Llansillan, her 
Aunt Pennant*s place; a beautiful drawing, indeed, which she 
had brought fbr her brother, but one of the towers of the old 
abbey certainly was out of the perpendicular. Helen was ap- 
pealed tOj and could not say it was upright; Miss Clarendon inr 
atantly took up a knife, cut the paper at the back of the frame, 
and, taking out the drawing, set the tower to rights. 

•* There^s the use of telling the truth." 

*• Of listening to it," said Helen. 

^'We shall get on, I see. Miss Stanley, if you can get over 
the finit bitter outside of me;-ra hard outside, difficult to crack 
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— Btains delicate fingers, may be,*' she continued, as'ske replaced 
her drawing in its frame — ** stains delicate fingers, may 6e, in 
the opening too, but a good walnut you will find it, taken with 
k grain of salt" ' 

Many a grain seemed necessary, and very strong nut-crackers 
in very strong hands. I^dy Cecilia's evidently were not strong 
enough, though she strained hard. Helen did not feel inclined 
to try. 

Cecilia invited Miss Clarendon to walk outand see some of 
the alterations her brother had made. As they passed the new 
Italian garden. Miss Clarendon asked, '* What's all this1--*I 
^on't like this — how I regret the old English garden, and the 
high beech hedges. Every thing is to be changed here, I sup- 
pose,-— pray do not ask my opinion about any of liie alterations." 

** I do not wonder," said Ceciiiie^ ^ that you should prefer the 
old garden, with all your early associations; warm-hearted, 
amiable people must always be so fond of what they have loved 
in childhood." 

^ I never was here when I was a child, and I am not cme of 
your amiable people." 

*' Very true, indeed," thought Helen. 

" Miss. Stanley looks at me as if I had seven heads," said Miss 
Clarendon, laughing ; and, a minute after, overtaking Helen as 
she walked on, she looked full in her face, and added, ** Do ac- 
knowledge that you think me a savage." Helen did not deny 
it, and from that moment. Miss Cliarendbn looked less savagely 
upon her: she laughed and said, ** I am not quite such a b^ar as 
I seem, youUl find ; at least, I never hug people to death. My 
iprowl is worse than my bite, unless some one should fiatter my 
classical, bearish passion, and ofibr to fbed me with hbdey^ and 
when I find it all comb and no honey, who would not growl 
thenl" 

Lady Cecilia now came up, and jpointed out views to whiish 
the General had opened. ** Yes, it's well, he hu done very 
well, but' pray don*t stand on ceremony with me. I can walk 
alone, you may leave me to my own cogitation^ as I like best" 

•* Surely, as you li4e best," said Lady Cecilia; " pray consi- 
der yourself, as you know you are, at home here.^' 

** No, I never shall be at home here," said Esther. 

*<Oh! don't say that, let me hope— let me hope — ^ and sh^ 
withdrew. Elelen just staid to unlock a gate ibr Miss Claren- 
don's ^ rambles farther," and, as she unlocked it, she heard Miss 
Clarendon sigh as she repeated the word, ^Hope! I do notjik^ 
to hope, hope has so'often deceived me." 

** You will never be deceived in Cecilia," s^ Helen. 

"Take care— stay till you try." 

" I have tried," said Helen, ** I know her." 
" ••Howkmgr 
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<*FtQiacbildbood!'* 

** You're scarcely out of childhood yet'* ^ 
" I am not so very young^. I have bad trials of my friendsr-^ 
of Cecilia particularly, much more than you could ever haye 
bad." 

" Well, this is the best ihmg I ever heard of her, and from 
flood authority too; her friends abroad were all false,'' said Mis ; 
Clarendon. '* It is so very extraordinary to hear such a youog ] 
person as you are, talk so — " 

"So— howl" . . I 

" Of false fViends-f^you must have been very unfortunate." 
"Pardon me — very fortunate — to find them out in time." She 
looked at the prospect, and liked all that her brother was doing, 
and disliked all that she even guessed Lady Cecilia had done. 
Helen showed her that she guessed wrong here and there, and 
smiled at her prejudices, and Miss Clarendon smiled agaifi, and 
admitted that she was prejudiced, "but every body is; only 
some show and tell, and others smile and fib. I wish that word 
fib was out of the English language, and whjte lie drummed out 
afler it Things bv their right names and we should all do 
much better. Truth must be told, whether agreeable or not" 

''But whoever makes truth disagreeable, commits high trea- 
son against virtue," said Helen. 

"Is that yours 1" cried Miss Clarendon, stopping short 
" No," ^id Helen. 
"It i« excelleut, whoever said it" 
. *' It was from my Uncle Stanley I heard it," said Helen. 
" Superior man that unple must have been." 
" I will Jeave you now," said Helen. 

"Do, I see we shall like one another in time, Miss Stanley; 
in time,— I hate sudden friendships." 

That evening Miss Clarendon questioned Helen more about 
her friendship with Cecilia, and how it was she came to live 
with her. Helen plainly told ber. 
" Then it was not an original promise between you?" 
" Not atall," said Helen. 

" Lady Cecilia told me it was. Just likt her,— 1 knew a]l the 
time it was a lie." . 

Shocked and startled at the word, and at the idea, Helen ex- 
claimed, "Oh! Miss Clarcnd^on, how can you say sol J^ny bpdy 

iniiy be poistaken. Cecilia mistook -" 

Lady Cecilia joined them at this moment Itf iss Clarendon's 
face was flushed. " This ^oom is InsufiTeraibly hpt What can 
be the use of a fire at this time of year ]" 

Cecilia said it was for her mother, who was apt to be chilly 
in the evenings; and as she spoke, she put a skreen between ibe 
flushed cheek and the fire. Miss Clarendon pushed it aw^y, 
>&^ylog, " I can't talk, I can^t hear, I can't understand witb & 
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skreen before me. What did yoa say, Lady Cecilia, to Lady 
I>aveiiaDt, as we ^ame out from dinner, about Mr. ■Beiiicl^rcl'* 
** That we expect him to-morrow." 
** You did not tell me so when you wrote !'* 
"No, my dear." 
"Why, pray r 
** I don't know." 

" You don't know, Lady Cecilia ! why should people say they 
do not know, when they do know perfectly well 1" 

" If I had thought it was of any consequence to you, Esther," 
said Cecilia, with an arch look 

" Now you expect me to answer that it was not of the least 
consequence to me — ^tbat is the answer you would make, but 
my answer is, that it was of consequence to me, and you knew 
it was." 

"And if I did 1" 

"If you did, why say * If I had thought it of any conseqaence 
to youl' — why say sol answer me truly." 

" Answer me truly!" repeated Lady Cecilia, laughing; " Oh, 
my dear Esther, we are not in a court of justice." 
" Nor in a court of honour," pursued Miss Clarendon. 
" Well, well ! let it be a court of love, at least," said Lady Ce- 
cilia. "What a pretty proverb that was, Helen, that we met 
with the other day in that book of old English proverbs — ^ Love 
rules his kingdom without a sword." ^ 

" Very likely ; but to the point," saift Miss Clarendon, " when 
do you expect Mr. Beauclerc 1" 
"To-morrow." 

" Then I shall go to-morrow !^ 
" My dear Esther, why 1" 

" You know why; you know what reports have beenf spread; 
it suits neither my character nor my brother's to give any foun- 
dation for such reports. Let me nng the bell, and I will give 
my own orders." 

" My dear Esther, but your brother will be so vexed— «o sur- 
prised." 

" My brother is the best judge of his own conduct, he wfll do 
what he pleases, or what you please. I am the jtidge of qiine, 
and certainly shall do what I think Hght." 

She rang accordingly, and ordered mat her carriage afaoold 1^ 
at the door at six o'clock in the morning. 

"Nay, my dear Esther," persisted Cecilia, "I wish you would 
not decide so 0uddenly; we were so ghd to have you come to 

»S^ ^ 

** Glad ! why you know ^ 

" I know," interrupted Lady Cecilia, colouring, and she b^^ 
pa ftst as possible to ur^ every argument she could think <x to 
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permiade Mis^ Clarendon ; but no argunpents, no entreaties of 
hers or the Geoerara, public or privi^e, w^fe ofaAy^availr go ske 
would, and go she did, at six o'clock. 

** I suppose/' said Helen to Lady Davenant, " ti^at Miss Cla* 
rendon is very estimable, and she seems to be yexy clever: bat 
I wonder that with all her abilities she does not leara to make 
her manners more agreeable." 

*' My dear," said Lady Davenant, " we must take people as , 
they are ; you may graft a rose upon an oak» but those who have 
tri^ the experiment tell us the grafl will last but a short time, 
and the operation ends in the destruction of both ; where the 
stocks have no common nature, there is ever a want of confor- 
mity, which sooner or later proves fatal to both." 

But Beauclerc, what was become of him ?— that day passed, 
and no Beauclerc ; another and another came, and on the third 
day, only a letter from him, which ought to have come on Tues- 
day. — But " too late^" the shameful brand of procrastLnation was 
upon it — and it contained only a few lines blotted in, the folding, 
to say that he could not possibly be at Clarendon Park on Tues< 
day, but would on Wednesday or Thursday, if possible. 

Good-natured Lord Davenant observed, ** When a yoim^ man 
in London, writing to his friends in the country^ .names two days 
fi>r leaving town, and adds an ^ifpossilde,^ his friend^ should ne- 
ver expect him till the last of the two named." ' 

The last of the two days arrived— Thursday. The aide-de- 
camp asked if Mr. Beauclerc was expected to-day. 

" Yes, I expect to see him to-day," the General answered. 
^'I hope, but do not expect," said Lady Davenant; for, as 
learned authority tells me, ' to expect is ,to hope with some de- 
gree of certaintv* " 

Th^ General left the rpom, repeating, " I expect him torday, 
Cecilia." 

The day passed, however, and be came not-r-the night came. 
The (ieneral ordered that the gates should he kept open, and 
that 4 servant should sit. up. The servant sat up all. night, 
cursing Mr. Beauclerc. And in the morning he replied with 
malicious alacrity to theilfst ^nestioiji hi^ master a^ked^ **No, 
«r, Mr. Beaviclerc is not come." 

At break&st, the General, after buttering his toast in silence 
£>r some miniates, confessea that he loved punctuality. It might 
be a military prejudice; — ^il; might be too professional, martinet, 
jiertta|is,;r-pbjyit still be owned he did love, punctuality. He con-t 
sider^ it as a part of politeness, a proper attention to the Qon< 
venience and feelings of others; indispensable between stran" 
^rs it is usually felt to be, and he did not know why inti^ 
mate friends should d(3em themselves priyUeged.lo (JiapensQ 
with it, ,. 
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Ifffi eyes met fielen^d as he finishecf these words^ and stnilingy 
h^ complimented her upon her constant punctuality. It was a 
vbluntary grace in a lady, but an imperative duty in a man — and 
a young" man.' 

** You are fond of this young man. I see, jGreneral,'* said l/>rd 
Daveiiant . 

" But not of his faults." . 

iLady Cecilia said something about forgiving a first ftmlt 

"Never!" said Lady Davenant. **l^rd Collingwood's nile 
wsfi^-never forgive a nM fault, and you will not have a sec^ond. 
You loVe Beaucferc, 1 see, as Lord Davenant says." 

** Love him !" resumed the General ; " with all his faults and 
fbllies, I love him as if he were my brother." 

At ^hidh wards Lady Cecilia, with a scarcely perceptible 
smile, cast a fbrtive glance at Helen'. 

The Oeneral called for his horses, and, followed by his aide- 
de-camp, departed, saying that he should be in at Inncheon-time, 
when he. hoped to find Beauclerc. In the same hope, Lady Da- 
venant ordered her pony-phaeton earlier than usual ; Lady Ceci- 
lia farther hoped most earnestly that Beauclerc would come this 
day, for the next the house would be full pf company, and she 
really wished to hkve him one day at least to themselves, and 
she gave a most significant glance at Helen." * 

" The first move oflen secures the game again^ the'best play- 
ers," said she. , ~ , i . 

Helen brushed, be^iiu'^e she couTd not'he/lp priderstanding; she 
Was ashamed, vexed with Cecilia, yet pleased by her kindness, 
and half amused by her arch look and tone. 

They were nefther of them aware that liidy Davenant had 
heard the words that passed, or seen the looks; Jbut immediate- 
ly afterwards, wh6n they were leaving Ihe breakfast-toom. Lady 
Davenant came between the two friends, laid her hand up^n her 
daughter's arm; and said, , . /V . 

" Before you make any move in a fl^ngerous game, listen to 
the voice of old fexperienc.e." ' *; 

Lady Cecilia^Startled, looked up, but asif she did riot cbippref 

hend.^ .. . , :^'/" 

" Cupid's bowJ mj' deaf," continued Jier mother, "is, Hff^he 
Asiatics tell iis, strung with bees, •which are apt to sting— sbme- 
times fatally-— those who meddle witj]^ it? /-*'; ' 

Lady Cecilia still looked with an innocent air, and etW^iis if 
she could not comprehend. ' ^,1 * 

**To speak rhore plaihlv, then, Cecilkt,** said her mbtjjer, 
^ build 'ilo matrimonial castles in the air; standing W fallihg.they 
do mischief— mischief either to the builder»or to ^lo^e for J^ora 
tfaJfy may be bufltr ''' ;/ 

" Certainly if they fell they-disappoi^t one," mid Ladi 
"Iratiftheystiihd!'* - "^ ' "^ ' ' ' 
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Seeing Umt she made, no imi«ewon on her dau^ter, IMj 
Davenant turned to Helen, and gravely said, 

^ My dear Helen, do not let my daughter inspire yoa with 
fidae, and perhaps vain imaginations, certainly premature, there- 
fore unbecoming,^' 

Helen shrunk hack^ yet instantly looked up, and her look wis 
ingenuoualy grateful. 

'^But, mamma,** said lady Cecilia, **I declare I do not nodff' 
■land what all tiiis is about^ 

** About Mr. Granville Beauclerc,** said her mother. 

*' How can you, dear mamma, pronounce his name so UnU on 

** Pardon my indelicacy, my dear ; delicacy is a good thing, bot 
jUruth a better. I have seen the happiness of many voung women 
sacrificed by such false delicacy* and by the fear of giving a mo- 
ment's present pain, which it is sometimes the duty of a. true 
friend to ^ve.^ 

** Certauiiy, certainly, mamma, only not necessary now ; and 
I am so sorry you have said all this to poor dear Helen." 

** If you have said nothing to her, Cecilia, I acknowledge I 
have said too much." 

** I said — ^I did nothing," cried lady Cecilia ; " I built no cas- 
tles — never built a regular castle in my life ; never had a regu- 
lar plan in -my existence ; never mpntioned his name, except 
about another person ^* 

An appealing look to Helen was, however, protested. 

** To the best of my recoUection, at least," Lady Cecilia im- 
mediately added. 

** Helen seems to be blushing for your want of recollectkn, 
Cecilia," ^ 

** I am sure I do not know why you blush, Helen. I am cer- 
tain I never did say a word distinctly." 

^ Not distinctly, certainly," said Helen, in a low voice. *' It 
WM my ftult if I understopd ^" 

" Always true, you arc," said Lady Davenant 

**I protest I said nothing but the truth," cried Lady Cecilia, 
hastily. 

*'Sitit not the whole truth,' Cecilia," said her mother. 

**I did, upon my word, mamma," persisted Lady Cecilia, re- 
peating ** upon my word*" 

. **Upon your word, Cecilia! that is either a vulgar expletive 
or a most serious asseveration." 

. She fflx>ke with a grave tone, and with her severe look,' and 
Helen dared not raise her eyes; Lady Cecilia now coloured 
deej^. 

^Sname! Nature's hasty conscience," said Lady Davenant 
** Heaven preserve it!" 

'*0h, mother!" eried Lady Cecilia, laying her hand on her 
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nother^B ''surely yoo do not think ierioody— surely you are 
not angry-*I cannot bear to see you displeased," said she, look- 
ing up imploringly in her motlier^s face, and soflly, urgently 
pressing her band. No pressure was returned, that haM was 
tdowly and with austere composure withdrawn, and her mother 
walked away, down the corridor to her own room. 

Lady Cecilia stood still, ^nd the tears came into her eyes. 

*' My dear friend, T am exceedingly sorry," said Helen. She 
could not believe that Cecilia meant {o say what was not true, 
yet she felt that she had been to blame in npt telling all, and her 
mother in saying too much. 

Lady Cecilia, her tears dispersed, stood looking at the impres- 
sion which her mother^s siguet-rin^ had left in the palm of her 
faaad. It was at that moment a disagreeable recollection that 
the motto of that jring was ^ Tratk." Rubbing the impress from 
her hand, she said, half speaking to herself, and half to Helen-— 

"i am sure I did not mean any thing wrong; and I am sure 
nothing can be more true than that I never fermed a regular plan 
in my life. After all, I am sure that so much has been said 
about nothing, that I do not understand any thing : I never do, 
when mamma goes on in that way, making mountains of mole- 
hills, which she always does with me, and did ever since I was 
a child ; but she really forgets that I am not a child. Now, it is 
well the Generad was not by : he would never have home to see 
his wife so treated. But I would not, for the world, be the cause 
of any disa|^reement Oh ! Helen, my mother does not know 
how I kwe her, let her be ever so severe to me ! But she never 
loved me; she cannot help it I believe she does her best to 
love nie — my poor, dear mother !" 

Helen seized this opportunity to repeat the warm expressions 
she had beard so lately from Lady Davenant, and melting they 
sunk into Cecilia's heart. She kissed Helen again and again, 
for a dear, good peacemaker, as she always was — and ^ Vm re- 
solved" — but in the midst of her good resolves she caught a 
gflimpse through the glass door opening on the park, of the Ge- 
neral, and a fine horse they were ringing, and she hurried out ; 
all light of heart she went, as though 

"Her treading would not bend a blade of grass. 
Or shake the downy blowball fi-om her stalks." 
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CHAPTER VIL 



SnoB Lord Bavenant's arrival. Lady Da?eiiant*8 time ww so 
ranch taken up with him, that Helen conld not have manjr op* 
portunitiea of conversing with her, and she was the more anziooB 
to aeize every one that occurred. She always watched for the 
time when Lady Davenant went out in her pony pliaeUm, ibr 
then she had her delightfully to henelf, the carnage hcMing only 
twa 

It was at the door, and Lady Davenant was erossing the hall 
followed by Helen, when Cecilia came in with a look, unusual 
in her, of being much discomfited. 

** Another putoff from Mr. Beauclerc ! He will not be here to- 
day. I give him up." 

Lady Davenant stopped short, and asked whetlier Cecilia had 
told him that probably she should soon be gone 1" 
^ To be sore I did, mamma." 
'* And what reason does he give for his delay?" 
*' None, mamma, none — ^not the least apology. He says, very 
cavalierly indeed, that he is the worst man in the world at 
making excuses — shall attempt none." 

** There he is right," said Lady Davenant ** Those who are 
good at excuses, as fVanklin justly observed, are apt to be good 
rar nothing else." 

The General came up the steps at this moment, rolling a note 
between his fingers, and looking displeased. Lady Davenant 
inquired if he could tell her the cause of Mr. Beauclerc's delay. 
He could not 

Lady Cecilia exclaimed — ** Very extraordinary ! Provoking ! 
Insufiierable ! Intolerable !" 

'* It is Mr. Beauclcrc^s own afiair," said Lady Davenant, wrap- 
ping her shawl round her ; and, giving her hand to the General, 
she Walked on to her carriage. Seating herself, and gathering 
up the reins, she repeated—" Mr. BeauClerc's own a&ir, com- 
pletely." 

The lash of her whip was caught somewhere, and, while the 
groom was disentangliug it she reiterated — "That will do: let 
the horses go:" — and with half-suppressed impatience thanked 
Helen, who was endeavouring to arrange some ill-disposed cloak 
— " Thank you, thank you, my dear : it's all very well. Sit down, 
Helen." 
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She drove off rapidly^ through the beautiful park aceneiy. 
But the ancient oaks, standing alone, casting vast shadows ; the 
ivoods, of magnificent extent, and of soil and varied foliage ; the 
glades in the distant views, to which there were most MauUM 
openings— all were lost upon her. Looking straight between 
tier horses* ears, she drove on in abeoiute silence. 

Helen's idea of Mr. Beauclerc's importance increased wonder- 
fully. What must he be, whose coming or not coming could so 
move all the world, or those who were all the world to her 1 And, 
left to her own cogitations, she was picturing to herself what 
manner of man he might be, when suddenly Lady Davenant 
tamed, and asked what she was thinking ofl '*I beg your par* 
don for startling you so, my dear ; I am aware that it is a dread- 
fiilly imprudent, impertinent questions-one which, indeed, I sel- 
dom ask. Few interest me sufficiently to make me care of what 
they think : from fewer fltili could I expect to hear the truth. 
Nay — ^nothing upon compulsion, Helen. Only say^ plainly. If 
you would rather not tell me. That answer 1 should prefer to 
the ingenious formula of evasion, the solecism in metapliysics, 
which Cecilia used the other dar, when unwittingly I asked her 
of what she was thiaking — * Of a great many dilKrent things, 
tnamma.* ^ 

Helen, still more alarmed by Lady Davenaat^e speech than 
by her questicm, and aware of the conelu«ons which might be 
drawn from her answer, nevertheless bravely replied, that she 
had been thinking of Mr. Beauclerc, of what he might be, whose 
iBoming or not eoming was of such consequeBce. As she spoke, 
the expressioa of Lady Davenant*8 countenance changed. 

^ Thank yoju, my dear child, you are truth itself, and truly do 
I love y«u therefore, if s well that you did not ask me of what 
I was thinking, for I am not sure that I could have answered so 
directly." 

^ But I could never have presumed to ask such a question of 
yoa,*^ said Helen; ''there is such a difference.** 

" Yes,^ replied lisdy Davenant: *^ there is such a difference 
as age and authority require to be made, but nevertheless, such 
as is not ^lite consistent with the equal rights of friendship. 
You have told me the subject of your day-dream, my love, and, 
if you please, I will tellyoa the subject of mine. I was wrapt 
into times kmg past ; I fma Irving over again some early scenes- 
some which are eonnected, and which connect roe, m a curions 
manner, with this very young man, Mr. Granville BcAuclerc** 

She seemed to speak wm some difficulty, and yet to be re* 
fldved to go oa. 

** Heleiu I have a mind,** continued ^tte^ ** to tell vou what, la 
the language of affected autobiogTaphers, I might call ' some pas- 
aagesof mylife.*** 

IleJeiii's ^eshrighlAiied, as id>e eagerly thanked bathear- 
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ing a balf^ppressed sigh, she added — ^ Not if it be painfaf to 
you» though, my dear hady Daveoant." 

'* Painful it must be," she replied, ^ but it may be useful to 
you; aud a weak friend is that who can do only what is plea- 
surable. You have often trusted me with those little innxist 
feelings of the hearty which, however innocent, wc shrink from 
exposing to any but the friends we most love ; it is unjust and 
absurd of those advancing in years, to expect of the young tbatt 
confidence should come all and only on- their side : the bumaa 
heart, at whatever age, opens only to^the heart tbait opena in re- 
turn." 

Lady Davemmt paused again,- and then said, — ^^ It is jbl general 
opinion, that nobody is the better for advice." 

** I am sure I do not think so," said Helen. 

*^I am glad you do not; nor do I. Much depends upon the 
way in which it is offered. General maxims, drawn- from expe- 
rience, are to the young at least, but as remarks — moral sen- 
tences — mere dead letter, and take no hold of the mind. ' I have 
felt' must come before ^I think," especially in speaking to 
a young Jriend, and^ though I am accused of being so fond of 
generalizing that I never come to particulars, I can and will : 
therefore, my dear, I will tell you some particulars of my life; 
in which, take notice, there are no adventures. Mine has been 
a life of passion — of feeling, at least — not of incidents : nothing, 
my dear, to excite or to- gratify curiosity." 

*' But, independently of all curiosity about events," said Helen, 
" there is such an interest in knowing what has been really felt 
and thought in their former lives by those we know and love.^* 

" I shall sink in your esteem^" said Lady Davenant — *' so be it 

" I need not begin, as most people do^ with * I was born ' — ^ 
but, interrupting herself, she said "this heat is too much for 
me." 

They turned into a long shady drive through the woods. 
Lady Davenant drew up the reins, and her ponies walked slow- 
ly on the grassy road : then, turning to Helen, slie said : — 
. " It would have been well for me if any friend had, when I 
was of your age, put me on ray guard against my own heart: 
but my too indulgent, too sanguine mother, led me into the very 
danger against which she should have warned me — ^misjed n>e^ 
though without being aware of it Our minds, our very na- 
tures, differed strangely. 

" She was a castle-builder — yes, now you know, my dear, why 
I spoke so strongly, and, as you thought, so severely, the other 
morning. My mother was a castle-builder of the ordinary sort: 
a worldly plan of a castle was hers, and little care had she about 
.the knight within ; vet she had sufficient tact to know that it 
must be the idea or the preux chevalier that would lure her 
daughter into the castle. Prudent for herself^ imprudent for 
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alarmed) but nothing of all that happened ; I was only too ready, 
too glad to believe all that I was told, all that appeared in that 
0pring»time of hope and love^ I was very romantic, not in the 
modem, fashionable, young-lady sense of the word, with the 
mixed ideas of a shepherdess hat and paraphernalia of a peeress 
«^Iove in a cottage, and a fashionable house in town. No ; mine 
was honest, pure, real romantic love — absurd if you will ; it was 
love nursed by imagination more than by hope. I had early, in 
my secret soul, as perhaps you have at this instant in yours, a 
iXLttern of perfection — something chivalrous, noble, something 
that is no longer to be seen now-a-days — the more delightful to 
imagine, the moral sublime and beautiful ; more than human, yet 
with the extreme of human tenderness. Mine was to be a de- 
migod whom I could worship, a husband to whom I could always 
look up, with whom I could always sympathize, and to whom I 
could devote myself with all a woman's self-devotion. I had 
then a vast idea — as I think you have now, Helen— of self-devo- 
tion; you would devote yourself to your friends, but I could not 
shape any of my friends into a fit object So after my own ima- 
gination I made one, dwelt upon it, doted on it, and at last threw 
this briflrht image of my own fancy full upon t^e being to whom 
I thought I was most happily destined — destined by duty, chosen 
by aflection. The words "I love you** once pronounced, I gave 
my whole heart in return, gave it, sanctified, as I felt, by reli* 
gion. I had hi^h religious sentiments; a vow once passed the 
Tips, a Idbk, a smgle look, of appeal to Heaven, was as much for 
flie as if pronounced at the altar, and before thousands to witness. 
Some time was to elapse before the celebration of our marriage. 
Protracted en^gements are unwise, yet I should not say so; 
this gave me time to open my eyes — my bewitched eyes; still, 
Bome months I passed in a trance of beatification, with visions of 
duties all performed — benevolence universal, and gratitude, and 
high success, and crowns of laurel, for my hero, for he was mili- 
tary; it all ioined well in my fancy. All the pictured tales of 
vast heroic deeds were to be his. Living, 1 was to live in the 
radiance of his honour; or dyings to die with him, and then to 
be most blessed. 

It is all to me now as a dream, long passed, and never told ;. 
D6, never, except to him who had a right to know it — ^my hus- 
bapd, and now to you, Helen. From my dream I was awakened 
by a rude shock — I saw, I thank Heaven I first, and I alone, saw 
that his heart was gone from me — ^that his heart had never been 
inine-^that it was unworthy of me. No^ I will not say that; I 

G* 
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will not thmk ea Still I trnst that be deceived hknself, tboofh 
not 80 much as he deceived me. I am willing to believe be did 
not know that what he professed for me was not love, till he was 
seized by that passion for another, a young^er, fairer — Oh ! how 
much fairer. Beauty is a great gift of Heaven — ^not for the pur- 
poses of female vanity; but a great gifl for one who loves and 
wishes to be loved. But beauty I had not** 

"Had not!" interrupted Helen, "I always heard " 

" He did not think so, my dear ; no matter what others thought, 
at least so I felt at that time. My identity is so much changed 
that I can look back upon this now, and tell it all to you calmly. 

"It was at a rehearsal of the ancient music; I went there ac- 
cidentally one morning without my mother, with a certain old 
duchess and her daughters; the dowager, full of some Indian 
skreen which she was going to buy ; tJie daughters, intent, one 
of them, on a quarrel between two of the singers; the other upon 
loves and hates of her own. I was the only one of the party 
who had any real taste for music. I was then particularly fond 
of it 

" Well, my dear, I must come to the point," her voice changing 
as she spoke. — " Ailer such a IcLpse of time, during which my 
mind, my whole self has so changed, I could not have believed 
before I began to speak on this subject, that these reminiscences 
could have so moved me ; but it is merely this sudden wakening 
of ideas long dormant, for years not called up, never put into 
words. 

" I was sitting, wrapt in a silent ecstasy of pleasure, leaning 
back behind the whispering party, when I saw him come in, and, 
thinking only of his sharing my delight, I made an eflbrt to catch 
his attention, but he did not see me — his eye was fixed on ano- 
ther ; I followed that eye, and saw that most beautiful creature 
on which it fixed ; I saw him seat himself beside her — one look 
was enough-r-it was conviction. A pang went through mc; I 
grew cold, but made no sound nor motion ; I gasped for breath, I 
believe, but I did not faint. None cared for me ; I was unno- 
ticed — ^saved from the abasement of pity. I struggled to retain 
my self-command, and was enabled to complete the purpose on 
which I then-— even then^ resolved. That resolve gave me 
^rce. 

" In any great emotion we can speak better to those who do 
not care for us than to those who feel for us. More calmly than 
I now speak to you, I turned to the person who then sat beside 
me, to the dowager whose heart was in the Indian skreen, and 
bagged that I might not longer detain her, as I wished that she 
would carry me home—she readily complied: I had presence of 
mind enough to move when we could do so without attracting 
attention. It was well that woman talked as she did all the way 
home; sho never saw, never suspected, the agony of her to whom 
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she spoke. I ran up to my own room, bolted the door, and threw 
myself into a chair ; that is the last thing I remember, till I 
found myself lying on the floor, wakening from a state of insen- 
sibility. 1 know not what time had elapsed ; as soon as I could, 
I rang for my maid ; she had knocked at my door, and, supposing 
I slept, had not disturbed me — my mother, I found, had not yet 
returned. 

'* I dressed lor dinner : he was to dine with us. It was my 
custom to see him for a few minutes before the rest of the com- 
pany arrived. No time ever appeared to me so dreadfully long 
as the interval between my being dressed that day and his arri- 
val, 

''I heard him coming up stairs: my heart beat so vjplently 
that I feared*! should not be able to speak with dignity and com- 
posure, but the motive was sufficient. 

'* What I said, I know not ; I am certain only that it was with- 
out one word of reproach. What I had at one glance foreboded 
was true — ^he acknowledged it. I released him from all engage- 
ment to me. 1 saw he was evidently relieved by the determined 
tone of my refusal — at what expense to my heart he was set free, 
he saw not — ^never knew— never suspected. But after that first 
iuvoluutary expression of the pleasure of relief, I saw in his coun- 
tenance surprise, a sort of mortified astonishment at my self-pos- 
session. I own my woman^s pride enjoyed this; it was some- 
thing better than pride — the sense of the preservation of my dig- 
nity. I felt that in this shipwreck of my happiness I made no 
cowardly exposure of my feelings, but he did not understand me. 
Our minds, as I now found, moved in difierent orbits. We could 
not comprehend each other. Instead of feeling, as the instinct 
of generosity would have taught him to feel, that I was sacri- 
ficing my happiness to his, he told me that he now believed I 
had never loved him. My eyes were opened — I saw him at once 
as be really was. The ungenerous look upon selfwjevotion as mad- 
ness, folly, or art : he could not think me a fool, he did not think 
me mad, artful I believe he did suspect me to be ; he concluded 
that I made the discovery of his inconstancy an excuse for my 
own ;^ he thought me, perhaps, worse than capricious, interested 
— ^fbr, our engagement being unknown, a lover of higher rank 
had, in the interval, presented himself. My perception of this 
base suspicion was useful to me at the moment, as it roused my 
spirit, and I went through the better, and without relapse of ten- 
derness, with that which I had undertaken. One condition only 
I made : I insisted that this explanation should rest between us 
two; that, in fiict, and in manner, the breaking off the match 
should be left entirely to me. And to this part of the business I 
now look back with satisfaction, and I have honest pride in tell- 
iDg von, who will feel the same for me, that I practised in the 
whole conduct of the affiiir no deceit of any kind, not one fitlse- 
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hood WHS told. The world knew nothing ; there my mother had 
been prudent She wu the only pereoii to whom I was boond 
to explain — to speak, I mean, for 1 did not feel myself bound to 
explain. Perfect confidence only can command perfect confi* 
denc^ in whatever relation of life. I told her all that she had a 
right to know. I announced to her that the intended marriage 
could never be— that I objected to it; that both our minds were 
changed ; that we were both satisfied in having released each 
other from our mutual engagement I had, as I foresaw, to en- 
dure my mother's anger, her entreaties, her endless surprise, her 
bitter disappointment; hut she exhausted all these, and her mind 
turned sooner than I had expected to that hope of higher estal^ 
lishmfpt which amused her during the rest of the season in Lon- 
don. Two months of it were still to be passed — to me the two 
most painful months of my existence. Tne daily, nightly, eflfort 
of appearing in public, while I was thus wretched, in the full 
ffala of life, in the midst of the young, and gay, tbe happy-— bro- 
ken-hearted as I felt — it was an eflbrt beyond my strength. That 
summer was, I remember, intolerably hot Whenever my mo- 
tiicr observed that I looked pale, and that my spirits were not so 
good as formerly, I exerted myself more and more ; accepted 
every invitation because I dared not refuse; danced at this ball, 
and the next, and the next; urged on, I ^finished to the dregs the 
diflsipation of the season. 

** My mother certainly made me do dreadfully too much. Bat 
I blame others, as we usually do when we are ourselves the most 
to blame — ^I had attempted that which could not be done. By 
suppressing all outward sign of suflbring, allowing no vent for 
sorrow in words or tear»^-by actual force of compression*-! 
thought at once to extinguish my feelings. Little did I know 
of the ho mail heart when I thought this? The weak are wise 
in yielding to the first shock. They cannot be struck to ihe 
earth who sink prostrate; sorrow has little power where there is 
no resistance. — * The flesh will follow where the pincers tear.' 
Mine was a presumptuous — ^it had nearly been a fatal struggle. 
That London season at last over, we got into the country ; I ex- 
pected rest, but found none. The pressing necessity for exer- 
tion over, the stimulus ceasing, I sunk— Hsnnk into a state of 
apathy. 

•• Time enough had elapsed between the breaking ofl^ of my 
marriage, and the appearance of this illness, to prevent any 
ideas on my mother's part of cause and cfl!ect, ideas, indeed, 
which were never much looked for, or well joined in her mind. 
The world knew nothing of the matter. My illness went under 
the convenient head < nervoua* I heard all the opinions pro- 
nounced on my case, and knew they were all mistaken, but I 
swallowed whatever they pleased. Nowphysician, I repeated to 
myself can * minister to a mind diseased.* 
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' "I tried to call reli^on to my aid; bat my religiom senti- 
ments were, at that time, tinctured with the enthusiasm of my 
early character. Had I been a catholic, I should have escaped 
from my friends and thrown myself into a cloister ; as it was, I 
had formed a strong wish to retire from that world which was 
no longer any thing to me; the spring of passion, which I then 
thought the spring of life, being broken, I meditated my resolu- 
tion secretly and perpetually as I lay on my bed. They used to 
read to me, and among other thin^ some papers of" The Ram- 
bler,'* which I liked not at all ; its tripod sentences tired my 
ear, but I let them go on — as well one sound as another. 

'* It chanced that one night as I was going to sleep» an east- 
em story in " The Rambler," was read to me, about some man, 
a-wearj? of the world, who took to the peaceful hermitage. 
There was a regular moral tagged to the end of it; a thing I 
hate: the words were, * No life pleasing to God that is not useful 
to man.' When I wakened in the middle of that night, this 
sentence was before, my eyes, and the words seemed to repeat 
themselves over and over again to my ears when I was sinking 
to sleep. The impression remained in my mind, and though I 
voluntarily recurred to it, came out long afterwards, perfectly 
fresh, and became a motive of action. 

. ** Strange, mysteripus connexion between mind and body ; in 
mere animal nature we see the same. The bird wakened from 
his sleep to be taught a tune sung to him in the dark, and left 
to sleep again, — Q\e impression rests buried within him, and 
weeks afterward he comes out with the tune perfect But these 
are only phenomena of memory — mine was more extraordinary. 
I am not sure that I can explain it to you. In my weak 8tate> 
my understanding enfeebled as much as my body — my reason 
weaker than my memory, I could not help allowmg myself to 
think that the constant repetition of that sentence was a warning 
sent to me from above. As I grew stronger, the superstition 
died away, but the sense of the thing still remained with me. 
It led me to examine and reflect It did more than all my mo- 
ther's entreaties could effect. I had refused to see any human 
creature, but I now consented to adniit a few. The charm 
was broken. I gave up my longing for solitude, my plan of re- 
treat from the world; suffered myself to be carried where they 
pleased — to Brighton it was — to ray mother's satisfaction. I 
was ready to appear in the ranks of fashion at the opening of 
the next London campaign. Automatically I ' ran my female 
exercises o'er' with as good grace as ever. I had followers and 
proposals; but my mother was again thrown into despair by 
what she called the short work I made with my admirers^ 
scarcely allowing decent time for their turning into lovers, be- 
fore I warned them not to think of me. I have heard that wo- 
men who have suffered from man's inconstancy are disposed af- 
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terwards to reven^ themselves b^ inflicting p&in eueh as they 
have themselves endared, and delight in all the craelty of co- 
qaetry. It was not so with me. Mine was too deep a wound— 
skinned over — not callous, and all danger of its opening again I 
dreaded. I had lovers the more, perhaps, because I cardi 'not 
far them ; till amongst them there came one who, as I saw, ap< 
predated my character, and, as T perceived, was becoming se- 
riously attached. To prevent danger to his happiness, as he 
would take no other warning, I revealed to him the state of toy 
mind. However humiliating the confession, I thought it due 
to him. I told him that I had no heart to give — ^that I had re- 
ceived none in return ibr that with which I had parted, and that 
love was over with me. 
' As a passion, it may be so— not as an affection,* was his reply. 
The words opened to me a view of his character. I saw, tm, 
by his love increasing with his esteelii, the solidity of his un- 
derstanding and the noblepess of his nature. He went deep 
and deeper into my mind, till he came to a spring of gratitude, 
which rose and overflowed, vivifying and fertilizmg uie seem- 
ingly barren waste. After the first whirlwind of passion all seems 
a desert^ and in the stillness and desolation there is no hope. Afler 
the stillness of passion has poured forth its burning mass and «> 
vered all, the power of vegetation secmscburied for ever— bo- 
ned it is, but not extinct ; it revives, it reproduces. Such is the 
beneficent law of nature. I believe it to be true, that, after the 
first great misfortune, persons never return to be the same that 
they were before, but tnis I know— and this it is important yoa 
should be convinced of, my "dear Helen-— that tlie mind, though 
sorely smitten, can recover its powers. A mind, I mean, soft* 
tained by $!ood principles, and by them made capable of peN 
severing efibrts fbr its own recovery. It may be sure of regain* 
ing, in time-— observe, I say in time — its healthflil tone. 

** Time was given to me by that kind, that noble being, who 
devoted himself to me with a passion which I could not return 
—but, with such aflection as I could give, and which he assured 
me would make his happiness, I determined to devote to him 
tiie whole of my f\iture existence. Happiness for me, I thought, 
was gone, except in so flir as I could make him happy. 

'^imarried Lord Dovenant much against my mother's wish, 
for he was then the younger of three brothers, and with a 
younger brother's very small portion. Had it been a more 
splendid match, I do not think I could have been prevailed on 
to £[ive my consent I could not have been sure of my own 
motives, or rather my pride would not have been clear as to thd 
opinion which others might form. This was a weakness, for in 
acting we ought to depend upon ourselves, and not to look for 
the praise or blame of others; but I let you see me as I am, or 
. as I was: I do not insist, like Queen Elizabeth, in having my 
portrait without phade,** 
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* 1 AX proud to tell yon, that at the time I married we were 
poor, that I was obliged to give up majiy of those luxuries to 
which I was entitled, and to which i had been so accustomed, 
that the doing without them had till then hardly come within 
my idea of possibility. Our whole establishment was on the 
most humble scale. . 

** I look back to this period of my 'life with the greatest sa- 
tisfaction. I had exquisite pleasure, like all young people ot 
sanguine temperament and generous disposition, in the con* 
Bciousness of the capability of making sacrifices. This notion 
was ray idol, the idol of the inmost sanctuary of my mind, and 
I worshipped it with all the energies of body and soul. 

•*In the course of a few years, my husband's two elder bro- 
thers died. If you have any curiosity to know how, I wifl tell 
yoQ, though indeed it is as little to the purpose as half the 
things people tell in their histories. The eldest, a home-bred 
lordling, who, ifrom the moment he slipped his mother's apron* 
strings, had &llen into folly, and then, to show himself manly, 
run into vice, lost his life in a duel about some lady's crooked 
thumb, or more crooked mind. 

'* The second brother distinguished himself in the navy ; he 
died the death of honour ; he fell gloriously, and was by his * 
countiy honoured— by his country mourned. 

*' Aner the death of this young man, the inheritance came to 
my husband. Fortune soon afler poured in upon us a tide of 
'wealth, swelled by collateral streams. 

"You will wish to know what effect this change of circum- 
stances produced upon my mind, and you shall, as far as I know 
it myself. I fancied that it would have made none, because I 
had been before accustomed to all the trappings of wealth ; yet 
it did make a greater change in my feelings than you could 
have imagined, or I could have conceived. The pd^sibility of 
producing a great effect in society, of playing a distinguished 
part, and attaining an eminence which pleased my fancy, had 
never till now been within my reach. The incense of fame 
hud been wafted near me, but not to me — ^near my husband, I 
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mean, yet not to him ; I bad heard his brother's name from the 
tmmpet of fiiroc, I longed to hear his own. I knew, what to 
the world was then unknown, his great talenUi for civil bosi- 
nesBb which, if urged into action, might make him distinguished 
as a statesman even beyond his hero brother ; but I knew that 
in him ambition, if it ever awoke, must be awakened by love. 
Conscious of my influence, I determined to use it to the utmost 
*' Lord Davenant had not, at that time, taken any part in po- 
litics, but from his connexions he could ask and obtain; and 
there was one in the world for whom I desired to obtain a &voar 
of importance. It chenced that he, whom I have mentioned to 
you as my inconstant lover, now married to my lovely rival, was, 
at this time, in some difficulty about a command abroad. His 
connexions, though of very high rank, were not now in power. 
He had failed in some military exploit which had formerly been 
intrusted to him. He was anxious to retrieve his character; 
his credit, bis whole fate in life, depended on his obtaining this 
appointment, which, at my request, was secured to him by Lord 
Davenant The day it was obtained was, I think, the proudest 
of my life. I was proud of returning good for evil ; that was a 
Christian pride, if pride can be Christian. I was proud of show- 
ing that in me there was none of the fury of a woman scorned — 
no sense of the injury of charms despised. 

*<But it was not yet the fulness of success; it had pained me 
in the midst of my internal triumph, that my husband had been 
obliged to use intermediate powers to obtain that which I should 
have desired should have been obtained by his own. Why 
should not be be in that first place of rule? He could bold the 
balance with a hand as firm, an eye as just That he should be 
in the House of Peers was little satis&ction to me, unless dis- 
tinguished among his peers. It was this distinction that I 
burned to see obtained by Lord Davenant ; I urged him forward 
then by all the motives which make ambition virtue. He was 
averse from public life, partly from indolence of temper, partly 
from sound philosophy: power was low in the scale- in his esti- 
mate of human happiness; he saw how little can be effected of 
real good in public by any individual; he felt it scarcely worth 
his while to stir from his easy chair of domestic happiness. How- 
ever, love urged him on, and inspired him, if not with ambiti(»i, 
at least, with what looked like it in public. He entered the lists, 
and in the political tournaments tilted successfully. Many were as- 
tonished, for, till they came against him in the joust, they had no 
notion of his weight, or of his skill in arms ; and many seriously in- 
clined to believe that Lord Davenant was only Lady Davenant 
in disguise ; and all he said, wrote, and did, was attributed to me. 
Envy gratifies herself continually by thus shifting the merit 
from one person to another; in hopes that the actual quantity 
may be diminished, she tries to make out that it is never the 
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real persoD, but somebody else who does that which is good. 
This silly, base propensity might have cost me deafly, would 
have cost me my husband's anections, had he not been a man, 
as there ar^ fbw, above all jealousy of female influence or fem^e 
talent;, in short, he knew his own superiority, and needed not 
to measare himself to prove his height. He is quite content, 
ratl^er glad, that every body should set him down as a common^ 
place character. Far from being jealous of his wife's ruling 
Bim, he was amused by the notion : it flattered his pride, and it 
was convenient to his mdolence; it fell jp, too, with his peculiar 
humour. The' more I retired, the more i was put forward, he, 
laughing behind me, prompted and forbade me to look back. 

*' Now, H^ea, I am come to a point where ambition ceased 
to be virtue. But why should I tell you all thisi no one is ever 
the better for the experience of another." 

** Oh ! I cannot believe that," cried Helen, " pray, pray go 
on ; fer though this is a sort of experience I can never want, 
yet it is most interesting to me to know all that you have 
felt" 

•* lliank you, my love, but as to your never being in a similar 
situation, I don^t see any impossibility. You may marry a man 
of high political influence. 

** Ambition first rose in my mind from the ashes of another 
passion. Fresh materials, of hetorogeneous kinds, altered the 
colour, and changed the nature of the flame : I should have told 
you, but narrative is not my forte, I never can remember to tell 
things in their fight order. I forgot to tell you, that when Ma- 
dame de Stael^fi book, * Sur la Revolution Fran^aise,' came out, 
it made an extraordinary impression upon me. I turned, in the 
first place, as every body did, eagerly to the chapter on Fnjfland, 
but, though my national feelings were gratified, my remale 
pride was dreadfully mortified by what she says of the ladies of 
England tin fact, she could not judge of them. They were 
afraid of her. They would not come out ortheir shells. What 
she called timidity, and what I am sure she longed to call stu- 
pidity, was the silence of over-awed admiration, or mixed cu- 
riosity and d»cretion. Those who did venture, had not full 
possession of their powers, or in a hurry showed them in a wrong 
directnii. She saw none of them in their natural state. She 
asserts that, though there may be women distinguished as writers 
in England, there are no ladies who have any great conversa- 
tional and political influence in society, of that kind which, during 
tancien regime^ was obtained in France by what thev would cau 
ttieixfimmes marquantesy such as Madame de Tencm, Madame 
du Defl&nd, Mademois^le de I'Espinasse. This remark stung 
me to the quick, fbr^my country and for myself, and raised 
in me a fiiolisb, vain-glorious emulation, an ambition false in its 
objects, «bA unsoited to the manners, domestic habit% and public 
Vol. I. 7 
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virtue of oar couutr^r. I ought to bave been {^ratified by her ob* 
aervm^, that a lady is never to be met with in England, as for- 
merly in France, at the Bureau du Miniatre; and that in Eng- 
land there has never been any example of ■ a woman's having 
known in public afiiurs, or at least told, what ought to have been 
kept secret Between ourselves, I suspect she was a little mis- 
taken in some of these assertions; but, be that as it may, I de- 
termined to prove that she was mistaken; I was conscious that 
I had more within me than I had yet brought out; I did not 
doubt that I had eloquence, if I had but courage to produce it. 
It is really astonishing Vhat a mischievous efibct those few pas- 
sages proQUced on my mind. In London, one book drives out 
another, one impression, however deep, is efiaced by the next 
shaking of the sand ; but I was then in the country ; for, unluck- 
ily for me. Lord Qavenant had been sent away on some special 
embassy. Left alone with my nonsense, I set about, as soon as 
I washable to assemble an audience round me, to exhibit myself 
in the character of a female politician, and I believe I had a no- 
tion at the same time of being the Enfflish Corinne. Roche- 
foucalt, the dexterous anatomist of self-love, says, that we con- 
fess our small faults, to persuade the world that we have no large 
ones. But, for my part, I feel that there are some small faults 
more difficult to me to confess than any large ones. Affectation, 
xfor instance; it is something so little, so paltry, it is more than 
a crime, it is a ridicule: I believe I did make myself completely 
ridiculous ; I am glad Lord Davenant was not by, it lasted but 

a short time. Our dear good friend D (you knew ID 

at Florence?) could not bear to see it; bis regard for Lord 
Davenant ur?ed him the more to disenchant me, and bring me 
back, before nis return, to my natural form. The disenchant- 
ment was rather rude. 

" One eveninfi[, after I had been snuffinff up incense till I was 
quite intoxicated, when my votaries had departed, and we were 
alone together, I said to him, * Allow that this is what would be 
called at Paris un grand tucc^s* 

*♦ D— made no reply, but stood opposite to me, playing 

in his peculiar manner with his great snuffbox, slowly swaying 
the snuff from side to side. Knowing this to be a sign that he 
«was in some ffreat dilemma, I asked of what he was thinking. 
* Of you,' said he. * And what of me 1** In his French accent 
he repeated those two provoking lines — 

* Now wit, like wine, intoxicmtes Uw brsi9. 
Too strong for feeble women to luitmin.* 

^ * To my face V said I, smiling, for Firied to command my 
tempei; 

' Better than behhid your back, as othen do,' said he. 
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^ * Behind my back!* said I, ' impossible/ 

*' * Perfectly possible,* said he, ' as I could prove if you were 
strong enough to bear it' ^ 

^ ' Quite strong, enough,* I said, and bade him speak on. 

" ' Suppose you were oflfered,' said he, * the fairy-ring that ren- 
dered the possessor invisible, and enabled him to hear every 
thing that was said! and all that was thought of him, would you 
throw it away, or put it on your fingerl'* 

** * Put it on my finger,' I replied ; * and this instant, for a true 
friend is better than a magic ring, I put it on.' 

" * You are very brave,' said he, * then you shall hear the 
lines 1 heard in a rival salon, repeated by him who last wafted 
the censer to you to-night.* He repeated a kind of doggrel pas- 
quinade, beginnii^ wifli — 

* Tell me, gentles, have yon seen, 
Tlie prating sbe, tbe mock Ck>rinne.* 

** D , who had the coun^ for my good to inflict the 

"blow, could not stay to see its eTOct, and this time I was left 
alone, not with my nonsense, but with my reason. It was quite 
sufficient I was cured. My only consolation in nw disgrace 

Was, that I honourably kept D- ^s counsel. The friend who 

composed the lampoon, from that dvy to this never knew that I 
< had heard it; though I must own I often longed to tell him, when 
he was ofiering his incense again, that I wished he would reverse 
bis practice, and let us have the satire in my presence, and keep 
the flattery for my absence. The graft of affectation, wHich was 
but a poor weak ttdng, fell off at once, but the root of the evil 
had not yet been readied* My iriend D had not cut deep 

enough, or perhaps fbared to cut away too much that was sound 
and essential to life ; my political ambition remained, and on 
XiOrd Davenanfs return sprang up in full vigqur. 

'* Now it is all over, I can analyze and understand my own 
motives: when -I first began my political course T really and tru- 
ly had no love for power ; fiiU of other feelings, I was averse from 
it ; it was absolutely disagreable to me ; but as people acquire a 
taste for drams after makmg faces at first swallowing, sol, from 
experience of the excitation, acquired the habit, thelqve, of this 
mental dram-drinking ; besides, I had such delightfiil excuses 
for myself: I didn't love power for its own sake, it was never 
qsed for myself, always for others; ever with my old principle 
of sacrifice in full play : this flattering unction I laid to my soul, 
and it long hid firom me its weakness, its gradual corruption. 

** The first instance in which I used my influence, and by my 
husband^s intervention obtained a favour of some importance, 
the thing done, though actuallv obtained by private fitvour, wa^ 
in A publie point of view well done tad fit to be done; but when 
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in time Lord Davenaot had reached that emiaeiiee whidi had 
been the summit of my ambitioOt uid when once it was known 
that I had influence (and in making it known between jest and 
earnest Lord Davenant was certainly to blame,) numbers of 
course were ea^^er to avail themselves of the discovery, swarms 
bom in the noontide ray, or such as salute the rismg more, 
bozzed round me. I was good-natured and glad to do the ser- 
vice, and proud to show that I could do it. I thought I had some 
right to share with Lord Daveiiant, at least the honour and jdea- 
sures of patronage, and so he willingly allowed it to be, as loag 
as my objects were well chosen, though he said to me once with 
a serious smile, * The patronage of Europe would not satisfy yoa; 
you would want India, and if you had India, you would sigh fer 
the new world,' I only laughed and said * The same thought w 
Lord Chesterfield's, only more neatly put ^ If all Ireland were 
given to such a one for his patrimony, he'd ask fi>r tlie Isle of 
Man for his cabbage-garden." Lord Daveiiant did not smile. 
I felt a little alarmed, and a feeling of estrangement began be- 
tween us. 

" I recollect one day his seeing a note on ray table from one 
of my proteg^Sy thanking me outrageously, and extolling jny 
very obliging disposition. He read, and threw it down, and wiUi 
one of his dry-humour smiles repeated half to himself— 



* By flatterers besicfed. 



And 80 obliging tbat the ne'er obliged/ 

^ I thought these lines were in the Characters of Women, and 
I hunted all through them in vain ; at last I found them in the 
character of a man, which could not suit me, and I was pacifi.ed, 
and, what is extraordinary, my conscience quite put at ease. 

**The week afterwards I went to make some request ^ra 
friend: my little boy-^for I had a dear little boy then,*«had come 
in along with mamma. Lord Davenant complied wiUi my re* 
quest, but unwillingly I saw, and as if he felt it a weakness ; and, 
putting his hand upon the curly-pated little fellow's head, he said, 

* This boy rules Greece, I see/ The child was sent for the 
Grecian history, his father took him on his knee, while he read 
the anecdote, and as he ended he whispered in the child's ear, 

* Tell mamma this must not be ; papa should be ruled only by 
justice.' He really had puMie virtue, I only talked of it 

" After this you will wonder that I could go on, but I did.. 

^ I had at that time a friend, who talked always most roman* 
tically, and acted most selfishly, and f<x some time I never no- 
ticed the inconsistency between her words and action& In fact, 
she had two currents m her mind, two. selves, one romantic from 
books, the other selfish from worldly education and love of fk- 
shion, and of the goods of this world. She had charming mannerst 
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which I thought went for nothing with me, but which I found 
stood for every thing. In short, she was as caressing, as grace<> 
ful, in her little ways, and as selfish as a cat. She had claws, 
too ; but at first I only felt the relyet 

'* It was for this woman that I hazarded my highest happi- 
ness— my husband's esteem, and for the most paltry object ima- 
ginable. She wanted some petty place for some man who waa 
to marry her favourite maid. , When I first mentioned it to him, 
Lord Davenant coldly said, ' It canH be done,* and his pen went 
on very quickly with the letter he was writing. Vexed and 
ashamed, and the more vexed because asham^, I persisted. 

* Cannot be done for me i^ said I. * Not for any body,* said he — 

* bv me, at least' — ^I thought-^Helen, I am ashamed to tell you ^ 
wnat I thought, but I wiU tell it you, because it will show you 
how a mind may be debased by the love of power, or raUier by 
the consequence which its possession bestows. I thought he > 
meant to point out to me that, although he would not do it, I 
might get it done. And, speaking as if to myself! I said, ' Then 
ril go to such a person, then Fll use such and such ways and 
means.*' \ . 

'* Looking up from his writing at me, with a look such as I 
had never seen fVom him beforp, he replied, in the words of a 
celebrated minister, * (Test facile de se servir de pareiJs moyens, 
c'est difficile de s'y resoudre,"* 

'* I admired him, despised myself, left the room, and went and 
told my friend decidedly it could not be done. That instdnt, ' 
she became my enemy, and I felt her claws. I was proud of tiie 
wounds, and showed them te ' my husband. Now, Helen, you 
think I am cured for ever^ and safe. Alas ! no, my dear, it is 
not so ea^ to cure babbit I have,, however, some excuse, let 
me put it forward : the person for whom I again transgressed 
was my mother, and for her I was proud of doing the utmost, be- 
cause she had, as I could not fbrget„ been ready to sacrifice 
my happiness to her speculations. She had left off building 
castles in the air, but she had outbuilt herself on earth* She 
had often recourse to me in her difficulties, and I supplied funds^ 
as well I nught, for I had a most liberal allowance from my most 
liberal lord ; but schemes of my own, very patriotic but not 
Qverwise, had in process of time drained my purse. I had a 
school at Cecilhur§t, and a lace manu&ctory, and to teach my 
little ^irls I must needs bring over lace-makers from Flanders, 
and Lisle thread, at an, enormous expense : I shut my lace-ma- 
fcers up in a room, (foi secrecy was necessary,) where, like spK 
ders they quarrelled with each other and fought, and the wholQ 
&iled. 

•* Another scheme, very patriotic too, cost me an immensity; 
trying to make Indian Cachemireq in England, very beautifiil they 
isrere, but they left not the tenth part of a penny in my priviUft 
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jmrtei and then mj motherwanted aome thomands fbra new dairjr; 
dairiesHvere then the fashion, and hers was to be floored with' 
the finest Dutch tiles,, furnished with Sevre china, with- plate-^ 
glass windows^ and a porch hung with French mirrors ; so she 
set me to represent to Lord Davenant her very distressed situa- 
tion, and to present a petition from her for a pension. The first 
time I urged my mother's request, Lord Davenant said, * I am 
sure, Anne, that you do not know what you are asking.' I de> 
aisted. I did not, indeed,, well upderstand the business, nor tt 
all comprehend that I waa assisting a fraudulent attemfrt; to ob- 
tain jHiolic money for a private purpose, but I wished to hav& 
the triumph of success,. I wished ta feel my own influence. , 

*'Had it been foretold to roe that I could bo fi>rget myself m 
the intoxication of political power, how I should have disdained^ 
the prophecv, ' Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing V 
There is a nne sermon of Blair's on this sabjeat ; it bad early 
made a great impression upon me ; but what are good impres- 
sions^- good feelings, good impulses^ good intentions, good any 
thing, without principle t 

"My mother wondered how I could so easily take a refusal; 
she piqued my pride by observing that she was sorry my influ-^ 
ence had declined ; her pitv, so near contempt, wounded me, 
and I unadvisedly exclaimeq that my influence had in no way 
declined. Scarcely had I uttered the words, when ] saw the- 
inference to which they laid me open,, that I had not used my 
influence to the utmost lor her. My mother had quite sense 
and just feeling enough to refrain from marking this in words. 
She noted it jonly by an observing look, followed by a sigh. She 
confessed that I had always been so kind, so much kinder than 
she could have expected, that she would say no more. This 
was more to the purpose with me then if she had talked for 
hours. I heard fresh sighs, and saw tears begin to flow — a mo- 
ther's sighs and tears it is difficult, and I felt it was shamefiiU 
to bear. I was partly- melted, much confused, and hurried, too, 
by visiters coming in, and I hastily promised that I would try 
once more what f could do. The moment I had time for rc^ 
flecition I repented of what I had promised. But the words were 
past recall. It was so disagreeable to me to speak about the 
afiair to my husband, that I wanted to get it efi^ my mind as 
soon as possible, but the day passed without my being able to 
find a moment when I could speak to Lord Davenant in private. 
Company stayed till late, my mother the latest. At parting, as 
i^e kissed me, calling me her dearest Anne, she said she was 
convinced I could do whatever I pleased with Lord Davenant, 
and as she was going down stairs, added, she was sure the first 
words she should hear from me in the morning would be *■ victo- 
ry, victory.' 

^rBated myself for admitting the thought, and yet there it 
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fi^; I let it in, and couM not get H est Ftom what an inde- 
scribable mis^ture of weak motives or impulses, and often with- 
out one reasonable princii^e, do we aet in the most impcntant 
momentrof life. Even as I opened the door of his room I hesi* 
tated, my heart beat forebodingly ; but I thought I could not re- 
treat, and I went in. 

*^He was standing, on the hearth looking weary, but a re« 
vivlng smile came on seeing me, and he held out his hand — 
*My comfort always,' said m. 

'* I took his hand, and, hesitating, was again my better self; 
but I would not go hack,. nor could I begin, with any pre&ce.-^ 
Thank heaven that was knpossible. I began: 

" ' Davenant, I am come to ask you a favour, and you must da 
it for me.' 

'* I hope it is in my power, my dear,' said he; ^I am sure you 
would not ask ' and there he stopped. 

" I told him it was in his power, and that I would hot ask it 

for any creature living, but ' He put his hand upon my 

Hps, told me he knew what I was goii^ to say, and begged me 
not to say it ; but I, hoping to carry it off playfully, kissed his 
hand, and putting it aside said, * I must ask, and yeu must grant 
this to my mother.' He replied, *It cannot be, Anne, consis- 
tently with public justice, and with my public duty. I- ' 

"* Nonsense, nonsense,^* I said, *such words are only to mask 
a refusal.' Mask, I remember, was the word that hurt him. 
Of all I could have U6ed» it was the worst : I knew it the instant 
I had said it. Lord Davenant stepped back and with such a 
look ! You, Helen, who have seen only his benign countenance, 
his smiling eyes, V^annot conceive iU I am sure he must have 
seen how much it alarmed me, for suddenly it changed, and I 
jsaw all the melting soilness of love. 

*^ Oh fool ! vain wicked fool that I was ! I thought of * victo^ 
ry,' and pursued it. My utmost power of persuasion — words-«<> 
smiles—and tears I tried — and tried in vain; and then I could 
not bear to feel that I had in vain made this trial of power and 
love. Shame and pride and anger seized me by turns, and 
raised such a storm within roe^*euch confusion — ^that I knew 
not what I did or said. And he was so calm \ looked so, at 
least, though I am sure he was not His self-possessicm piqued 
and provoked me past all bearing. I cannot tell you exactly 
iiow it was — it was so dreadfully interesting to me that T am 
unable to recall the exact words; but I remember at last hear- 
ing him say, in a voice I had never befi)re heard^ ^ Lady Dave^ 
nant!'—- He had never called me so before; he had always 
called me * Anne,' it seemed as if he had dismissed me f^om hia 
heart 
' '* Call me Anne I O call me Anne !' 
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** And he yielded iostaBtly, he called me Anne, and caress- 
ing me, * his Anne.* 

** O Helen ! never do ae I did. I whispered, < Then, my love,. 
you will do this for me— for me, your own Anne?* 
• *' He put roe gently away, and leaned against the chimney- 
piece in silence. Then turning to me, in a low suppressed 
voice, be said: 

- ^ * I have loved you — ^love you as much as man can love wo- 
man, there is nothmff I would not sacrifice for you, except^-^ 

^*No exceptions! cried I, in an affected tone of gaiety. 

** 'Except hcmour,' he repeated, firmly.— Helen, my doar, you 
are of a generous nature, so am I, but the demon of pride was 
within me, it made me long to try the extent of my power. Dis- 
appoint^, I sunk to meanness; never, never, however temptedt 
hdwever provoked, never do as I did, never reproach a friend 
with any sacrifice you have made for them ; this is a meanness 
whieh your ffiend may forgive^ but whieh you can never forgive 
yourselfl 

" I reproached him with the sacrifice of* my^ feelings, which I 
had made in marrying him ! His answer was, * t feel that what 
you say is true, I am now convineed you are incapable of loving 

me ; and, since I cannot make you happy, we had better 

part' 

** These were the last words I heard. The blow was wholly 
unexpected, 

" Whether I sunk dowi^ or threw myself at his feet, I know 

not ; but when 1 came to myself he was standing beside me^ 

There were other faces, but my eyes saw only his : I felt his 

hand holding mine, T pressed it, and said ' Forget' He stooped 

^own and whispered ' It is forgotten.* 

** I believe there is nothing can touch a generous mind so 
much as the being treated with perfect generosity — nothing 
makes us so deeply feel ouiM)wn fault'* 

Lady Davenant was here so much moved that she eould say 
no more. By an involuntary BK>tion, she checked the reins, and 
the horses stopped, and she continued quite silent for a few mi>- 
nutes : at length two or three deeply ^^awn sighs seemed to re- 
lieve her ; she looked up, and her attention seemed to be caught 
by a bird that was singing sweetly on a branch over their heads. 
t%e asked what bird it was? Helen showed it to her where it 
sat: she looked up and smiled, touched the horses witdi her whip, 
and went on where she had left off — 

"The next thing was the meeting my mother m the morning; 
I prepared myself for it, and thought I was now armed so strong 
in honesty that I could- go through with it well: my mondity^ 
however, was a little nervous, was fluttered by the knock at the 
door, and, when I heard her voice as she came towards my- room,, 
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asking eagerly if I was alone, I feltja sickneaB at the certainty 
that Itnust at once crush hex hope& But I stood resolved ; my 
eyes fixed on the door through which she was to enter. She 
came in, to my astonishment, with a face radiant with joy, and 
hastening to me she embrac»i me with the warmest expreeeion 
of fondness and gratitude. — ^I stood petrified as I heard her talk 
of my kindness — my generosity. I asked what she could mean, 
said there must be some mistake. But holding before my eyes 
a note, * Can there be any mistake in this V said she. That note, 
for I can never forget it, I will repeat to you. 

" < What you wish can be done in a better manner than yoa 
proposed. The public must have no concern with it; Lady Da- 
venant must have the pleasure of doing it her own way ; an an- 
nuity to the amount required i^all be punctually paid to your 
banker. The first instalment will be iu his hands by the time 
you receive this. — Davbnant.'. 

*' When I bad been formerly disenchanted from my trance of 
Jove, the rudeness of the shock had benumbed all my fiiculties, 
and left me scarcely power to think; but now, when thus reco- 
vered from the delirium of power, I was immediately in perfect 
possession of my understanding, and when I was made to com- 
prehend the despicable use I would have made of my influence, 
or the influence my husband possessed, I was so shocked, that I 
have ever since, I am conscious, in speaking of any political cor- 
ruption, rather exaggerated my naturaliauiorrence of it Not 
firom the mean and weak idea of convincing the wodd how fb? 
' r^ign all such wrcmg was to my soul, but because it really is fe* 
reign to it, because I know how it can debase the most honounu 
ble characters; I do not feel so much shocked at the criminal as 
at the crime, because I saw it once in all its hideousness so near 
myself; 

** A change in the ministry took place this year, Lord Dave- 
nanVs resignation was sent m and accepted, and in retirement I 
bad not only leisure to be good, but also leisure to cultivate my 
mind.- Of course I had read all such reading as ladies read, but 
this was very dififerent from the kind of stud^r that would enable 
me to keep pace with liord Davenant and his highly informed 
friends. Man;^ of these, more men of thought than of show, vi- 
sited us from time to time in the country. Though I had passed 
very well in London society, blue, red, and green, literary, fkp 
shionable, and political, ana had been extolled as both witty and 
wise, especially when my husband was in place; yet when I 
came into close contact with minds of a higher order, I felt my 
own deficiencies. Lord Davenant*s superiority I particularly 
perceived in the solidity of the ground he uniformly took and 
neld-in reasoning. And when I, too confident, used to venture 
rashly, and often found myself surrounded, and in imminent dan^- 
ger in argiiment, he often used to 1)ring me oflT and ably cover 
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my-retieat, snd looked so pleased, so proud, when I made a ha^ 
py hit, or jumped to a rigfht conclusion. 

'^But what 1 most lik^ most admired, in him was, that he 
never triumphed or took un&ir advanta^res on the strength of 
his learning, of his acquirements, or of what I may call his lo- 
gical training. 

** I mention these seeming trifles because it is not always in 
the mat occasions of life that a generous disposition shows it- 
self in the way which we most f^. Little mstances of gene- 
rosity shovm in this way, unpercei?ed by others, have ^ne meet 
deeply into mv mind; and have most raised my opinion of bis 
character. The sense that I was over rather than undervalued, 
made me the more ready to acknowledge and feel my own defi- 
ciencies. I felt the truth of an aphorism of Lord Veralam*9, 
which is now come down to the copy-books; that. * knowledge is 
power.* Having made this notable discovery, I set about with 
all my might to acquire knowledge. You may smile, and think 
that this was only m a new form the passidh for power ; no, it 
was something better. Not to do myself injustice, I now felt 
the pure desire of knowledge, and enjoyed the pure pleasure of 
obtaming it; assisted, suppocted, and delighted, by ^e sympa- 
thy of a superior mind. • 

' *' As to intellectual happiness, this was the happiest time of 
my life. As if my, eyes had been rubbed by your favourite 
dervise in the Arabuin tales, with his charmed ointment, which 
opened at once to view a]l the treasures of the earth, I saw and 
craved the boundless treasures opened to my view. I now 
wanted to read all that Lord Davenant was reading, that I might 
be up to his ideas, but this was not to be done in an instant 
There was a Frenchwoman who complained that she never could 
learn any thing, because slie could not find any body to teach 
her all she wanted to know in two word& I was not quite so 
exi^eante as this lady; but, after having skated on easily and 
rapidly, far on the superficies of knowledge, it was difficult and 
rather mortifying to have to go back and begin at the beginning. 
Yet, when I wanted to go a little deeper, and really ta under- 
stand what I was about, this was essentially necessary. I could 
not have ^ot through without the assistance of one who showed 
me what I might safely leave unlearned, and whe pointed out 
what fruit was worth climbing for, what would only turn to 
ashes. 

" This happy time of my life too quickly passed away. It 
was interrupted, however, not by any fault or folly of ^my own» 
but by an infliction from the hand of Providence, to which, I 
trust, I submitted with resignation — we lost our dear little boy ; 
my second boy was bom dead, and my confinement was fol- 
lowed by long and severe illness. I was ordered to try the air 
ofDevo^ire. 
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" One night — ^now, my dear, I have kept for the last the only 
romantic incident in my life— one night, a vesBel was wrecked 
upon our coast; one of the passengers, a lady, an invalid, was 
hroughl to our hoase ; I hastened to her assistance ;-»-it was my 
heautifbl rival ! 

** She was in a deep decline, and had been at Lisbon for some 
time, but she was now sent home 1i)y the physicians, as they 
eend people from one country to another to die. The captain 
of the ship in which she was, mistook the lights upon the coast, 
and ran the ship ashore near to our house. 

** Of course we did for her all we could, but she was dying: 
she knew nothing of my history, and, I trust, I soothed her last 
moments-fihe dfed in my arms. 

** She had one child, a son, then at Eton: we eent for him, he 
arrived too late, the feeling he showed interested us deeply ; we 
kept him with us some time, he was grateful, and afterwards, as 
he grew up he often wrote to me. His letters you have read.'* 

" Mr. Beauclerc !"^aid Helen. 

** Mr. Beauclerc. — ^I had not seen him for some time, when 
General Clarendon presented him to me as his ward at Florence, 
where I had opportunities of essentially serving him. 

** You may now understand, my dear, why I had expected that 
Mr. Granville Beauclerc might have preferred coming to Cla- 
rendon Park this last month of my stay in England to the plea- 
sures of London. I was angry, I own, but, iSter five minutes* 
grace I cooled, saw that I must be mistaken, and came to the 
just conclusion of the old poet, that no one sinks at once to the 
depth of ill, and ingratitude I consider as the depth of ill. I 
opine, therefore, that some stronger feeling than friendship now 
operates to detain Granville Beauclerc. In that case I forgive 
him, but, for his own sake, and with such a young man I should 
say for the sake of society— of the public good — ^for he will end 
in public life, I hope the present object is worthy of him, who- 
ever she may be. 

" Have I any thing more to tell you 1 Yes, I should say that, 
when by changes in the political world Lord Davenant was 
again in power, I had learned, if not to be less ambitious, at 

least to show it less. D , who knew always how to put sense 

into my mind, so that I found it there, and thought it completely 
my own, had once said that * every public man who has a culti<* 
vated and high minded-wife has in fact two selves, ellch holding 
watch and ward fof the other.* The notion pleased me — ^pleased 
both my fancy and my reason ; I acted on it, and Lord Dave- 
nant assures me that I have been this second self to him ; and I 
am willing to believe it, first because he is a man of strict 
truth, and secondly, because every woman is willing to believe 
what she wishes. 
iAdy Davenant paused, and after some minutes of reflection, 
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0ud, **I confesB, however, that I have not reason to be quite sa* 
tiflfied with myself as a mother; I did not attend sufficiently to 
Cecilia's early education : engrossed with politics, I left her too 
much to governesses, at one period to a very bad one. I have 
done what I can to remedy this, and you have done more per- 
haps ; but I much (ear that the early neglect can never be com- 
pletely repaired : she is, however, marri^ to a man of sense, and 
when I go to Russia I shall think with satisfaction that I leave 
you' with her." 

After expressing how deeply ^e had been interested in all 
that she had heard, and how grateful she felt for the confi- 
dence reposed in her, Helen said she could not help wishing 
that Cecilia knew all that had been just told to her of Lady 
Davenant's history. If Cecilia could but know all the tender- 
ness of her mother's heart, how much less would she fear, how 
much more would she love her !" 

•* It would answer no purpose," replied Lady Davenant ; " there 
are persons with intrinsic differences of character, who, explain 
as you will, can never understand one another beyond a certain 
point Nature and art forbid — ^no spectacles you can furnish 
will remedy certain defects of vision. Cecilia sees as much as 
she can ever see of my character, and I see, in the best light, 
the whole of her& So Helen,' my dear, take the advice of a 
Scotch proverb — proverbs are vulgar, because they usually con* 
tain common sense — * Let well alone.' 

•'You are really a very good little friend," added she, "but 
keep my personal narrative for your own use." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Ir was late before they reached home, and Helen dressed as • 
first aj9 possible, fi>r the GoD^rars punctual habits required that 
all should assemble in the drawing-room five minutes at least 
before dinner. Helen was coming down the private turret stair- 
case, which led from the family apartments to the great hall, 
when just at the turn, and m the most awkward way possible, 
tshe met a gentleman,, a stranger where never stranger had been 
seen by her before, running up full speed, so that Siey had but 
\barely space and time to clear out of each other's wav. Pardons 
were begged of course. The manner and voice of the stranger 
were particularly gentleman-like. A servant followed with nis 
portmanteau, inquiring into which room Mr. Beauclerc was to 
go? 

♦* Mr. Beauclerc i" — ^When Helen got to the drawing-room, 
and found that not even the General was there, she thought 
she could have time to run up the great staircase to Lady 
Davenant's room, and tell her that Mr. Beauclerc was dome. 

" My dear Lady Davenant, Mr. Beauclerc !" — ^He was there ! 
and she made her retreat as quickly as possible. The quantity 
that had been said about him, and the awkward way in which 
they had thus accidentally met, made her feel much embarassed 
when they were regularly introduced. 

At the beginning of dinner Helen fancied that there was an 
unusual silence and constraint ; perhaps this might be so, or per^ 
haps people were really hungry, or perhaps Mr. Beauclerc had 
not yet satisfied the General and L&ay Davenant; however, to- 
wards the end of dinner, and at the dessert, he was certainly 
entertaining; and Lady Cecilia appeared particularly amused 
by an account which he was giving of a little French piece he 
had seen just before he left London, called **Les Premieres 
Amours,'* and Helen might have been amused tQO, but that Lady 
Cecilia called upon her to listen, and Mr. Beauclerc turnmg his 
eyes upon her, she saw, or fancied that he was put out in his 
story, and though he went on with perfect gooa.bireeding, yet 
it was evidgptly with diminished spirit As soon as politeness 
permitted, at .the close of the story, she, to relieve him and her- 
self; turned to the aide-de-camp on her other side, and devoted 
Vol. I. 8 
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or fleemed to devote to him her exclusive attentiMi. He was 
always tiresome to her, but ntiw more than ever ; he went on, 
when once set-a-going, about bis horses and his dogs^ while she 
had the mortification of hearing, almost immediately after her 
seceding, that Mr. B4»LUclere recovered the life and spirit of his 
tone, and was in full and delightful enjoyment of conversation 
with Lady Cecilia. Something very entertaining caught her 
ear every now and then ; but, with her eves fixed m the neces- 
sary direction, it was impossible to make it out, through the 
aide-de-camp's never ending tediensness. She thought Uie sit- 
ting after dinner never would terminate, though it was in &ct 
'rather shorter than usual. 

As soon as they reached the drawing-room, Laxly Cecilia 
asked her mother what was the -cause, of Gran viNe's delay in 
town, and why he had come to-day, after he had written it was 
impossible 7 

lAdy Pavenant answered that he had 'trampled,'' as Lord 
Chatham did, < on impossibilities.' ^ It was not a physical im- 
possibility, it seems." 

" I'm sure — I hope," continued Cecilia, ** that none of the 
Beltravers' set had any thing to do with his delay, yet from a j 
word or two thetxeneral let &1I, I'm almost sure that tbey have I 

— lady Blanche, I'm afraid ?" There she stopped. **^If 1 

it were only a money difficulty with Lord Beltravers," re- 
sumed she, ** that might be easily settled, for Beauclerc is rich 
enough." 

"Yes," said Lady Davenant, " but rashly generous ; an un- 
common fault in these days, when young men are in general sel- 
fishly prudent or selfishly extravagant" . ^ 

•* I hope," said Cecilia, — " I hope Lady Blanche Forrester 
will not — — " there she paused, and consulted her mother's coun- 
tenance ; her mother answered that Beauclerc had not spoken 
to her of Lady Blanche. After putting her hopes and fears, 
questions and conjectures, into every possible form and direction, 
Lady Cecilia was satisfied that her mother knew no more than 
herself, and this was a great comfort. 

When Mr. Beauclerc reappeared, Helen was glad that she was 
settled at an embroidery frame, at the farthest end of the room, 
as there, apart from the world, she felt safe from alL cause for 
eixibarrossment, and there she continued happy till some one came 
to raise the light of the lamp over her headf. It was Mr.' Beau- 
clerc, and, as she. looked up, she gave a ^lish little start of sur- 
prise, and then, all her confusion returning, with thanks scarce 
audible, her eyes were instantly fixed on the geranium leaf she 
was embroidering. He asked how she could by lamplight dis* 
tinguish blue from gi^ed? a simple and not very alarming ques- 
tion, but she did not hear the words rightly, and thinking he 
asked whether she wished for a skreen, she answered **No, 
thank you.'* 
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Lady Cecilia laughed, and covering Helen's want of hearing 
hy Beauclerc^s want of sight explained--^" Do not you see, Gran- 
ville, the silk-cardis are written upon ' blue' and * green ;* there 
can be no mistake." 

Mr. Beauclerc made a few more laudable attempts at conver- 
sation with Miss Stanley, but she, still imagining that this was 
forced^ could not in return say any thing but what seemed forced 
and unnatural, and as unlike her usual self as possible. Lady 
Cecilia tried to relieve her ; she would have done better to have 
let it alone, for Beauclerc was- not of the French opinion that. 
La modeslie n^est bonne qv!'^ quinze ans, and to him it appeared 
only a graceful timidity. Helen retired earlier than any one 
else, and, when she thought over her foolish awkwardness, felt 
as much ashamed as if Mr. Beauclerc had actually heard all that 
Lady Cecilia had^^id about him — had seen all her thoughts, and 
understood the reason of her confusion. At last, when Lady 
Cecilia came into her room before she went to bed, she began 
with — ** I am sutc you are going to scold me, and I deserve it; I 
am so provoked witli myself, and the worst of it is^ that I do 
not think I shall ever get over it — ^I am afraid I shall be just as 
foolish again to-morrow." 

'^I could find it in my heart to scold you to death," said Lady 
Cecilia, ** but that I am vexed myself." 

Then hesitating, and studying Helen's countenance, she 
seemed douhtful how to proceed. Either she was playing ^th 
Helen's curiosity, or she was really herself perplexed. She made 
two or three beginnings, each a little inconsistent with the other. 

** Mamma is always right ; with her- — 'coming events' really 
and truly 'cast their shadows before.' I do believe she has the 
&tal gift, the coming ill to kno\v!" 

"Ill !" said Helen; " what ill is coming?" 

"After aH however, it may not be an ill," said Lady Cecilia; 
** it may be all fgr the best; yet I am shockingly disappointed, 
though I declare I never formed any — — "^ ' - 

" Oh, my dear Cecilia, do tell me at once what it is you mean." 

" I mean that Granville Beaaelere, like all men df genius, has 
acted like, the greatest fool." 

" What has he done 1" 

"He is absolutely — ^you miiat look upon him in future — as a 
married man." . 

Helen was delighted. Cecilia could form no farther schemes 
on her account, and she felt relieved from all her awkwardness. 

" Dearest Helen, this is well, at all events, cried Cecilia, see- 
ing her cleared countenance. , " This comforts me ; you are at 
ease ; and, if I have caused you one uncomfortable evening, I 
am sure you are consoled for it by the reJQection that my mother 
ivas right, and I, as usual, wrong:. But, Helen," continued she 
earnestly, "remember that this i^ not tg be ki]K)wn: remember 
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you mint not breathe the least bint of what I ba^e told yoa t9 
mamma or the General." 

Something more than astoDiahment appeared in Helenas coon' 
tenance. '^And is it poeaible that Mr. Beaa^lerc does not teli 
themy--doeenotjtrQ8t his goardkn and such a friend as your 
mother?" said Helen. 

••He will tell them^ be will tell them— ^but not yetf perhaps 
not till— ^e is not to see his iinanc^e — they have for some rea- 
son agreed to be separated for some time — I do not know exactly, 
but surely every body may choose their own opportunity for tell- 
ing their own secrets. In fact, Helen, the lady, I understaodt 
maide it a point with him that nothing should be said of it yet- 
to any one." 

•• But he told it to you r 

•• No, indeed, he did not tell it ; I found it out, and he could 
not deny it ; but he charged me to keep it secretf and I woold 
not have told it to any body living but yourself; and to you, after 
' all I had said about him, I felt it was necessary — I thought I was 
bound — in short, I thought it would set things tb. rights, and 
put you at your case at once." 

•And then, with more earnestness, she again pressed upon 
Helen a promise of secrecy, especially towards Lady Davenant 
llelen submitted. Cecilia embraced her aflfectionately, and left 
the room. Quite tired and quite happy, Helen was in bed and 
asleep in a few minutes. 

Not the slightest suspicion crossed her mind that all her friend 
had been telling her was not perfectly true. To a more prac- 
tised, a less confiding, person the perplexity of Lady Cecilia's pre- 
&ces,lind some contradictions or inconsistencies, might havesug- 
flfested doubts; but Helen's general confidence in her friend's truth 
had never yet been seriously shaken. Lady Davenant she had 
always thought prejudiced on this point, and too severe. If there 
had been in early childhood a bad habit of inaccuracy inC^ecilia, 
Helen. thought it long since cured; and so perhaps it was, till 
she formed a firiendship abroad with one who had.no respect for 
truth. 

But of this Helen knew nothing; and, in fact, till now Lady 
' Cecilia's aberrations had beei^ always trifling, almost impercep- 
tible, errors, such as only her mother's strictness or Miss Cla- 
rendon's scrupulosity could detect Nor would Cecilia have 
ventured upon a decided, an important, false assertion, except 
£>r a kind purpose. Never in her life had she told a falsehood 
to injure any human creature, or one that she could foresee 
might, by any possibility, do harm to any living being. But here 
was a friend, a verf dear friend, in an awkward em&rrassment, 
and brought into it by her means; and, by a little innocent 
stretching of the truth she could at once, she fancied, set all to 
rights. The moment the idea came into her head, upon the 
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spur of the occasion, she resolved to execute it directly. It was 
settled between the drawing-room door and her dressing-room. 
And when thus executed successfully, with happy sophistry ^he 
justified it to herself. "After all," said she to herself, " though 
' it was not absolutely true, it was ben trovato, it wa^ as near tne 
truth, perhaps, as possible. Beauclerc^s best friends- really 
feared that he was falling in love with the lady in question, it 
was Very likely, and too likely, it might end in his marrying this 
Lady Blanche Forrester. And, on every account, and every 
way, it was for the best that Helen should consider him as a 
married man. This would restore Helen by one magical stroke 
to herself, and release her from that wretched state in which she 
could neither please nor be pleased." And, as far as this good 
effect upon Helen was concerned, Lady CecUia^s plan was ju- 
dicious ; it succeeded admirably. 

Wonderful ! how a few words spoken^ a single idea taken out 
of or put into the mind, can make such a difference, not only in 
the mental feelings, but in the whole bodily appearance, and in 
the actual powers of perception and use of our senses. 

When Helen entered the breakfast-room the next morning, 
she looked, and moved, and felt, quite a different creature from 
what she had been the preceding day. She had recovered the 
use of her understanding, and she could hear and see quite dis- 
tinctly; and the 'first she saw was, that nobody was thinking par- 
ticularly about her; a^d now she for the first time actually saw 
Mr. Beauclerc. She had before looked at him without seeing 
him, and really did not know what sort of a looking person he^ 
was, except that f^e was like a gentleman ; of that she had a sort 
of intuitive perception; — as Cuvier could tell from the first sight 
ot'a single bone what the animal was, what were its habits, and 
to what class it belonged,— so any person early used to good, 
company can, by the first gesture, the first general manner of 
being, passive or active, tell whether a stranger, even scarcely 
seen, is or is not a gentleman. . •> 

At the beginning of breakfast, Mr. Beauclerc had all the per- 
fect English quiet of look and manners, with somewhat of a high- 
bred air of indifierence to all sublunary things, yet saying and 
doing whatever was proper for the present company ; yet it was 
done and said like one in a dream, performed like a somnambu-^ 
list, correctly from habit, but all unconsciously. He awakened 
' from his reverie the moment General Clarendon came in, and he 
asked eagerly, — 

" General ! how far is it to OJd Forest?" These were the first 
words which he pronounced like one wide awake. ** I must ride 
there this morning; it's absolutely necessary," 

The General -replied, that he did not see the necessity. 

**But when I do, sir," cried Beauclerc; the natural vivacity 
of the young man breaking through the conventional manner. 

8* 
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Next moment, with an humble look, he hoped that the General 
would accompany him ; and the look of profoand humility va- 
aJflbed from hia countenance the next instant, becauae the Uene- 
nl demurred, and Beauclerc added, ^ Will not you oblige me so 
lar? * Then I must go by myself.** 

The General, seeming to p> on with his own thooghts, and 
not to be moved by his ward*s impatience, talked of a review that 
was to be pot ofl^ and at length found that he could accompaoj 
him. Beauclerc then, delighted, thanked him warmly. 

** What is the object of this essentia] visit to Old Forest, may 
I aski" said Lady Davenant. 

«< To see a dilapidated house,** said the General. 

^ To save a whole familv from ruin,** cried Beauclerc ; ^ to re- 
store a ma&of first-rate talents to his place in society.** 

«« Pshaw !" said the General. 

** Why that contemptuous exclamation, my dear General?** said 
Beauclerc. ' , 

''I have told you, and again I tell you, the thing is-impoesi- 
ble !** said the General. 

" So I hear you say, sir," replied his ward ; " biit till I am con- 
vinced, I hold to my project.** 

" And what is your project, Granville?** said Lady Davenant 

*' I will explain it to you when we are alone,.'* said Beauclerc. 

** I beg your pardon, I was not aware that there was any roys- 
tery,** said Lady Davenant. 

**No mystery,*' said Beauclerc, **only about lending ^me mo- 
ney to a friend." 

** To which I will not consent," said the General. 

"Why not, sir?" said Beauclerc, throwing back his head with 
an air of defiance in his countenance: there was, as he looked at 
his guardian, a quick, mutable succession of feelings, in striking 
contrast with the fixity of the General's appearance. 

" 1 have given you my reasons, Beauclerc," said the General. 
** It is unnecessary to repeat what I have said ; you will do no 
good." 

"No good, Genel-all When I tell you that if I lend Beltravers 
the money, to put bis place in repair, to put it in such a state 
that his sisters could live In it, he would no longer be a banished 
man, a useless absentee, a wanderer al^road ; but he would come 
and settle at Old Forest, re-establish the fortune and respecta- 
bility of his fiimily, and, above all, save his own character and 
happiness. Oh, my dear GeneraU" 

Greneral Clarendon, evidently moved % his ward's benevolent 
enthusiasm, paused, rubbed his forehead slowly, and said that 
there were many recollections which made it rather painful to 
him to revisit Old Forest Still, he would do it for Beauclerc, 
since nothing but seeing the place would convince him of the 
impracticability of the scheme. **I have not been at Old Fo- 
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rest,*' contiDtted the General, ** since I was a boy— ^ince it 
deserted by the owners, and mdly changed I shall find it 

** In former times, these Forresters were a respectable, good 
old English family, till the second wife," pretty and silly, took 
a fimcy for figuring In London, where, of course, she was nobody. 
Then, to make herself somebody, she forced her husband to stand 
for the county. A contested election — bribery — a petition—Ano- 
ther election — ^ruinous expense. Then that Bi^ltravera title 
coming to them ; and they were to live np to it, — and beyond 
their income. The old story — over head and shoulders in debt 
Then the new story, — ^that they must go abroad for economy!'* 

*' Economy ! — the cant of all those who have not courage to re- 
trench at home,'' said Lady Davenant 

**They must,'' they said, " live abroad, ** it is so cheap!'* con- 
tinued the General. *^So cheap to leave their house to go lo 
ruin! Cheap education, too! — and so good! — and what does it 
come to !" 

** A cheap provision It is for a family in many cases," said Lord 
Davenant " Wife, son, and daughter, Satan, are thy own." 

**Not in this case," cried Beauclerc, **yoo cannot mean, I 
hope." 

"I can answer for one, the daughter, at least" said Lady Da- 
.venant ; " that Mad. de St Cimon, whom we saw abroad, at Flo- 
rence,- you know Cecilia, with whom I would not let you form an 
acquaintance." 

*♦ Your fedyshi'p was quite right" said the General. 

Beauclerb could not say, "Quite wrong," — and he looked— 
sufiering. ' - 

"I know nothing of the son," pursued Laily Davenant 

" I do," said Beauclerc ; " he is my friend." 

** I thought he had been a very distressed man, that young 
Beltravers," said the aide-de-camp. 

** And if he were, that would not prevent my being his friend, 
sir," said Beauclerc. 

** Of course," said the aide-de-camp, " I pnly asked." 

•* He is a man of genius and feeling," continued Beauclerc, 
.turning to Lady Davenant 

*• But I never heard you mention Lord Beltravers before. How 
long has he been jour friendl" said Lady Davenant 

Beauclerc hesitated. The General, without hesitation, an- 
swered, " Three weeks and one day." . 

"I do not count my friendship by days or weeks," said Beau- 
clerc. - ij . 

" No, my dear Beauclerc," said the General, ** well would it 
be for you, if you would condescend to any such common-sense 
measure." He rose from the breakfast-table as he spoke, and 
rang the .bell to order the horses." 

« You arc prejudiced against Beltravers, General'; but you 
will think better of him, I am sure, when you know him." 
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"You will think wone of him when you know him, Isus- 
pecC^ replied the General. 

"Suspect! But since you only suspect^^^ said Beauclerc, 
" we English do not condemn on suspicion, unheard, UDseen/* 

"Not unheard,^* said the General, " I have heard enough of 
him.^ 
" From the reports of his enemies,*' said Beauclerc. 
" I do not usually form my judgment," replied the Genera], 
"from reports either of friends or enemies; I have not the ho- 
nour to know any of Lord Beltravers' enemies." 

"Enemies of Lord ~Beltra vers!" exclaimed Lady Davenaot 
" What right has he to enemies as if he were a great man ?— ft 
person of whom nohody ever heard, setting up to have enemies! 
But now-a-days, these candidates for fame, these would-be-cele- 
brated, set up their enemies as they would their equipages, on 
credit — then, by an easy process of prospective logic, Aake out 
the syllogism thus : — ^Every great man has enemies ; therefore, 
every man who has enemies must.be great — ^hey, Beauclerc V* 

Beauclerc vouchsafed only a faint, absent amile, and, turning 
to his guardian, asked — " Since Lord Beltravers was not to be 
allowed the honours of enemies, or the benefits of pleading pre- 
judice, on what did the General form his judgment?" 

" From his own words." 
_ " Stay judgment, my dear General," cried Beauclerc ;" words 
repeated! by whom?" 

" Repeat^ by no one^^heard from himself by myself." 
"Yourself! — I was not aware you had ever met; — wheni— 
where?" Beauclerc^ started forward on his chair, and listened 
eagerly for the answer. 

"Pity!" said Ladjr Davenant, speaking to herself—" pity ! that 
< with such quick afrcctions kindling into flame,* they should bum 
to waste.**" 

"When? — where?*' repeated Beauclerc, with his eyes fixed 
on his guardian, and his soul in his eyes. 

Soberly and slowly his guardian answered, and categorically, - 
— " When did I meet Lw-d Beltravers? A short time before 
his father's death. — Where? At Lady Grace Bland's." 

"At Lady Grace Bland's! — where he could not possibly ap- 
pear to advantage! Well, go on, sir.** 

" One moin€nt — ^pardon me, Beauclerc ; 1 have curiosity as 
well as yourself. May I ask why Lord Beltravers could not 
possibly have appeared to advantage at Lady Grace Bland's ?" 

"Because I know he cannot endure her; I have heard him, 
speaking of her, quote what Johnson or somebody says of Claris- 
sa — * a prating, preaching, frail creature.' " 

" Good !" said the General, "he said this of his own aunt!'* 
"Aunt! You cannot mean that Lady Grace is his aiint?" 
cried Beauclerc". 
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** She is his mother's sister,** rej^ied the General, ** and, there- 
fi>re, is, I coDCQive^ his aunt." 

''Be it so,*' cried Be^uclerc; '"people must tell the truth 
sometimes,^ even of their own relations; tbey must know it 
best, and, therefore, I ponclude that what Beltravers said of 
Lady Grace is true.'* 

** JBravo ! well jumped to a conclusion, Granville, as usual," 
said Lady Davenant ** But go on. General, tell us what you 
have heard fVom this precious lord ; can you have better than 
what Beauclerc, his own witness, gives in >evidence1" 

"Better,! think, and in the'same line," said the General; 
"his lordship has the merit of consistency. At table, servants, 
of course, present, and myself a stranger, I heard Lord Beltra* 
vers begin by cursing England and all that inhabit it " But 
vour country I remonstrated his aunt. He abjured England ; he 
had no country, he said, no liberal man ever has ; he had no re-i 
lations-^what nature gave him without his consent he had a 
right to disclaim, I think he argued. But I can swear to these 
words, with which he concluded^' My father is an idiot, my 
mother a brute, and my sister may go 'to the devil her own 
way.'" ♦ . 

•* Such bad taste !'^ said the aide-de-camp. 

Lady Davenant smiled at the unspeakable astonishment in 
Helen s face. '' When you have lived one season in the world, 
iny dear child, this power of surprise will be worn out" 

" But even to those who have seen the world," said the aide- 
den^mp, who had seen the world, '* as it strikes me, really it is 
such extraordinary bad taste !" 

*' Such ordinary bad taste ! as it strikes me," said Lady Dave* 
nant ; " base imitation, and imitation is always a confession of 
poverty, a want of original genius. But then there are degrees 
among the race of imitators. Some choose their originals well« 
some come near tbem tolerably ; but here, all seems equally 
bad, clumsy, Birmingham counterfeit ; don't you think so,^au- 
clercl a counterfeit that falls and makes no noise. There is 
the worst of it for your protege, whose great ambition I am 
sure it is to make a noise m the^world. However, I may spare 
my remonstrances, for X am quite aware that you would never 
let drop_a friend." 

*' Never, never !" cried Beauclerc. 

"Then, my dear Granville, do not take up this man, this 
Lord Beltravers, for, depend upon it, he will never do. If he 
had made a bold stroke for a reputation^ like a great original, 
and sported some deed without a name, to work upon the woor^ 
der-loving imagination of the credulous English public, one 
might have thought something of him. But this cowardly, ne^ 
gativesin, npt honouring bis father and mother t so commoQ* 



place too, neutral tintr— no efibct Quite a failure* one cannot 
even stare, and you know, Granville, the •bject of all these 
■trange speechea is merely to make fools stare. To be the won- 
der of the London ^orld for a single day, is the great amhition 
of these ephemeral fame-huntera, * insects that shine, buz, and 
fly-blow in the setting sun.' " 

Beauclerc pushed away his tea-cup half across the table, ex- 
claiming, " how unjust ! to class, him among a tribe he detests 
and despises as much as you can. Lady Davenant. Andall fct 
that one unfortunate speech— Not quite feir. General, not quite 
philosophical. Lady Davenant, to decide on aman'si^haracter from 
the specimen of a single speech : this is much like judging of a 
house from the sample of a single brick. All this time I know 
how Beltravers came to make Uiat speech— I know how it wb£, 
as well as If I h^ been present — ^better f 

•• Better !" cried Lady Cecilia. 

*' Ladies and gentlemen may laugh," resumed Beauclerc, 
•* but I seriously maintain — ^better !" 

" How better than the General, who was present, and heard 
and saw the whole ?" said Lady Cecilia. 

** Yes, better, for he saw only effects, and J know causes; and 
I appeal to Lady Davenant — from Lady Davenant sarcastic to 
Lady Davenant philosophic I appeal — may not the man> who dis- 
covers causes, say he Imows more than he who merely sees ef- 
fects?" 

^ He may say he knows more, at all events," replied Lad; 
Davenant; ** but now for the discovery of causes,^ metaphysical 
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** I have done," cried the^jreneral, turning to leave the break- 
fast-room; "when Beauclerc goes to metaphysics I giv^ it up.'' 

** No, no, do not give it up, my dear General," cried Lady Ce- 
cilia; " do not stir till we have heaird what will come next, &r 
I am sure it will be something delightfully absurd." 

Beauclerc bowed, and. feared he should not justify her lady- 
ship's good opmion, for he had nothing delightfully absurd to say, 
adding that the cause of his friend's appearing like a brute was, 
that he feared to be a hypocrite among hypocrites. 

" Lord Beltravers was in company with a set who were 
striving, with all their might of dissimulation, to appear better 
than they are, and he, as he always does, strove to make hin>- 
fielf appear worse than he really is." 

" Unnecessary, I should think," said Lady Davenant. 

" Impossible, I should think," said the General. ' 

" Impossible I know it is to change your opinion. Genera], of 
any cme," said Beauclerc. 

** For my own part, I am glad of that," said Lady Cecilia, 
rising; *'and I advise you, Granville, to rest content with the 
Ceneral's opinion of yourself aad say no more." 
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^* BuC* said Beauclerc ; ^ one cannot b^ content to think only 
of one*s self alwayg." 

** Say no more, sajr no more," repeated Lady Cecilia, smiling^ 
as she looked back from tlie door, where she had stopped jthe Ge- 
neral. ^ For my sake say no more, I entreat, I do dislike to hear 
80 much said about any thing or any body. What sort of a road 
is it to Old f\)rest?** continued she;. *' why should not we ladies 
go with you, my dear Clarendon, to enliven the way V 

Clarendon's countenance brightened at this proposal. The 
road was certainly beautiful, he said, by the banks of the Thames. 
Lady Cecilia and die General left the room, but Beauclerc re- 
mained sitting at ,the breakfast-taBle, apparently intently occu- 
pied in forming a tripod of three tea-spoons; Lady Davenant op- 
posite to him, looking at him earnestly, ** Granville !*•' said she. 
He started, ^ Granville ! set my mind at ease by one word, tell 
me the mot d^^nigme of this sudden friendship.'* 

** Not what you suppose," said he, steadily, yet colouring deep- 
ly. - ''The fact is, that Beltravers«nd I were school-fellows; a 
generous little fellow he was as ever was bom ; he j^t me oat 
of a sad scrape once at his own expense, and T ^an never forget 
it We had never met sincc'we left Eton, till about three weeks 
ago in town, when I found him in. great difficulties, persecuted, 
too, by a party — ^I could not turn my back on him — ^I would i;a- 
therbeshot!" 

^ No immediate necessity for being shot, my dear Granville, 
-I hope,"*^said Lady Davenant. ''But if this be, indeed, aXl, I 
will never i^y another word a^inst your Lord Beltravers; I 
will leave it to you to find out his character, or to time to diow 
it I shall be quite satisfied that you throw away your money, 
if it be only money that is in question; be this Lord Beltravers 
what he may. Let him say, ' or let them do it, it is all one to 
me,' provided that he does not marry jou to his sister." 

" He has not a thought of it," cried Beauclerc : " and if he 
had, do you conceive. Lady Davenant, that any man on earth 
could dispose of me in marriage, at his pleasure 1" 

•• I hope not," said Lady Davenant 

" Be assured not; my own will, my own heart alone, must de- 
' cide that matter." 

." The-horses are at .the door !" cried Cecilia, as she entered ; 
"but Where's Helen 1" 

Helen had made her escape out of the room when Lady Da- 
venant had pronounced the words, " Set my mind at rest, Gran- 
ville," as she felt it must then be embarrassing to him to speak, 
and to herself to hear. Her retreat had not, however, been e^ 
fected without considerable loss, she had been compelled to leave 
a large piece of the crape trimming of her gown under the foot 
of Lady Davenant's inexorable chair. 
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** Here is aometiiiiiff that belongs to MS» Stanley, if I mistake 
nqty" said the General, who first spied the fragment The aide- 
de-camp stooped foritr-Lady Cecilia pitied it — Lady Bavenant 
Eronounced it to be Helen's own &ult — Beauclerc understood 
ow it happened, and said nothing. " But, Helen," x^ried Lady 
Cecilia, as she reappeared, — ^ but, Helen, are yoa qot comiogf 
withusr 

Helen had intended to have gone in tlie pony-carriage with 
Lady Davenant, but her laSyabip now declared that she had ba- 
einess to do at home; it was settled, therefore, that Helen was 
to be of the riding party; andAhat party consisted of Lady Ceci* 
lift and the General, Beauclerc and herself. 
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CHAPTER X. 
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It was a delightful day, sun shiiiingf, not too hot, air balmv, 
birds singing, all nature gay ; and the bappy influence was quick- 
ly felt by the riding party. Unpleasant thoughts of the past or 
the future, if any sach had been, were now lofit m present en- 
joyment The General, twice a man on horseback, as he always 
felt himself, managed his own and Helen's horse to admiration, 
and Cecilia, riding on with Beauclerc, was well pleased to hear 
his first observation, that he had been quite wrong last night, in 
not acknowledging that Miss Stanley was beautiful. " People 
look so diflerent by daylight and hy candlelight," said he ; " and 
80 different when one does hot know^tncm at all, and when one 
begins to know something of them." 

" But what da.h you know yet of Helen 1" 

" One forms some idea of character from trifles light as air. 
How delightful this day is !" 

" And now you really allow she may be called beautiful V* 

" Yes, that is, with some expression of mind, heart, soul, which 
is what I look for in general," said Beauclerc. 

'* In general, what can you mean by in general ?" 

" Not in particular 4 in particular cases I might think — I might 
feel — otherwise." 

" In particular, then, dp you like fools that have no mind, heart, 
or soul, Granville 7 — Answer rae." ^ 

" Take care," said he, " that horse is too spirited for a lady." 

'* Not for me*'* said I^y Cecilia ; '^bnt do not think you shall 
getoflTso; what did, you mean 1 

" My meaning lies too deep for the present occasion!" 

" For the present company— eh ?" , 

Beauclerc lialf smiled and answered — ** Yotl know you used 
fo tell me that yoi^ hated long dkpussions on words, and nice 
distinctions." 

" Well, well,* but Ipt me have the nijce distinction now." f' 

" Between love and friendship, then, there is a vast difference 
in what one wishes for in a woman's face; there are * faces which 
pale passion loves.' "/ 

"To the right, tmm,'^ the General's voice, far behindj, wa$ 
heard to say. f 

Vol. I.-- 9 ' •' 
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To' the rigdf (bey tlirBedt.iii(a tt glade of the park, which 
openpd to a fiLvoonle yiew of the General^s,^ to which Cecilic 
knew that all attentioo muBt be paidr He came up, and they 
proceeded through a wood which Imd bees planted by hia fiithtf, 
not one tree of which had ever bees touched by sacrile^esaaxe^ 
The road lead them next into a village, ene tf the prettiest of 
that sort of scattered English villages where each lic^itstieit 
seems to have^been suited to the fancy ssr well a» te the cenve^ 
nience of each proprietor; giving an idea at, once of ooniftK 
and liberty, such as can be seen only in England ! HapfFf 'Eag". 
land, how blest, would she but know her bfiss ! ^ ^ 

This village was inhabited by the GeneraVs tenants. Hi'g 
countenance brightened and expanded, as did theirs, whenevier 
lie came amongst them ; he saw them happy, and thcjr knew 
that tjiey owed their happiness in just proportion to their land* 
lord and themselves; therefore, there was a comfortable mixture 
in their feelings of gratitude and self-respect Some old peo- 
ple, who were sitting on tlie stone benches, sunning themselves 
at their doors, rose as he passed, cap in hand, with.cofdial greet- 
ing. The oldest man, the father of the village, forgot his cratch 
as he came fbrward to see his londlordls bride, and to give him 
joy. At every house where they stopped, out came husband, 
wife, and children, even " wee toddling things;" one of these, 
while the General was speaking to its mother, made its way 
frightfully close to his horse*s heels : Helen saw it, and called 
to tlie mother. The General, turning npfi leaning back on his 
horse, said to tlie bold little urchin, as the mother snatched him 
up, " My boy, as long as yoy 1 jve never again go behind a horse's 
heels." 

'" And remember, it was General Clarendon gave you this ad- 
vice," added Beauclerc, and turning to Lady Cecilia — ^ *Et aour 
venez vous que c'est Marechal Turenne qui vous Va ditJ* " 

While the General searched for that English memento, six- 
pence, Lady Cecilia repeated, '* Marshal Tu^enne ! I do not 
understand," 
• " Yes, if you recollect," said Helen, " you do." 

" I Jare say I know» but I don't remember," said Cecilia. 

"It was only," eiaid Helen, *Mhat the same thing happened 
to Marshal Turenne, that he gave the same advice to a little 

child." ~ ;^, 

Lady Cecilia said she oWed Beauclerc an acknowledgment 
down to her saddle-bow, for the compliment to her General, and 
a t)ow at least as low to Helen* for making her comprehend it; 
s^nd, having paid both debts with graceful pron^ptitude, she ob* 
served, in an aside to Beauclerc, that she quite agreed With him, 
.that " In friendship it was good not to have to dq with fools.'* 

He smiled. 

-*' It is always permitted," continued Cecilia, ** tojvopan to use 






licr intell^te 8o fkr ^ to'ecimprebml what man says; her know- 
leA^e^ of whatever sort, never conies amiss when it serves only 
to illustrate what is said by one of the lords of the creation. 
liBt ns note.this^ my dear Helen, as a general maxim, for future 
use ; aad pray, since you have so good a memory^ remember to 
teU mamma, who says I never generalize, tliat this morning I . 
]|^v« actually made and established a philosophical maxim, one 
that may be of some use too, which cannot be said of all reflec- 
tiwis, general or particular/* 

They rode on through a lane fragrant with primroses, <nin- 
f[led with violets, white and Uue, in gay profusion, and this lane 
led gently daws to the banks of the Thames — ^those beautiful 
' banks ! The road now continued along the river-side, where 
tiie Uack steam-boat never marked the way ; where yet you 
breathe Nature^s fresh air unpolluted by smell or smoke ; where 
yet the busy hum of men, the din of commerce, prevail not; but 
where the river flows on, and seems as if it would for ever flow 
in full broad placid silence and dignity: nor shijj, nor boat, was 
to be seen, save one pleasure-skiff skimming along over the light- 
fitreaked water, the '* silvery Thames,'' here no unmeaning epi- 
Ihet, but the justdistinction of that smooth mirror, reflecting eve- 
^ object on its banks — its banla, not here, as Beauclerc pointed 
out, crowded with citizens' boxes, ^sr gay with merely pretty vil- 
las, but spreading into parks of vast extent, woods towering above 
and beyond, and below, in gentle sweeps feathering down to the 
ivater's edge, some just tinged with early- green," some in the 
full foliage of advancing spring. The General, less poetically 
inclined, would name to Helen all the fine places within view — 
'* residences," as he practically remarked — " such as cannot be 
eeen in any country in the world but England; and not only fine^ 
places stich as these, but from the cottage .to the palace — * the 
liomes of Old England ' titre the best homes tipon earth." 

"The most candid and sensible of all modern French travel- 
lers," said Beauclerc, "^as particularly struck with the superi- 
ority of our English country residences, and the comfort of our 
homes." 

"You mean' Madame de Stael!" said the General; ^true 
finglish sense in that book, I allow." 

When the General and Beauclerc did agree in opinion about 
a book, which was not a circumstance of frequenl occurrence, 
they were mutually delighted; one always feeling the value of 
the other's practical sense, and due other then acknowledging 
that literature is good for aomething. Beauclere, in tiie fliTness 
of his heart, and abundance of ^is words, began to expatiate on 
Madame de fitael's merits,- in having better than any ft»«igner 
understood the actual workings and balances of the British con- 
stitution, that constkntion so much talked of abroad, and so li^e 
understood. 
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""So little nnderatood any wbeve," said the €feneM. 

fteasonably as Beauclerc now spoke, Helen formed a newii 
of hifii papacity, and beean to think more respeetftilly even of his 
common sense, than when she had heard him in the Beltraven^ - 
cause. He spoke of the causes of England^s prosperi^, the 
means by which she maintains her superiori^ arooi!? natiooB— 
her equal laws, and their just administration. 1& observeil 
that the hope which every man bom in England, even in the 
lowest station, may have of rising by his own merits to the high- 
est eminence, forms the great spring-of industry and talent He 
agreed with the intelligent foreigner's observation, that the aris* 
tocracy of talent is superior in England to the avistocrasy of 
birth. 

The Greneral seemed to demur at the word superior, drew him- 
self up, but said nothing in contradiction. 

'' Industry, and wealth, and education, and faidiion, all emo' 
lous, act in England beneficially on each other,** continued Beio- 
clerc. 

The General sat at ease again. 

^ And above all," pursued Beauclerc, — '* above all, educatioD 
&nd the difibsion of knowledge-*—" 

'* Knowledge — yea^ but take care of what kind," said his 
guardian. 
' " All kinds are good," said Beanclert. 

*^ No, only such as are safe," said the GreneraL The march 
of intellect was not a favourite march with him, unless the step 
were perfectly kept, and all in good time. 

But now, on passing a projecting bend in the wood, they came 
within sight of a place in melancf^ly contrast to all they had 
just admired. A park of considerate extent, absolutely bereft 
of trees, except a few ragged firs on each' side of a large dilapi- 
dated mansion, on the summit of a bleak hill ; it aeem^ as if a 
great wood had once been there. 

" Old Forest!" excaimed the General; " Old Forest, now no 
more ! Many a happy hour, when I was a boy, have I spent 
shooting in those woods," and he pointed to where innumerable 
stumps of trees, far as the eye could reach, marked where the 
forest had once stood: soma of the white ciseles on the ground 
showed the magnificent size of those newly felled. Beauclerc 
was quite silent. / 

The General led the way to the great gate of entrance : the 
porter's lodge was in ruina , 

A huge rusty padlock hung upon one of the gates, which had 
been dragged half open, but the hinge having sunk, there it 
\8tuck— <the gate could not be opened .ftrtfaer. The upper hinge 
of the other was broken, so that the gate had fallen forward, and 
could not be stirred without inunment hiawd 'of bringing down 



the pier, which was so craz^, the groom said, ** he was afraid, 
if he shook it never so little, all would come down together.*' 
*' Let it alone,'* said the GeneriO; in a tone resolved to be 

Stient; '* there is room enough for us to get in one by one. — 
iss Stanley, do not be in a hurry, if you please ; follow me 
quietly." 

In they filed. The avenue, overgrpwn^with grass, would have 
been difficult to find, but for deep cSd cart-ruts which still marked 
the way. But soont fallen trees, and lopped branches, dragged 
many a rood and then left there, made it difficult to pass. An4 
there lay exposed t^e white bodies of many a noble tree,, some » 
wholly, some half, stripped of their bark, some green in decay, 
left to the weather— >&nd every here and there little smoking 
pyramids of burning charcoal. 

As they approached the house — " How changed," said tlic 
General, " from that once cheerfill hospitable mansion !" It was 
a melancholy example of a deserted home : the rough-cast off, 
the cut stone green, the .windows broken, the shutters half shut, 
the way to the hali-door steps blocked up. They were forced 
to go round tlirou^ the yards. Coach-houses and stables, grand 
ranges, now all dirapidated. Only one yelping cur in the great 
kennel. The back-door being ajar, the General puslied it open, 
and they, went in, and on tq the great kitchen, where tliey found 
In the midst of wood smoke one little old woman, whom thev 
nearly scared out of her remaining senses. She stood and stared. 
Beauclerc stepped towards her to explain ; but she was deaf: he 
raised liis voice — in vain. She was made to comprehend by 
the General^ whose voice, known in former times, reached her 
heart — " that they only came to see the place." 

•" See the place 1 ah J a sad sight to see." Her eyes reverted 
to Beauclerc, and, conceiving tlmt he was the young lord him- 
self, she waxed pale, and her head shook fearfully ; but, when 
relieved from Uiis mistake, she went fopward to show them over 
the house. 

As they proceeded up the great staircase, she confided to her 
friend, the Greneral, that she was glad it was not the young lord, 
for she was told he was a fiery man, and she dreaded his coming 
unawares. . '■ 

Lady Cecilia asked if she did not know him ? 

-No, she had never seen him since he.^as a little fellow; 
*' he has been always roaming about like the rest, in foreign 
parts, and has never set foot in the place since he came to man's 
estate." 

As the General passed a window on the landing-place, he 
looked out — *' You are missing the great elm, sir. Ah ! I re* 
member yov here, a boy; yon was always good. It was the 
young lord ordered specially the cutting of thit, which I could 

9* 
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not stomach ; the last of the real old trees I Well, well ! Fa 
old and ^lish — ^I*in old and foolish, and I should not talk.** 

But still she talked on, and as Uiia seemed her only com&rt, 
they would not check her garrulity. In the hope that they were 
come to take the bouse, she now bustled as well as she could, 
to show all to the best advantage, but bad was the. best now, as 
she sorrowfully said. She was very unwilling that the gen- 
tlemen should go up to inspect the roof. They went, how- 
ever ; and the General saw and estimated, and J3eauclerc saw 
and hoped. 

The General, recollecting the geography of the house, ob- 
* served that she had not shown them what used to be the pictuie- 

gallery, which looked out on the terrace ; he desired to see it 
he reluctantly obeyed, and after trying sundry impossible keys, 
repeating all the while that her heart was broke, that she wished 
it had pleased God never to give ber a hearti unlock the door 
she could not in her trepidation. Beauclerc gently took the 
keys from her, and looked so compassionately upon her, that she 
God-blessed him, and thought it a pity her ypung lord was not 
like him ; and while he dealt with the lock. Lady Cecilia, saying 
they would trouble her no farther, slipped into her hand what 
she thouofht would be some comfort. The poor old creature 
thanked her ladyship, but said gold could be of no use to her now 
in life ; she should soon let the parish bury her, and be no cost 
to the young lord. She could forgive many thinffs, she said, but 
she could never forgive him for parting with the old pictures. 
She turned away as the gallery-door opened. 

One only old daub of a grandmother Was there ; all the rest 
had been sold, and their vacant places remained discoloured on 
the walla There were two or three dismembered old chairs, 
the richly diffht windows broken, the floor rat-eaten. The 
General stood and looked, and did not sigh, but absolutely 
groaned. They went to the shattered glass door which looked 
out upon the terrace — ^that terrace which had cost tliousands of 
pounds to raise, and. he called Cecilia to show her the place 
where the youngsters used to play, and to point out some of hi» 
favourite haunts. 

" It is most melancholy to see a family-place sO gone to ruin," 
said Beauclerc; " if it strikes us so much, what must it be to thtf 
son of this family, to come back to the house of hisancestorsyond 
'find it thus desolatef Poor Bfeltravers I" 

The expression of the GeneraFs eye changed. 

** I am sure you must pity him, my dear ueneral,** continued 
Beauclerc. 

**I mi^rht, had he dbilc any tiling to fu-event, or |iad he dono~ 
less to hasten, this rum.** 

^ How 1 be should not have cut (fown the tre^s, do you meant 
^-4rat it was to pay bi6 fiither'is debts— — ^* 
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*' And his own," said the General. 

" He told me his fether's Mr." 

" And I tell you his own." 

" Even so," said Beauclerc, " debts are not crimes for whicli 
we ought to shut the gates of mercy on our fellow-creatures — 
and so young a man as Beltravers, lefl to himself without a 
home, his family abroad, no parent, no Mend — ^no guardian 
friend."- 

" But what is it you would do, Beauclerc 1" said the General. 

** What you must wish to be done," said Beauclerc " Re- 
pair this ruin, restore this once hospitable mansion, and put it in 
the power of the son to be what his ancestors have been." 

" But how-^my dear Beauclerc 1 Tell me plainly — how 1" 

'* Plainly, I would lend him money enough to make this house 
fit to live in." 

" And he would never repay you, and wouid never Jive in it." 

" He would, sir--he promised me he^ would." * 

" Promised you !" 

" And I promised him that I would lend hirn the money." 

** Promised I Beauclerc 1 Without your guardian's knowledge ? 
Pray, how much ^" 

** Confound me, if I remex];vber the words. The sense was, 
what would do the business; what would ^ake the house fit for 
him and his sisters to live in." : 

** Ten thousand ! — fifteen thousand would not do^" 

"Well, sir. You know what will be necessary better than 
I do. A few thousands more or less, what signifies, provided a 
friend be well served. The superfluous- money accumulated 
daring my long minority cannot be better employed. ' 

** All that I have been saving for you with such care from the 
time your father died !" 

" My dear guardian, my dear friend, do not think me ungrate- 
&1 ; but the fact is, — in short, my happiness does not depend, 
never can depend Aipon money ; as my friend, therefore, I be- 
seech you to consider my moneyed interest less and my happi- 



ness more." 

4( 



Beauclerc, jrou do not know what your happiness is. One 
hour you tell me it is one thing,, the next another. What is 
become of the plan for the new house you wanted to build for 
yourselH I must have common sense for you, Beauclero, as 
you have none for yourself. I shall not give you, this money 
for Lord Beltra vers." 

"You forget, sir, that I told you I had promised." 
"Ypu forget, Beauclerc, thai I told you that such a promiee, 
vague and absurd in itself, made without your guardiiaA's con- 
currence or consent, is abeolutdy null and void. 
" Null and void in law^ perhaps, it xnay ba," cried Beauclerc $ 
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"bat, for that very reason, in honour, the stronger, the more 
binding, and I am speaking to a maih of honour." 

*' To one who can take care of his own honour,** said the 
Oeneral.. ^ 

*» And of mine, I trust" 

** You do well to trust it, as your father did, to me ; it shall 
not be implicated ^ 

" When once I am of age," interrupted Beauclerc. 

"You will do as you please," said the General. *'Ia tbb 
mean time I shall do my duty." 

"Bat, su", I only ask you to let me lend this money." 

" Lend — nonsense i lend to a man who cannot give any secu- 
rity." 

*' Security !** said Beauclerc, with a look of unutterable con- . 
tempt. " When a friend is in distress, to talk to him, like an 
attorney, of security ! Bo, pray, sir, spare me that. I would 
rather give the money at once." 

" I make no doubt of it ; then at once I say no, sir." 

" No, sir ! and why do you say no ?" ^ 

" Because I think it my duty, and nothing I have heard has 
at all shaken my opinion." 

" Opinion ! and so I am to be put down by opinion, without 
any reason?" cried Beauclerc. Then trying to command his ' 
temper, " But'tell me, my dear General, why I cannot have this 
cursed money 1" " , 

"Because, my dear Beauclerc, I am your guardian, aud can 
say no, and can adhere to a refasiai as firmly as any man living, 
when it is necessarjr." 

" Yes, and when it is unnecessary. General Clarendon, ac- 
cording to your own estimate, fifteen thousand pounds is the ut- 
most sum requisite to put this house in a habitable Btate— b; 
that sum I abide." 

"Abide!" 

" Yes, I require it, to keep my promise to Beltravers, and have 

it I MUST." 

"Not from me." 

" From some one else then, for have it I will." 

" Dearest Clarendon," whispered Lady Cecilia, " let him have 
it,^ since he has promised—"^ 

Without seemihg to^hear her whisper, without a muscle of 
his countenance altering, Greneral Clajenden repeated, "Not 
from me." 

" From some one else then — ^I can." 

**^Not while I have power to prevent" 

"Power! power! power! Yes, that is what you love, above 
all things and all persons, and I tell you plainly, General Cla- 
rendon," pursued Beauclerc, too angry to heed or see Lady 
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Cecilia's remonstratinj? looics^ ^at once I tell yoa fiiat yod have 
Itot tlie power. You Had it It is past and gone. The power 
of afiectioa you had^ if Bfot of reason ; but force* General Claren- 
don, despotism, can never govern me. I salMnit to no man's 
mere will, much less to any man's sheer obstinacy." 

At the word obstinacy, the General's &ce, which was befbre 
rigid, grew hard as iron. Beauclerc walked up and down the 
room with great strides, and as he strode he went on talkiiig to 
himself. 

^'To be kept from the use of my own moiiey, treated like a 
child — an idiot — at my time of life ! Not considered at years 
of discretion, when other men of the meanest capacity, by the 
law of the land, can do what they please with their own proper* 
ty ! By heavens! — that will of my father's '* 

'* Should be respected, my dear Granville, since it was your 
Other's will," said Lady Cecilia, joining him as he walked* 
** And respect r" He stopped short 

•* My dear Lady Cecilia, for your sake — ^" he tried to re« 
strain himself* 

''.Till this moment never did I say oae disrespectful word to 
General Clarendon. I always concddered him as the representa- 
tive of my fiither ; and when most galled I have borne the chains 
in which it was my Other's pleasure to leave me. Few men of 
my age would have so submitted to a guardian not many yeara 
older than himself." 

*' Yes, and indeed that should be coosideredy" said Lady Cg* > 
cilia, turning to the General. 

**1 have always considered' General Clarendoii more as my 
fri^d than my guardttn." 

** And have found him st^ Ihad hoped/' said, the Generelv re* 
laxiog in ton^ hot not in^ looks. 

"i have never treated you, sir, as some wards treat their 
gpnardfens. I have dealt openly, as man of honour to man of 
honour, gentleman to gentleman, friend to friend." 
* " Acknowledged, and felt by me, Beauclerc." 
' " Then now, my dear Clarendon, grant the only request of 
any consequence I ever made you — say yes." Beauclere trem* 
bled with impatience. ^' 

" No," said the General, " I have said it*~N0." 

The gallery rung with the sound. 

" No !" repeated Beauclerc. 

Each walked separately up and down the room, spieaking, 
without listening to what the other said, Hden heard an offer 
from Beauclerc, to which she extremely wished that the Gene- 
ral had listened. But he was 'deaf with determination not to 
yield to any thing Beauclerc could sa^ Hirther; ihe noke of paik . 
mctti in their ears was too great fi>r either of them to heat the 
otiser. 
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Soddenlj'tuniinlf, Beuiderc exekim^sd^ 

** Borne with me, do you say ? Tis I that have to bear^-^and 
fay heavens!** cried he, ''more thaii I cati-^an I will — ^bcairr 
Before to-morrow*8 sun goes down I will have the raoney.** 

"Frotowhomr 

"Prom any money-lending Jew— usurer— extortioner— <Jheat 
—rascal — whatever he be. You drive me to it — ^yon — ^you my 
friend — ^yon, witii whom I have dealt so openly ; and to the last 
it shall be open. To no vile indirections will \ stoop. I tell 

fou, my guardian, that if you deny me my own, I will have what 
want from the Jews." 

"> Easily," said his ^ardtan. *<^But first, recollect that a clause 
in your fiither's will, m such case, sends his estates to your cou- 
sin Venables." 

** To my Cousin Yenables let them go— all — all; if such be 
your pleasure, sir, be it so. The lowest man cns earth that has 
feeling keeps his promise. The slave has a right to his word! 
Ruin mQ if you will, and as soon as you please ; disgrace me 
you cannot; bend my spirit you cannot; ruin in any shape I 
will meet, rather than submit to such a ^ardian, such a— »-*] 
Tyrantr-he was on the point dT saying, but Lady Cecilia 
stopped that word by suddenly seizing upon his arm : forcibly i 
she carri^ him ofl^ saying, " Come out with me o^ the terrace^ ' 
Granville, and recover your senses." , 

" My senses! I have never lost them; never was cooler in 
jny life," said he, kickin|r open the glass door upon its first re- 
sistance, and shattering its remaining panes to fragment& Un- 
noticing, not hearing 3ie crash, the General stood leaning his 
elbow on the mantel-piece, and covering his eyes with his hani 
Helen remained near him, scarce breaUiing loud e'nough to be 
heard ; he did not know she was there, and be repeated aloud, 
in an accent of deep feeling, « Tyrant! from Beauclerc!" 

A sigh fixMn Helen made him aware of her presence, ftid, as 
he removed his hand from his eyes, she saw his look was more 
in sorrow than in anger: 6he said softly, " Mr. Beaucletc was 
wrong, very wrong, but he was in a passion, be did not know 
what ne meant" 

There wa« silence for a few moments. " You are right, I be- 
lieve,'^ said the General, « it was heat of anger ^" 

" To which the best are subject," said Helen, "and Uie best 
' and kindest most easily forgive." 

" But Beauclerc said some things which were—-" 

" Unpardonable— only forget them; let all be forgotten." 

"Yes," said the General, "all but my determination; that, 
observe, is fixed. « My mind, Miss Stanley, is made up, and, 
once made up, it is not to be cbans^ed." 

"I am certain of that," said Helen, " but I am not clear that 
your mind is made up." 



The General look^ at her with astonisbmerit^ 
** Yidur refllsal is not iirevocable." 
- ^* You do hot know me, Mias Stanley/' 

** I think I da'* 
^** Better than I knoW fflyjfelfl" , 

*•* Yes, tiletter, if you do yourself the injustice to tliink that yoa 
Would hot yield, if it were right to do so. At this very instant,** 
pursued Helen, disregarding his increasing astonishment, ** yoa 
ivotild yifeld if you could reasonably, honourably — would not 
youV If Jroti could Without injury to your ward's fortune or 
character, would yoti not? Stlrely it is for his good only the.t 
you are so resolute V' 

"Certainly # He waited with ej^es feed, bending forward, 
hut with intensity of purpose in his calmness of attention. 

*• There was something which I heard Mr. Beauclerc say, 
which, I think, escaped" your attention," said Helen. " When 
you spoke of the new house he intended to build fbr himself, 
which was^to cost so much, he offered to give that up." 
•* I never heard that offer." 

-" I heard film," said Helen, «* I assure you: it was when you 
were both walking up and down the room." j. 

• ** This may be so, I was angry f^ken," said the General. 
** But you are not angry now," said Helen. 
He smiled, and in truth he desired nothing more than an ho- ^ 
nourable loophole — a safe way of coming off without injury to 
his ward— without hurting his own pride, or derogating from 
the dignity of ^fuardian. Helen saw this, and, thanking him for 
his condescension, his kindness in listening to her, she hastened 
as quickly* as possible, lest the relenting moment might not be 
seized ; and, running out on the terrace, she saw Beauclerc, his 
head down upon his arms, leaning upon an old broken stone 
lion, and Lady Cecilia standing beside him, commiserating: and 
as. she approaiched, she heard her persuading him to go to the 
General, and speak to him again, and say so— <inly Say sa 

Whatever it was, Helen did not stay to inquire, but told Ce- 
cilia, in as (ew words as she could, all that she had to say; and 
ended with " Was I right 1" 
'* Quite right, was notshe, Granville ?" 
Beauclerc looked up — A gleam of hope and joy came across 
his &ce, and, with one grateful look to Helen, he darted for- 
ward. They followed, mit could not- keep pace with him; and 
when they reached the gallery, they found him appealing, as to 
a fitter. Tor pardon. 

" Can you forgive, and will you 1" 

*' Forgive my not hearing yoo^ not listening to you, as your 
father would ? My dear fi^uclerc, yoa were too hot, and I was 
too cold ; and there is an end of it" 
This reconciliation was as quick, as warm, as the quarrel had 
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been. And theoi ezplanatiooa were made, 8S satisfiLe^ily as 
they are when the parties are of good understanding, and de* 
pend on each other's truth, past, present, and future. 

Beauclerc, whose promise all relied on, and for reasons good, 
none more implicitly than the Gex^eral, promised that he would 
ask for no more than just what would do to put this Old Forest 
house in habitable trim ; he said be would give up the new house 
for himself, till aa many thousands as he now lent, spent, or 
wasted — take which word you will — should be again accumn- 
lated from his incom& It was merely a sacrifice of his own 
vanity, and, perhaps, a little of his own comfort, he said, to save 
a friend, a human being, from destruction. 

" Well, well, let it rest so." % 

It was all settled, witness present — " two angels to witness,'^ 
as Beauclerc quoted from some old play. 

And now in high good-humour, up a^in to nqnsense pitch, 
they all felt that delightful relief of spirits, of which friends, af- 
ter perilous quarrel, are sensible in perfect reconciliation. They 
left this melancholy mansion now, with Beauclerc the happiest 
of the happy, in tne generous hope that he should be the re- 
storer of its ancient glories and comfort The poor old woman 
was not forgotten as thejr passed, she courtesying, hoping, and 
fearinep : Lady Cecilia whispered, and the deaf ear heard, 

" The roof will not fall--all will be well : and there is the 
man will do it all." 

"Well, well, njy heart inclined to him from the first— at 
least, from the minute I knew him not to be my young lord." 

They were to go home by water. The boat was in readi- 
ness, and, as Beauclerc carefully handed Helen into it, the Ge- 
neral said : — " Yes, you are right to take care of Miss Stanlef, 
Beauclerc ; she is a good friend in need, at least, as I have found 
this morning," added he, as he seated himself beside her. 

Lady Cecilia was charming, and every thing )vas 4elightfal, 
especially the. cold chicken. , 
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iCHAPTER XI. 



t#d people could bo more ^like in their habits of mind 
bis guaiidiaa and ward. Oeneral Clarendon referred in all 
to old . experience^ and dreaded innovation ; Beattclerc 
)r bis motto, ** My mind Icadeth me to new thin^** 6e- 
Olarendon was what is commonly called a practical man ; 
ille Beauclerc was the flower cf theorists The Greneral, 
action^ prompt and decided m all his judgments, was usu* 
ght and just in his conclusions — but if wrt>ng, there was 
ting him right; for he not only would not, but could not, 
rk over the ground-^he could not give in words any ezpla^ 
of hie process of reasoning— ^it was enough for him that it 
ght, and that it was hia ; while Beauclerc, .who cared not 
ly man's opinion, was always so ingeniously wrong, and 
show all the steps of his reasoning so plausibly, mat it 
pity he should be quite out of the right road at last. The 
al hated metaphysics, because he considered them as taking 
it beyond the reach of discipline, as well as of common 
, he continually aifked, of ivhat use are they? — While 
Davenant answered: 

> -invigorate and embellish the understanding. 'This 
g the soul inward on itself concentrates its forces, and fit» 
^be strongest and boldest flights: and in such pursuits, 
er we take or whether we lose the game, the chase is 
ily of service."* 

sibly, Uie General said ; he would not dispute the point 
^y Davenant, but a losing chose, however invigorating, 
se in which he never wished to engage : as to the rest, he 
ther hated discussions, doubts, and questionings. He had 
i np his. fagot of opinions,*' and would not let one be 
out for examination, lest he should loosen the bundle, 
acleic, on the contrary, had his dragged out and scattered 
sv<ery da|^, and each particular stick was tried, and bent, 
riftted, this way and that, and peeled, and cut, and hacked, 
nleas they proved sqund to the very core, not a twig of 
^ould ever go back into his bundle, which was to be the 
I of handles, the best that ever was seen, when onoe tied 
i.. I. 10 
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■0 that it would hoM ttttether— of which th«re seemed little liltt- 
libood, as every knot bupped, and all fell to pieces at each poIL 

While he was engaged in this analysis, he was, as his guar- 
dian-thought, in groat moral peril, for not a principle h^ he 
left to bless himself with ; and, in any emergency, if any tempta- 
tion diould occur, what vma to become of him ? The Greneral, 
who was very fond of him, but also strongly attached to his own 
undeviating rule of right, was upon on^ occasion about peremp- 
torily to interpose, not only with remonstrances as a friend, bat 
with authority as a guardian. 

This occurred when Beauclerc was with them at Florence, 
and when the General's love for Lady Cecilia^ and intimacy 
with her mother commenced. Lady Dttvenant, being much in- 
tmwsted for young Beauclerc^ begged that the patient might be 
left to her» and that his guardian would refrain from interference. 

This W9B agreed Uf the more readily by the General, as his . 
thoughts and feelings were then more agreeably engrossed, and 
Beaucleic found in Lady JOavenaat the very friend he wanted 
and wvrtied for most ardently— one whose mind would not blanch 
at any moral danger, would never shrink from truth in anj 
shape* but, calm ami self-possessed,. would examine whether it 
were indeed truth, or only a phantom assuming her form. Be- 
sidtti, there was in Lady Davenant towards Beauclerc a sOrt of 
maternal solicitude and kindness, of whieh the ef^t was height- 
ened by her dignified manner and pride of character. She, in 
the first place, listened to him patiently ; she, who could talk, 
would listen : this was, as she said, her first merit in nis estima- 
tion. To her he poured forth all those doubts, of which she 
was wise enough not to make crimes: sbe was sure of his ho- 
nourable intentions, certain that there was no underhand mo- 
tives, no bad passion, no concealed vice, or disposition to vice, 
beneath his boasted freedom from prejudice? to be justified or to 
be indulged by getting rid of tlie restraints of principle. Had 
there been any danger of this sort, which>with young men wbo 
profei3s themselvi^B ultra4iberal is usually the case, she would 
mtve joined in his ^^rdian's apprehensions; but in fiict Beau- 
clerc, instead of being *4e phiiosophe sans le savoir,'* was "le 
bon enfont sans le savoir ;" for, while he questioned the rule of 
i^ight in all his principles, and while they were held in «abey- 
ance, his good jiabits and good natural disposition held fast and 
stood him in stead; while Lady Davenant, by slow degrees, 
Isoiight him to define his terms, and presently to see that he 
had been merely saying oJd things in new words, and that the 
iB^Stems which had dazzled him as novelties were old to older 
eyes ; in short, that he was merely a resurrectionist of obsolete 
heresies, which had been gone over and ov^ again at various 
lOB^pait p^iods, and over and over, again abiuidoaed hy the 
common sense of mankind : so that, after puzzling and wander- 
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tng a vftBxjfny mlbe'dafk labyrinth lie had moat mgeoumAf 
tfuAe §of himself, he aawiight, flowed it, and at length makinji 
his way out, ..waa attrprised, aad boitj perhaps to perceive diat it 
waB toe common l^t of day. 

Jt is of great eonaequance to young enthnaiaatic tysos, like 
Beauclerc, to have safe friends to whom they^ean talk of their 
opinions privately, otherwise they will talk their ingenious non* 
sense publicly, and so ihey bind themselves, or are bound, to the 
stake, and live or die oiartyrs to their own follies. 

From these and all such dan^rers Lad]f Da^enant protected 
him, and she took care that nobody hurt him in liis defenceless 
state, before his diell was well-fbrmed and hardened. She wbm 
fiirther of peculiar service in keeping all safe and smooth be^ 
tween the word and ffuardian. All Beauclerc's romance the 
General would have culed by the Gherman word " SehwarmereiP 
— not fudge — ^not humbug— ^literally sky-rocketing'^-^viaionaiy 
^ enthusiasm ; and when it came to arguments, they might have 
turned to quarrels, but for kdy Davenant^ superior influence* 
while Lady CeciUa^s gentleness and gaiety usually succeeded 
in putting all serious dangerous thoughts to flight 

Nature never having intended I^y Cecilia for a maoeeavrer, 
she was now perpetually on the point of betraying herself; and 
one day, when she was alone with Helen, she exclaimed, '* Ne* 
ver was any thing better managed than I managed this, my dear 

Helen! I am so glad I told you '* Recollecting berself 

just in time, she ended with, ''so ghid I told you the truth." 

''Oh yes! thank you," said Helen;. ''My uncle used to say 
ne Gae oould be a good friend who doesnot tell the wh^ truth." 
< " That I deny," tbc^ht Cecilk. The twinge <^ conscience 
was felt but very slightly; not visible in any change of counte- 
nance, except by a quick twinkling motion of the eyelashes, f|ot 
noticed by unsuspicious Helen. 

Every thing now went on as happily as Cecilia could havede* 
sired; every morning they rode or Umted to Old Forest, to see 
what was doiofir. The roof was rather hastily taken efif; Ladfr 
CTecilia hurried forward that measure, aware that without the 
roof there would.be no possibility that any of the ladies of the 
fi&mily could for some time, thmk of coming there. To gain 
victory by delav was all she wanted, and she would now, as she 
promised heisel(ieaye the rest to time. She would never in« 
terfere farther in word or look, especially when her mother 
might be by. Half this promise she kept fakhfully, the other 
she broke continually. 

There were plans to be made of all the alterations and improve? 
menu at Old Forest. Beauclerc i^pplied to Lady CecUia for her ad- 
vice and assistance. Her advice she gave, but her assistance, she 
ingeniously contrived to leave to Helen; for, whenever Beaucktfc 
brought to her a sketch or a plan ef what wis to be done, £^y 
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CacfliK immedistelj^Te it to Heten^ repeating, ** Neter disew 
a ranilar pbn is ny life, you know, my dear; you xpiat do 
thia,** aa tliat He2ea*a pencil and iier patience were ia oonatant 
requkdtian. ' Then came apologica from Beauclerc, and regrets 
at taking up her time, all which led to an intimacy that Lady 
Cecilia took care to keep up by frequent visits to Old Forest, so 
. that Helen was necessaril^jr joined in- ail hie present porsuita.. 

During one of these visits they were looking over some d<i 
furniture which Lord Beltravers had commissioaed Beaoclerc to 
have dispoeed of at some neighbouring aaction. There was 
one curiously carved oak arm-chair, belonging to " the old gen> 
tienan of all,** which the old woman particularly regretted 
should go. She had sewed it up in a carpet, and when it came 
out, Helen was struck w^h its likeness to a &vourite chair ef 
her uncle^s ; many painful recollections occurred to her, and teara 
came into her eyes. Ashamed of what appeared so like aiecta^t 
tkm, she turned away, that her tears nii^bt not beseen, and when 
Cecilia, following her, insisted on knowmg what waa the matter, 
ahe left Helen immediately to the old- woman, and took the op- 
portunity of telling Beauclerc aU^ about Dean Stanley, and how 
Helen waa an beiresaand no heiress, and ber-having determined 
to give op all hfit fortune to pay her uncle's debts. There was 
a^ardian, too, in the case, who would not consent; and, in ^borif 
a parallelism of circumstanees, a simiUirity of generous temper, 
and all this she thought must interest Beauclerc— ^nd so it did. 
But yet its being told to hitfi would have gone against his nice 
notions of delicacy, and Helen would have been ruined in his 
opinion, had he conceived that it had been revealed to him with 
her consent or connivan'ee. She came back before Lady Cecilia 
had quite finished, and a few words which she heard, made her 
aware of the whole. The blush of astonishment — the glance 
of indignation — which she gave at Lady Cecilia, settled Beau- 
elere*8 opinion; and Cecilia was satisfied ^at ahe had done 
her friend good service against her will, and as to. the raeanst 
thought i^e^-what signifies going back to eonsider, when the]^ 
succeed. 

The Colling woods gladly availed themseNes of Lady Cecilia 
Clarendon^s kind invitationj as tfaey were both most anxious to. 
take leave of Helen Stanley before their departure. They were 
to sail very soon, so that .tiieir visit was but short ; a few days of 
painful pleasure to Helen — a few days enjoyed,- because such 
kind friend were with her, but enjoyed with the mournful 
sense that they would end so soon, and for so long a time; per« 
hapS| fi>r ever. 

Mn Collingwood told Helen that if she still agreed to his con^ 
ditions, he would arrange with Mr. James, the solicitor, that all 
the money left to her by her uncle should be appropriated to the 
payment of his dd^. • ^'But,** continued he, ** pause and coib 



eider well, whether you can do without this nKmey, which k 
8tUl yours; yoq are, you know, not bound by any promisQ, and 
it is not yet too late to say you have altered your decision.^ 

Helen smiled ai^d said. ''You cannot be serious in saying this* 
I am sure !" 

Mr. CoUingwood assured her that he was. Helen simply said 
that her determination was unalterable. He looked pleased^ 
yet, his last words, on taking leave of her, were, '' Rememh^« 
my dear, that when you have given away your fortune, you can- 
not live as if you had it** 

The Collingwoods departed, and, after a decent time had 
ekpsedf or what she deemed a decent time. Lady Cecilia* was 
anxious to ascertain what progress had been made — ^bow, rela* 
tively to each other. Lady Blanche Forrester and Helen stood 
in Beauclerc's opinion, or rather in his imagination. - But this 
was not quite so easy « matter to determine as she had conceived 
it would be, judging from the frankness of Beauclerc^s temper, 
and from the terms of familiarity on which they had lived while 
abroad. His confidence was not to be won, surprised, or forced* 
He was not only jealous of his free will, as most human beings 
are in love afikirs, but, like all men of true feeling, he desired 
in these matters perfect mental privacy. 

When Psyche is awakened, it should be by Cupid alone. 
Beauclerc did not yet wish that she should be awakened. He 
admired, he enjoyed, that repose; h^ was charmed by the per- 
fect confiding simplicity of Helen's mind, so unlike what he had 
seen in others-^so real. The hope of that pure friendship which 
dawned upon him he wished to prolong, and dreaded lest, by any 
doubt raised, all might be clouded and changed. Lady Cecilia 
was, however, convinced that, without knowing it, he was fall-i 
ing comfortably in love through &iendship^*<^ very easy, C09ve-> 
nient way. 

And Helen, bad she. too set out upon that easy, convenient 
jpad of friendship? She did not think about the road, but she 
felt that it was very agreeable, and thought it was quite safe, 
as she went on so smoothly and easily. She could not con^ 
sider Mr, Beauclerc as a new acquaintance, ^because she had 
heard so much about him. He was completely one of the fami^ 
]y, so that she, as a part of that family, could not treat him as 4 
stranger. Her happiness, she was sensible, had much increased 
sinte his arrival; but so had everybody's. He gave a new 
spring, a new interest, to every thing ; added so rau(Sh to the 
life of life. His sense and his nonsense were each of them. good 
in their kind; and they were of various kinds, from the ^h 
sublime of metaphysics to the droll realities of life. But, dver^ 
hody.blamingt praising, scolding, laughing at, or toitk hilQ,;he 
was necessary to aU and with cdl, for some reason or otber^ a^ 
yourite. , ' 
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Bttt the General waa aTwajra as impatient a» Ladx C^yik 
benielC both of his hypercritlciiBin and of his nerer-ending fan^ 
ciesb eadi of which Beauclerc pursued with an eagerness and 
abandoned with a fiicility which sorely tried the Genml*^ equai- 
ninrity. 

One day, af\:er having ridden to Old Fbrebt, General Clarendon 
returned chafed. ^He entered the library, talking to Cecilia, aa 
Helen thought, about his horse. 

**No managing him ! Curb him ever so littte, and' he is on 
his hiad-liegs directly. Give him his head, put the bridle on bier 
neck, and he standa still i does not know which way he would 
go, or what he would da The strangest fellow for a rationaf 
creature.'* 

Now it was clear it was of Beauclerc that he spoke.. " Sa 
rash and yet so resolute,** continued the General. 

** How is thatl** said Lady Davenant 

" 1 do not know how, but so it is,** said the General: '* As: 
eu k^ow,*' appealing to Helen and Lady Cecilia, " he was rea- 
>y to run me through till he had his own way about that con^ 
founded old house ; and now there are all the workmen at a stand, 
because Mr. Beauclerc cannot decide what he will have done or 
undone.** ' 

"Oh, it is my ftult!*'^ cried Helen, with the guilty recollec* 
tion of the last alteration qot having been made yesterday in 
dravv:ing the working plan, and she hastened to look for it direct- 
ly ; but when she found iK 9he saw to her dismay that Beauclerc 
had scribbled it all. over with literary note% it was hk no state 
to meet the Generars eye;^ she set about copying it as &st a^ 
possible. 

** Yes,** pursued the General; forty. alterations— shuffling about 
eontitoually. Cannot a man be decided 1" 

<< Always with poor Beauclerc,'* said. Lady Cecilia, **le mieux: 
est reiuiemidu bien." 

*^ No, my dear Cecilia^ it is all his indolence ; there be sat 
with a book in his hand all yesterday ! with air his impetuosity, 
too indolent to stir in bis own businessj' said the General, 
^ ** His mind is too active sometimes to allow his body to stir,**^ 
said Lady Davenant; ''-and, because he cannot, move the uni-> 
verse, he will not stir his little finger."' 

** He is very fond of paradoxes, and your ladyship fs very fond 
of him,** said the Grcncral ;- ^ but indolent be is, and as to acti^ 
vity of mind, it is only in pursuit of his own fancies." 

** And 3rour fancies and his diiTer," said Lady Davenant 

^* Because he never fimcies any thing useful," said the Ge-^ 

"C'est selont c'est s^lon!** cried Lady Cecilia, gaily; "he 
i&iiiks his fan^ie^ UsefUU &nd especially all he is doing at Old 



Fwest; but T confesB he tends moet to the ^g^reeaMe. Certain- 
ly lie is a most agreeable creature.** 

" Agreeable ! satisfied to be called an agreeable man I** ccied 
the Genera], indignantly; '^'yes, he has naan^tion.'*'. 

** There I differ from you» (general," said Lady Davenuit;* 
** he has too mocb ; have patience with him.;, he w Ipng-sigbted 
in his visions of glory.'* 

" Visions, inideed r said the General. 

** Those who are really ambitious," continued Lady Davenant^ 
"must think before fhey act * What shall I do to be for ever 
J^nown?' is a question which deserves at least a. little more 
thought than those which, most young men, ask themselves, which' 
commonly are, * What ^all I dQ ta be known, to-morrow — on 
the Turf or at Brooks's— or ia Doctors* Commons-^or at some 
exclusive party at charming Lady Nbbody*sl'* \ 

'* What will you do for the plan for these workmen in the 
mean time, my dear Clarendon 1" said Lady Cecilia, afraid thai 
sovae long discussion would ensue. 

'*.Here it is !" said Helen« who had managed to get it ready while 
they were talking. She gave it to the^ General^ who.thanked 
her, and was off directly. Cecilia then came to divert herself 
with looking at Beauclerc*s scribbled plan, and she read the notes 
aloud for her mother's amusement. It was a sketch of a drama- 
ticaU metaphysical^ entertainment, of which half a dozen pror 
posed titles had been scratched out, and there was, finally, left 
*'Tarquin the Optimist, or the Temple of Destiny." It was 
from an old story begun by Laurentius Yalla^ and continued by 
Leibnitz — she read, 

" ^Act L Scene h Sextus Tarqmn goes to consult the Oror 
cfe, who foreteUs the crime he is to commi^^ 

" And then,** cried Lady Cecilia, **come measures of old and 
new front of Old Forest hous^ wings included,— Now he goes, 
on with bis play. , 

" * Tarqmn^s^ complaint ^ Jupiter of the €hacle-^Moden^ 
Predestination compared to Ancient Destintf.* - 

" And here,** continued Cecilia, " come prices of Norway deal 
and a great blot,, and then we have ^ Jtupiter^s answer that Sex^ 
tus may avoid his^ doom if he pleases, hy staying away from 
Rome ; but he does not p&ase to do so^ because he must then re^ 
n&unce the crown. Good speech here on vmiity^ of human 
vnshes — inconsistent^ of human vnshes.* 

« « Kicthen 23 ft. by 21. Query with hobs V* 

•^I caonot conceive, my dear Helen," 6ontinued Lady Cecilia^ 
" how you could make the drawing out through all thi%'*^ and she 
continued to read, 

'^'^ Scene 9rd.. 

** ^ High Priest of Defyhi asks Jupiter- why he .did not give 
Sextus a better xfnJLh^-iohy not kakk him choose t^give icp 
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the erown^ raiker than commU the crime f JupUer tefueee to 
anewer, and sende the High Priest to eoneuU Minerva at 
Athene.' 

^ * N. E— Old woman at Old Forest, profpised lier an oven.' — 
• Leibnitz gives ' 

•< Oh ! if be goes to Liebnitz,** said Lady Cecilia, -^ he will 
be too grand for me, bat it will do ibr you, mamma, 

" * Leibnitz gives in his Templ^of the Destinies a represent 
tatien of every possible universe from the worst to the best — 
This cotdd not be done on the stage."* 

^^Very true indeed,'* said Lady Cecilia, "but Helen, listen, 
Granville has really ibund an ingenious resource. 

** ' By Ombres Uhinoises suppose ; or agause curtain^ as in 
Zemire et Azore, the audicTice might be made to understand 
the main point, that good resulted from TartntivCs bab choice. 
Brvi:vx, lAberty, Rome's grandeur, and the Optimist right at 

last q.e,d: 

" Well, well," continued Ladv Cecilia, ** I don't understand 
it ; but I understand this, — * BricKs wanting.' " 

Lady Davenant smiled at this curious specimen of Beauclerc*ii 
versatility, but said, •* I fear he will fritter away his powers on a 
hundred different petty objects, and do nothing at last worthy of 
his abilities. He will scatter and divide the lights of his genius, 
and show us every change of the prismatic colours^^-curious and 
beautiful to beholcl,.but dispersing, wasting the light he should 
concentrate on some one, some noble object 

"But if he has light enough for littie objects and great tooV* 
said Lady Cecilia, '* I allow, ^qu'il faudrait plus, d'on cceur pour 
aimer tant dachoses ^ la fois;' but, as I really think, Granville 
has more heart than is necessary, he can well afibrd to wast9 
iome of it, even on the old woman at Old Forest'' 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Ont eTeping, Helen was looking over a beautiful scrap-book- 
of Lady Cecilia's. Beauclercr, who had stood by for some time, 
eyein? it in rather scornful silence, at length asked whether 
Miss Btanley was a lover of albums and autographs? 

Helen had no album of her own, she said, but she was cu- 
rious always to see the autographs of celebrated people. 

" Why »" said Beauclerc. 

"I don't know. It seems to bring one nearer to them. It 

fives more reality to our imagination, of. them, perhaps,'* said 
telen. 

**'The imagination is probably iii most cases better than the 
jpeality," replied he. 

Lady Davenant stooped over Helen'? shoulder- to look at the 
hand-writing of the Earl of Essex-r-the writW of the (pallaQt 
Earl of Essex, at sight of which, as shepbse^ved, the hearts of 
queens have beat high. **What a crowd of associated ideas 
rise at thie sight of that auto^ph ! who can look at it without 
iiome emotion?" 

Helen could not Beauclerc in a tone of raillery said he wsjs 
sure, from the eager interest Miss Stanley took in thes9 auto- 

fraphs, that she would, in time, become a collector herself; and 
e did not doubt that he should see her with a valuable museum, 
in which should be preserved the tM pens of ^eat men, that of 
Cardinal Chigi, for mstance, who boasted that he wrote with the 
same pen for fifty years. 

^ •* And by that boast, you know," said Lady Davenant, "con- 
vinced the Cardinal de Ketz that be was not a great. But a very 
little man. We will hot have that pen in Helen's museum.**^ 

** Why not?" Beauclierc asked, "it was full as well worth 
having as many of the relics to be found in most young ladies' 
,and even old ^ntlemen's museumil It was quite sufficient 
whether a man nad been great or little, tiiat heThad been talked > 
oC — that he had been something of a lion — ^to make any thing 
belonging to him valuable to collectors, who preserve and wor- 
ship even * the parings of lions' claws.' ** 

That class of indiscriminate collectors, Helen gave up to his 
ridicule; still he was not satisfied. He went on to the whole 
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cki0 of Mion-baDters,* as he called the|D, coDdemning indiacri- 
ninately all tboae who were anxious to see celebrate people; 
be hoped Miss Stanley was not one of that class. 

'^ No, not a lion-hunter," said Helen; she hoped she never 
should be one of that set, but she confessed 'she had a great de- 
sire to see and to know distinguished persons, and she hoped 
that this sort of curiosity, or, as she would rather call it, enthu- 
siasm, was not ridiculous, and did not deserve to be confounded 
with the mere trifling vulgar taste for sight-seeing and lioo- 
hunting. v 

Beauclerc half smiled, but, not answering immediately. Lady 
Davenaat said^ that for her part she did not consider such^n- 
thunasm as ridiculous.; on the contrary, die liked it, especially 
in young people. '* I consider the vmrm admication of talent 
and virtue in youth as a promise of future excellence in raaturer 
•ge." 

*' And yet,** said Beauclerc, ^ tbe maxim ' not to admire,* i§,.I 
believe, tbe most approved in philosophy, and itt practice is the 
great seeret of happtness in thas world." 

" In the fine World, it is a fine air, I know,** said Lady Dave- 
nant, ** Among a set of fashionable young somnambulists it is 
doubtlesB the only art they know to make men happy or to keep 
them so; but this has nothing to do with pthilosopny, Beaudeie, 
though it has to do with conceit or affectation.** 

Mr. Beauclerc, now piqued, with a look and voice of repressed 
feeling, said that he hoped her ladydiip did not include him 
among that set of fashionable somnambulists. 

« I h(^ you will not include yourself in it,** ansWeved Lady 
Bavenant; '*it is contraryto your nature, and if you join t^ 
wl admirari coxcombs, it can be only for fashion's sake— mere 
afTecJi^ion." 

Beauclerc made.no reply, and Lady Bavenant, turning to 
Helen, told her that several celebrated people were soon to come 
to Clarendon Park, and^congratulafed her upon the pleasure ^ 
would have in seeing them. *' Besides being a great pleasure, 
it is a real advantage,*' continued she, *' to see and to be ao- 
Quainted early in life with superior people. It enables one to 
Arm a standard of excellence, and raises that standard hi^h and 
bright In men, the enthusiasm becomes glorious ambition to 
excel in arts or arms; in woipan, it refines and elevates the 
taste, and is so &r a preventive against frivolous, vulgar compa- 
ny, and all their train of follies urn vices. I can specus from my 
own recollection, of the great ha^ipiness it was to^miB when I, 
early in life, became acquainted with some of the illustrious of 
my day.** 

^ And m&j, I ask,** said Beauclerc, ^ if any of them equalled^ 
the expectations you had finrmed of them?** 
^ Some far exceeded them,'* md-Lady JOavenant. 
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** Ycm were ^rtiwat^ Eveiy hoij cannot espect to he m> 
happy/* nid Beauclerc ^ I believe; m gfenerai it is found tlAt 
few sraet men of any times stand the test of near aoqiiaintanee* 

^Nooan '' 

*' Spare me!** cried Lady Davenant, wtermpting binv ftr ite 
knagined she knew what he was going to say ; ** oh ! spare me* 
that old sentence, * No man is a hero t^ his valet de chambre.^ 
I cannot endure to hear that for the thousandth lime ; I heartily 
wish it bad never been said at all." 

^ So do I," replied Beauclerc ; but Lady Davenant had tnmed 
away, and he now spoke in so low a voi<^e, that only Helen 
beara him. " So do I detest that quotation, not* only for beings 
hackneyed,. but for having been these hundred years the comfort 
both of lean-jawed envy and fat mediocrity." 

He took up one of Helenas pencils and beffan to cut it — he 
looked vexed,, and low to her observed, *' Lady Davenant did not 
do me the honour to let me finish my sentence." 

'^ Then," said Helen, *Vif Lady Davenant misunderstood you, 
why do not you explain?" 

" No, no, it is not worth while, if she could so mistake me.'* 
'* But any body may be mistaken ; do explain." ' 

" No, no," said he, very diligently cutting the pencil to 
pieces; '^she is engaged, you see, with somebody — softnething 
else:' 

'* But now ebe has done listening.'* « 

^* No, no, not now ; there are too many people,.and it's of no 
consequence." 

By this time the company were all' eagerly talking of every 
remarkable person tb^ had seen, or that they regretted not 
having seen. Lady Cecilia now called upon each to name the 
nian among the celebrated of 'modern days, whom they should 
most like to have seen. By acclamation they all named Sir 
Walter Scott, *• The Ariosto of the North." 

All but Beauclerc ; he did not join the general voice, he sud 
low to Helen with an air of disgust—" How tired I am of hear- 
ing him called * The Ariosto of the North !' " 

" But by whatever name," said Helen» ** surely you join in thtfT 
general wish to have seen him?". 

** Yes, yesi I am sure of.your vote," cried Lady Cecilia, comii^ 

up to them. "You, Granville, would rather have seen Sir 

Walter Scott than any author since Shakspeare— would not 

youl'** 

" Pardcm me, on the contrary, I am glad that I have never 

seen him." 

" Glad not to have seai him !— fioe^* . 

The word not was repeated with astonished incredulous em* 
phasis by all voices. " Glad not to have seen Sir Walter Scott^ 
How extraordinary ! What can Mr. Beauelerc mean 1" 
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•«To make m all Btafe,** aaid Lady DaTeoant ; " so do not ghL- 
tify him. Do not wooder at him : wecannot believe what is im- 
possible, you know, only because it is impossible. But," continued 
the, laughing, ** I know how it i& The spirit of contradiction — 
the spirit of singularity — ^two of your familiars, Granville, have 
got possession of you again» and we must have patience while 
the fit is on." 

**But I have not, and will not have patience," daid Lord Da- 
▼enant, whose good-nature seldom failed, but who was now quite 
indiffnant 

'*! wonder you are sorprisedf my dear lord," ''said Lady Dave- 
nant; '* for Mr. Be»uclerc likes so much better to go wrong by 
himself than to go right with all the world, that y9u could not 
expect that he would join the loud voice of universal praise.** 

^ I hear the loud voice of universal execration," said Beau' 
clerc; *'~you have all abused me, but whom have I abused?" 
What have I said ?" 

** Nothing," replied Lady Oecilia; ** that is what we complain 
ofl I could have better borne any abuse than indifference to Sir 
Walter Scott" 

•* Indifference !" exclaimed Beauclerc-r-" what did I say, Lady 
Cecilia, from which you could infer that I felt indifference? In* 
difierent to him whose name I cannot pronounce without emo- 
tion! I alone, of all the world, indifferent to that genius^ pre- 
eminent and unrivalled, who has so long commanded the atten- 
tion of the whole reading, public, arrested at will the instant 
order of the day by tales of other times, and in this common- 
place, this e very-day existence of ours, created a holiday world, 
where, undisturbed by vulgar cares, we may revel in a fancy re- 
gion of feligity, peopled with men of other times — ^shades oi flie 
historic dead, more illustrious and brighter than in life!" 
** Yes, the great enchanter," cried Uecilia. 
** Great and good enchanter," continued Beauclerc, *'fbr in' 
his magic there is nodealinor with unlawful means. To work 
his ends, there is never aid m>m any one of the bad passions of 
our nature. In his writings there is no private scandal — ^no per- 
sonal satire— no 'bribe to human frai!ty->-no libel upon human 
nature. And among the lonely, the sad, and the suffering, how 
has hemedicined to repose the disturbed mind, or elevat^ the 
dejected spirit — ^perhaps, fanned to a fiame the unquenched 
spark, in souls not wholly lost to virtue. His morality is not in 
purple patches, ostentatiously obtrusive, but woven in through 
the very texture of the stuff He paints man as he is, with all 
his faults, but with his redeeming virtues — the world as it goes^ 
with.all its compensating good and evil, yet making each man 
better contented with his lot Without our well knowing bow, 
the whole tone of our minds is raised^br, thinkiug, nobly of 
oar kind, he makes us think more nobly of ourselves !" 
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Helen, mho bad Bympatbized with Beauclerc in every word 
he had said, felt how true it is that, 

" Next to genius, is the powei^ 

Of feeling wbere true genius lies.** 

" Yet, after all this, Granville," said Lady Cecilia, " you would 
make us believe you never wished to have seen this great man V 

Beauclerc made no answer. 

"Oh! how I wish I bad seen him !" said Helen to Lady Dave- 
nant, the only person present who had had that happiness. 

" If you have seen Raeburn^s admirable pictures, or Chan trey's 
speaking bust," replied Lady DaVenant, " you have as complete 
an idea of Sir Walter Scott as painting or sculpture can give. 
The first impression of his appearance and manner was sur- 
prising to me, I recollect, from its quiet, unpretending good-na- 
ture : but scarcely had that impression been made before I was 
struck with something of the chivalrous courtesy of other times. 
In his conversation you would have found all that is most de- 
lififhtful in all his works — ^the combined talents and knowledge 
of the historian, novelist, antiquary, and poet He recited poe- 
try admirably, his whole face and figure kindling as he spoke: 
but whether talking, reading, or reciting, he never tired me, 
even with admiring; and it is curious that, in conversing with 
him, I frequently found myself forgetting that I was speaking to 
Sir. Walter Scott; and, what' is even more extraordinary, for- 
getting that Sir Walter Scott was speaking to me, till I was 
awakened to the conviction by his saying something which no 
one else could have said. Altogether he was certainly the most 
perfectly agreeable, and perfectly amiable great man I ever 

knew." 

" And now, mamma," said Lady Cecilia, " do make Granville 
confess honestly he would give the world to have seen him." 

" Dd, Lady Davenant," said He^en, who saw, or thought she 
saw, a singular emotion in Beauclerc's countenance, and fancied 
he was upon the point of yielding; but Lady Davenant, without 
looking at him, replied, — " No, my dear, I will not ask him — I 
will not encourage him in affectation,'''* 

At that word, dark grew the brow of Beauclerc, and he drew 
back, as it were, into his shell, and out of it came no more that 
night, nor the next morning at breakfast But, as far as could 
be guessed, he suffered internally, and no efibrt made to relieve 
did him any good, so every one seemed to agree that it was 
much better to let him alone, to let him be moody in peace, 
hoping, that in time, the mood would change ; but it changed 
not till the middle of that day, when, as Helen was sitting work- 
ing in Lady Deivenant's room, while she was writing, two quick 
knocka Were heard at the door. 

Vol I. 11 
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** Come in f said Lady Davenani *. 

Mr. Beauclerc stood pausing on the threshold—^ 

^* Do not go, Miss Stanley/' said he, looking very miserable^ 
and ashamed, and proud, and then ashamed again. 

** What is the matter, Granville 1" said Lady Davenant 

" I am come to have a thorn taken out of my mind," said he — 
" two thorns which have sunk deep, kept me awake half the 
night Perhaps, I ought to be ashamed to own I have felt pain 
from such little things. But so it is; though, after all, I am 
afraid they will be invisible to you, Lady Davenant" 

'* I will try with a magnifying-glass," said she, " lend me that 
of your imagination, Granville — a high power, and do not look 
so very miserable, or Miss Stanley will laugh at you." 

" Miss Stanley is too good to laugh." 

" That is being too good indeed," said Lady Davenant "Well, 
now to the point" 

" You were very unjust to me. Lady Davenant, yesterday, and 
unkind." , . 

•* Unkind is a woman^s word ; but go on." ' 

** Surely man may mark * unkindncss' altered eye,' 845 well as 
woman," said Beauclerc ; " and from a woman and a friend he 
may and must feel it, or he is^more or less than man." 

" Now what can you have to say, Granvillo, that will not be 
anticlimax to this exordium ?" 

*' I will say no more if you talk of exordiums and anticlimax- 
es," cried he. " You accused me yesterday of affectation — twice, 
when I was no more affected than you are." 

*' Oh ! is that my crime ? Is that what has hurt you so dread> 
fully. Here is the thorn that has gone in so deep! I am 
afhiid that, as is usual, the accusation hurt the more because it 



was " 



" Do not say *tnje,' " interrupted Beauclerc, " for you really 
cannot believe it. Lady Davenant. You know me, and all my 
faults, and I have plenty ; but you need not accuse me of one 
that I have not, and which from the bottom of my soul I de- 
spise. Whatever are my faults, they are at least real, and my 



own." 



** You may allow him that," said Helen. 

" Well, I will-^I do," said Lady Davenant ; " to appease you, 
poor injured innocence; though any one in the world might 
think 3rou affected at this moment Yet I, who know you, 
know that it is pure real folly. Yes, yes, I acquit you of affect 
tation." 

Beauclerc's face instantly cleared up. 

*' But you said two thorns had gone into your mind— ^ne ii 
out, now for the other." 

" I do not feel Uiat other, now,** said Beauclerc ; '*it was only a 
mistake. When I began with ^ No many' I was not going to 
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«ay, *No tnan ia a jieno tohis ?alet i« clifimVre.* Iff h$i. been 
allowed to finish my senteBce* it mould have jnved a great deal 
of troul4e. I was going to say that no man admires excellence 
more fervently than I do, and that my yery reason Tqt wisiii9g 
aot to see celebrated people is, lest the ulusioo should be dis- 
^Ued. 

^'No description ever gives ns an exact idea .of uy person, so 
that when any one has wen much described and talked of, be* 
fore we see them we form in our mind's eye some image, some 
notion of our own, which always proves to be unlike the reality; 
and when we do afterwards see it, even if iit be fiiirer or better 
than o^r imagination, still at first there is a sort of disappoint- 
ment from the non-agreement with our previously fi)rmea con- 
ception. Sveiy body is disappointed the first time they^see Ham- 
let or Falstafl^ as I think Dugald Stewart observes.*' » 

•* True'; and I remember," said Lady Davenant, " Ma^mede 
:1a Rochejaquelin once said to me, 'I bate that people should 
,come to see me. I kpow it destroys the illusion*' " 

"Yes," cried Beauclerc; ^ how much I dread to destroy any 
of those blessed illusioas, which make the real happiness of life, 
liet me preserve the objects of my iddatry ; I would not ap- 
proach too near the shrine ; 1 fear 'too much light I would not 
jknow that they were false l" 

" Wouldvyou then be deceived T" said Lady Davenant. 

" Yes," cried be.; ^ sooner would I believe in all tfie fables of 
the Talmud than be without the ecstasy of veneration. It is the 
curse of age to ho thus miserably disenchanted ; to outlive all 
our illusions, all our hopes. That may be my doom in age, but, 
in youth, the high spriDg-time of existence, I will not be cursed 
with such a premature ossification of the heart Oh ! rather, ten 
thousand times rather, would I die this instant !" 

" Well 1 hut there is not the least occasion for your dying," 
^aid Lady Davenaot, "and I am seriously surprised that you 
should suffer so much from such slight causes; how will you 
ever get through the world if you stop thus to weigh every light 
wordl" 

■** The words of most people," replied he, " pass by me like 
the idle wind; but I do weigh every word from the very few 
whom I esteem, admire, and love; with my friends, periiaps, I 
am too susceptible, T love them so deeply." 

This is an excuse for susceptibility of temper which, flatters 
friends too much to be easily rejected. Even Lady Davenai?! 
admitted it, and IJelen thought it was all ni^tujat 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Ladt Cecilia was now impatient to have the house filled with 
company. She gave Helen a catalogue raiionn^ of all who 
were ei^cted at Clarendon Park; some for a fashionable three 
days' visit; some for a week; some for a fortnight or three 
weeks, be the same more or less. ** I have but one fixed princi- 
ple," said she, " but I have one, — ^never to have tiresome peo- 
ple when it can possibly be avoided. Impossible, you know, it 
IS sometimes. One's /)wn and one's husband's relations one 
must have ; but, as for the rest, it's one's own fiiult if one ftil 
in the first and last maxim of hospitality — ^to welcome the coming 
and speed the parting guest" 

The first party who arrived were of Lady Davenant's parti- 
cular friends, to whom Cecilia had kindly given the prece^ 
dence, if not the preference, that her mother might have the 
pleasure of seeing them, and that they might have Uie honour of 
taking leave of her, before her departure firom England. 

They were political, fashionable, and literary ; some of as- 
cendency in society, some of parliamentary promise, and some 
of ministerial eminence — the aristocracy of birth and talents well 
mixed. 

The aristocracy of birth and the aristocracy of talents are 
words now used more as a common-place antithesis, than as de- 
noting a real difierence or contrast In many instances, among 
tiiose now living, both are united in a manner happy for them- 
selves and glorious for their country. England may boast of 
having among her young nobility 

" Tbe first ia birtb, tbe finUn Ikmie r 

men distinguished in literature and soi^Mse, in senatorial elo> 
quence and statesman-like abilities. 

But in this party at Clarendon Park there were more of the 

literary and celebrated than, without the presence of Ladj 

' Davenant, could perhaps have been assembled, or perhaps would 

have been desir^ by the General and liady Cecilia. Cecilia'is 
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feesHtf ttndifiied were of all ndetietf, and lhe<3eneitl waagkd 
lor Lady Davenaafe sake, and proud for hia own part, to reeetre 
' tlieae distiBguiahed perwnur at hia houae. 

Helen hM seen eooie of them before at CeeillrarMt and at the 
Deanery. Qy her uncle's friends she was kindly recog^iaedt by 
^^Rhers of course pditely noticed ; but miserably would dbe have 
l>een disappointed and mortified, if she bad expected to fix gene- 
ral atteQtion, or excite general admiration. Past and gone (or 
ever are the days, if ever tbey were, when a young lady, on her 
entrance into life^ captivated by a glance, overthrew by the first 
word, imd led in triumph her train of admirers. These things 
are not to be done now-a-days. ^ 

Yet even when unnoticed Helen was perfectly happy. Her 
expectations were m<He than gratified in seeing and in hearing 
these distinguished people, and she sat listening to theism onver« 
sation in delightful enjoyment, witbout even wanting to have it 
seen how well she understood. 

There is a precious moment for young people, if taken at the j 
prime, when first introduced into society, yet not expected, not 
called upon to take ^ part in it, they, as standers by, may see not 
only all the play, but the characters of the playfers, and may 
learn more of life and of human nature in a few months, than af- 
terwards in years, when they are themselves actors upon the 
stage of life, and become engrossed by their own parts. There 
is a time) before the passions are aw&kened, when ^he under^r 
standing, with all the life of nature, fresh from all that educa» 
tion can do to develop and cultivate, is at once eager to observe 
and able to judge, for a brief space blessed with the double ad- 
vantages of vouth and age. This time once gone is lost irre- 
parably ; and how often it is lost—^in premature vanity, or prcj? 
mature dissipation ! * 

Helen had been chiefiy edttcatcd by a mah, and a v^ry sensir 
ble man, as Dean Stanley certainly was in all but money mat- 
ters. Under his masculine care, while her mind had been 
brought forward on some points, it had been kept back on others, 
And while her understanding had been cultivated, it had been 
done without the aid of emulation or competition ; not by touch* 
ing the springs of pride, but by opening sources of pure plesf 
sure.; and this pure pleasure she now enjoyed, grateful to that 
dear uncle. 

For the single inimitable grace of simplicity which she pos- 
sessed, how many mothers, governesses, and young ladies them- 
jBelves, willingly, when they see how much it charms, would too^ 
late exchange half the aecomplishments, all the acquirements, se 
iaboriously achieved ! 

Beauclerc, who had seen ^something of the London female 
^orld, was, both from his natural taste and from contrast, pleased 
WiSb Helen's fresh and genuine character, aAd he syqtpQlbiised 

Jl* 
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with aU her eilent delight He never intemipted het in her efl« 
thosiastic contemplation of the great atan, but he woald now 
and then seize an interval of rest to compare her observati<N» 
with hie own ; anxious to know whether she estimated their re- 
lative magnitude and distances as he did. These snatched mo- 
ments of comparison and proof of agreement in* their observa- 
tions, or the pleasure of examining the causes of their difierence 
of opinion^ enhanced the enjoyment of this brilliant fortnight; 
and not a cloud obscured the deep serene. 

Notwithstanding all the ultra-refined nonsense Beauclerc had 
talked about his wish not to see remarkable persons, no one 
could enjoy it more, as Helen now perceived ; and she saw also 
that he waa considered as a man of promise among all these men 
of performance. But there were somCr perhaps very slight things, 
which raised him still more in her mind, because they showed 
superiority of character. She observed his manner towards the 
General in this company, where he had himself the 'vantage 
ground — so different now from what it had been in the Old Fo- 
rest battle, when only man to man, ward to guardian. - Before 
these di8ting^ished persons there was a look — a tone of defe- 
rence at once most afiectionate and polite. 

" It is so generous," said Lady Cecilia to Helen ; " is it notV 
and Helen agreed. 

This brilliant fortnight ended too soon, as Helen thought, but 
Lady Cecilia had had quite enough of it. " They are all to go 
to-morrow morning, and I am not sorry for it," said she at night, 
as she threw herself into an arm-chair in Helen's room ; and, af- 
ter having indulged in a refreshing yawn, she exclaimed, " Very 
delightful, very delightful ! as you say, Helen, it has all been ; 
but I am not sure that I should not be very much tired if I had 
much more of it. Oh ! yes, I admired them all amazingly, but 
then admiring all day long is excessively wearisome. The very 
attitude of looking up fatigues both body and mind. Mamma is 
never tired, because she never has to look up ; she can always 
look down, and that's so grand and so easy. She has no idea 
how the neck of my poor mind aches this minute ; and my poor 
eyes! blasted with excess of light. How yours have stood it so 
well, Helen, I cannot imagine ! how much stronger they must 
be than mine. I must confess, that, without the relief of music 
now and then, and ecarte, and that quadrille, bad as it was, I 
should never have got through it to-night alive or awake. But," 
cried she, starting up in her chair, *'do you know Horace Church- 
ill stays to-morrow. Such a compliment from him to stay a day 
longer than he intended ! And do you know what he says of 
your eyes, Helen? — that they are the best listeners he ever 
spoke to. I should warn you though, mv dear, that he is some- 
thing, and not a little, I believe, of a male coquette. Though he 
is not very youn^, but he well understands all the advantagee of 
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a carefbl toilette. He has, like that George Herbert in Queen 
•Elizabeth's time, 'a genteel humour for dress.' He is hand- 
some still, and his fine figure, and his fine feelings, and bis fine 
fortune, have broken two or three hearts ; neverUielcss I am de- 
lighted that he stays, especially that he stays on your account." 

"Upon my account I" exclaimed Helen. "Did not you see 
that, from the first day when Mr. Cburchill bad the misfortune 
to be placed beside meat dinner, he utterly despised me: he be- 
gan to talk to me, indeed, but left his sentence unfinished, his 
good story untold, the instant he caught the eye of a grander 
auditor." 

Lady Cecilia had seen this, and marvelled at a well-bred man 
80 far forgetting himself in vanity ; but this, she observed, was 
only the first day ; he had afterwards changed his manner to- 
wards Helen icompletely. 

"Yes, when he saw Lady Davenant thought me worth speak- 
ing to: But, after all, it was quite natural that he should not 
know well what to say to me. I am only a young lady. I ac- 
quit him of all peculiar rudeness to me, for I am sure Mr. 
Ohurchill really could not talk for only one insignificant hearer, 
could not bring out his good things, unless he felt secure of pos- 
sessing the attention of the whole dinner-table, io I quite for- 
give him." 

" After this curse of forgiveness, ray dear Helen, I will wish 
you a good night," said L^dy Cecilia, laughing; and she retired 
with a fear that there would not be jealousy enough between 
the gentlemen, or that Helen would not know how to play them 
one against another. * 

There is a pleasure in seeing a large party disperse ; in stay- 
ing behind when others go: — there is an advantage as well as 
pleasure, which is felt by the timid, because they do not leave 
their characters behind them ; and rejoiced in by the satirical, 
because the characters of the departed and departing are left 
behind, fair game for them. Of this advantage no one could be 
more sensible, no one availed himself of it with more prompti- 
tude and skill, than Mr. Churchill: for well he knew that though 
wit may fail, humour may not take — ^though even flattery may 
pall upon the sense, scandal, satire, and sarcasm, arc sources ne- 
ver failing for the lowest capacities, and sometimes for the 
highest 

This morning, in the library at Clarendon Park, he looked out 
of the window at the departing guests, and, as each drove ofi; 
he gave to each his coup de patte. To Helen, to whom it was 
new, it was wonderful to see how each, even of those next in 
turn to go, enjoyed the demolition of those who were iust gone; 
how, blind to fate, they laughed, applauded, and licked the hand 
just ra^ to strike themselves. Of the first who went—" Most 
jsespectable people," said Cecilia ; " a bmme m^« de famUieJ" 
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<<MoilnipeettUepeoflef repeated Honce— ^^raostreepeet- 
aUe peM»le, old eoecn and alL*' And then, as another party 
diore oflh— " No fear of any thing truly respectaMe here.** 

** Now, Horace^ how can you say so? — she k so amiable, and 
«o clever." 

*' So clever ! only, perhaps, a thought too fond of English ]h 
berty and French dress. Poissarde bien eoi/f^fe." 

^Poi9Barde ! of one of the best bom, best bred wolnen in Eng- 
land !" cried Lady Cecilia ; -" hien eoiff^e, I allow." 

" Lady Cecilia is si coiff^e de sa belle atnie, that I see I must 
npt say a word against her, till — the fashion changes. But, bark! 
I hear a voice I never wish to hear." 
" Yet nobody is better worth hearing——" 
" Oh ! yes, the Queen of the Blues— the Blue Devils !" 
" Husk !" cried the Aide-de-camp, " she is coming in to take 
Jeave." - 

Then, as the Qaeen of the Blue Devils entered, Mr. Church- 
ill, in the most humbly respectful manner, begged—" My re- 
spects — I trust your Grace will do me jthe favour — the justice to 
remember me to all your party who-^o me the honour to bear 
me in mind—" then, as she left the room, he turned about and 
laughed. 

" Oh ! you sad, false man !" cried the lady next in turn to ga 
** I declare, Mr. Churchill, though Ilaugh, I am quite a&aid to 
go off before you." ^ , ' 

"Afraid ! what could malice or envy itself find to say of your 
ladyship, intacte as you are l-^/n^oc^e/" repeated he, as she 
drove offj "intacte! — a well-chosen epithet, I flatter myself!" 

" Yes, intacte — untouched — above the breath of slander," cried 
Lady Cecilia. 

"I know it: so I say," replied Churchill: "fidelity that has 
stood all temptations — to which it has ever been exposed ; and 

her husband is ^" 

" A near relation of- mine," said Lady Cecilia. " I am not 
prudish as to scandal in general," continued she, laughing; "*a 
chicken, too, might do me good,' but then the fox must not prey 
at home. No one ought to stand by and to hear their own rela- 
tions abused." 

" A thousand pardons ! I depended too much on the general 
maxim — that the nearer .the bone the sweeter the slander." 
" Nonsense !" said Lady Cecilia. 

" I meant to say, the nearer the heart the dearer the blama 
A cut against a first cousin may go wrong — but a bosom friend 
*«-oh! how I have succeeded against best friends; scolded all 
the while, of course, and called a monster. Bat there is Sir 
Stephen bowing to you." Then, as Lady Cecilia kissed her 
hand to hiia, from the window, Churchill went on: " By the by« 
withot^ any scandal, seriously I beard something — I was qnita 
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concerned— that he had been of late less in his study and more 
in the boudoir of . Surely it cannot be true !** 

^ Positively ftdse,*' said Lady Cecilia. 

** At every breath a reputation dies,'* said Beauclerc. 

" Ton my soul, that's true !" said the Aide-de-camp. '' Posi- 
tively, hit or miss, Horace has been going on, firing away with 
his wit, pop, pop, pop ! till he has bagged — ^how many brace ?" 

Horace turned away from him contemptuousljr, and looked to 
see whereabouts liady Davenant might be all this time, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



LiDT Datxkamt was at the far end of the room, engrogsej, 
Churchill feared, by the newspaper— as he approached she laid 
it down, and said, 

*' How scandaloas some of these papers have become, but it is 
the fault of the taste of the age. ' Those who live to please, 
must please to live.'" 

Horace was not sure whether he was cut or not, but he h«d 
the presence of mind not to look hurt He drew nearer to Lady 
Davenant, seated himself, and taking up a book as if he were 
tired of folly, to which he had merely condescended, he sat and 
read, and then sat and thought, the book hanging from his hand, 

The result of these profound thoughts he gave to the public, 
not to the Aide-de-camp ; no more of the little pop-gun pellets 
of wit — but now wna brought out reasqn and philosophy. In a 
higher tone be now reviewed the literary, philosophical, and po- 
litical world, with touches of La Bruyere and Rochefbucault is 
the characters he drew and in the reflections he made ; with an 
air, too, of sentimental contrition for his own penetration and 
fine moral sense, which compelled him to see and to be annoyed 
by the &ults of such superior men. 

The analysis he made of every mind was really perfecb-r-ia 
one respect, not a grain of bad but was separated from the good, 
and held up clean and clear to public view. And^ as an anato* 
mist he showed such knowledge both of the brain and of the 
heart, such an admirable acquaintanc,e with all their diseases, 
and handled the probe and the scalpel so well, with. such a prac« 
tised hand ! 

♦* Well, really this is comfortable," said Lord Davenant, throw- 
ing himself back in his arm-chair — ** True English comfbrt, to 
sit at ease and see all one's friends so well dissected ! Happy to 
feel that it is our duty to our neighbour to see him well cut up 
j-Hibly anatomized for the good of society ; and whep I depart 
^^when my time comes — as come it must, nobody, is to touch me 
but Professor Churchill. It will be a satisfaction to know that 
I sha|} be ca^ yed as a dish fit for gods, not hewed as a carcaa§f 
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for hounds* So now remember, Cecilia, I call pn yon to witneat 
—I hereby, being of Bound mtnd and body, leave and bequeath 
my character, with all my defects and deficiencies whatsoever, 
and ail and any singular curious diseases of the mind, of which I 
may die possessed, wishing the same many for his sake, — ^to my 
' good friend Doctor Horace Churchill, professor of moral, philo- 
sophic, and scandalous anatomy, to be by him dissected at his 
good pleasure for the benefit of society." 

" Many thanks, my good lord ; and I accept your legacy for 
the honour — ^not the value of the gift, which every body must be 
sensible is nothing;*' said Churchill, with a polite bow—" abso- 
lutely nothing. I shall never be able to make any thing of it" . 

"Try — try, my dear friend," answered Lord Davenant. " Try, 
don't be modest." 

" That would be difiicult when so distinguished," said Bcau- 
clcrc, with an admirable look of proud humility. 

" Distinguished Mr. Horace Churchill assuredly is," said Lady 
Davenant, looking at him from behind her newspaper. " Dis* 
tinguished above all his many competitors in this age of scandal; 
he has really raised the art to the dignity of a science. Satire, 
scandal, and gossip, now hand-in-hand — the three new graces ; 
all on the same elevated rank — three, formerly considered as so 
dTfierent, and the last left to our inferior sex, but now, surely, to ' 
be a male gossip is no reproach." 

" O, Lady Davenant ! — male gossip — what an expression !'* 

" What a reality !" 

" Male gossip ! — ' Tombe sur nun le del /' " cried Churchill. 

" * Pourvu que je me venge* always understood," pursued 
Lady Davenant; "but why be so afraid of the imputation of gos- 
siping, Mr. Churchill ? It is quite fashionable, and if so, quite 
respectable, you know, and in your style quite grand. 

* And gossiping wonders at being so fine I 

Malice, to be hated, neecis but to be seen, but now when it is 
elegantly dressed we look upon it without shame or conscious- 
ness of evil ; we grow to dote upon it — so entertaining, so grace- 
ful, so refined. When vice loses half its grossness, it loses all its 
de^rmity. Humaijity used to be talked of when our friends 
were torn to piece% but now there is such a philosophical per- 
fume thrown over the whole operation, that we are irresistibly 
attracted. How much we owe to such men as Mr. Churchill, 
who make us feel detraction virtue!" 

He bowed low as Lady Davenant, summoned by her lord, left 
the room, and there he stood as one condemned, but not peni- 
tent ' ^ ' 

" If I have not been well sentenced," said he, as the door closed, 
M and made * to feel detraction virtue T— But since Lady Cecilia 
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cumot help nniliiig at that, I am acquitted, and encouraged to 
sin again, the firat opportunity. Hut Lady Davenant shall not 
be by, nor Lord Davenant either/' 

Lady Cecilia eat down to vhrite a note, and Mr. Churchill 
walked round the room in a course of critical o)»servation on the 
pictures, of- which, a)3 of every thing else, he was a supreme 
jiidffe. At last he put his eye and his glass down to something 
which singularly attracted his attention on one of the marble 
tables. 

"Pretty!" said Lady Cecilia, "pretty are not theyl— though 
one's sa tired of them every where now — those doves!*' 

"Doves!" said Churchill, "what I am admiring are gloves, 
are not they. Miss Stanley!" said he, pointing to an old pair of 
gloves, which, much wrinkled and squeezed together, lay cm the 
beautiful marble in rather an unsightly lump. 

" Poor Doctor V !" cried Helen to Cecilia; "that poor 

Doctor V is as absent as ever! he is gone, and has forgotten 

his gloves !" 

"Absent! oh, as ever!" said Lady Cecilia, going on with her 
note, " the most absent man alive." 

" Too much of that sort of thing I thinks there is in Doctor 
V— -," pursued Churchill : ***a touch of absence of mind, giving 
the idea of high abstraction, becomes a learned man well enough; 
but then it should only be slight, as a soupgon of rouge, which 
may become a pretty woman ; all depends on the measure, the 
taste, with which these things are managed — put on." 

" There is nothing managed, nothing put on in Doctor V—^,*' 
cried Helen, eagerly, her colour rising ; " it is all perfectly sin- 
cere, true in him, whatever it be." 

Beauderc put down his book. 

"All perfectly true! You really think so. Miss Stanley?" said 
Churchill, smiling, and looking superior down^ 

" I do, indeed," cried Helen. 

" Charming — so young ! How I do love that freshness of mindl" 

"Impertinent fellow! I could knock him down," felt Beau- 
derc ~ 

I "And you think all Doctor V— — 's humility trueV said 
Churchill. . 

" Yes, perfectly !" said Helen ; " but I db^ot wonder you are 
surprised at it, Mr. Churchill," 

She meant no maliQe, though for a moment he thought she 
did ; and he winced under Beauclerc's smile. 

"•I do not wonder that any one who does not- know Doctor 
V^ should be surprised by his great humility," added Helen. 

"You are sure that it is not pride that apes humility?" asked 
Churchill. 

" Yes, quite sure !" 

" Yet—" said Churchill (putting his malicious finger through 
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H great bote in the thumb of the Doctor's glove,) ** I should have 
. ftncied that I saw vanity through the hales in these gloves, as 
through the philosopher's cloak of old." 

** Horace is a famous felkw for picking holes and making much 
of them. Miss Stanley, you see,*^8aid t)ie Aide-de-camp, 

'♦ Vanity I DoctCH* V—. has no vanity !" said Helen, " if you 
knew him." 

^ No vanity! Whom does Miss Stanley meanl" cried the Aide- 
de-camp. •* No vanity? That's good ! Who? HoraceV 

**Mauvai9 fMsattU** Horace put him by, and, happily not 
easily put out t>f countenance, he continued to Helen, — 

^ You give the good Doctor credit, too, for all his naivei^^''* 
said Churchill. 

"He does not want credit for it," «aid Helen; *'he really 
Basit" 

*' I Wish I could see things as you do,^' Miss Stanley**' 

" Show him that, Helen," cried Lady Cecilia, looking at a ta- 
ble beside them, on which lay one of those dioramic prints which 
app^ur all a confusion of lines till you look at them in their 
right point of view. ** Show him tluit — it ill depends, and so 
does seem^ characters, on settio^ktbe right point of view." 

** Ingenious !" said Churcnill, trying to caAch the fight position ; 
" but 1 can*t, I own — ^" then abruptly resuming, ** NaiveUchtuma 




tivates me quite," uid his eye dwelt. " But naiveU at past fifly, 
verging to sixty, is quite another thing, really rather too 'mucli 
fiff me. I like' all things in season, and, above M^ simplicity 
will not bear long keeping. I have th^ matest respect possible 
for our learned and excdlent friend, but I wish this could be any 
way suggested to him, aud that he would lay aside this out-of- 
season simplicity." 

^ He cannot lay aside his nature,'.' said Helen, ** and I am glad 
of it, it is such a good nature." 

*^ Kmd-hearted creature he is. I never heard him say a severe 
word of any one," said Lady Cecilia. 

'* What a sweet man he must be!" said Horace, making a &ce 
at which none present, not evev Helen, could forbear to smile. 

**His heart, I am sure, is in the right place alwaya I only 
wish one could say the same of his wig. And would it be amiss 
if he sometimes, (I would not be too luird upon him. Miss Stan- 
ley,) once a fortnight, suppose— brushed, or caused to be brushed, 
that coat of his?" 

'* You have dusted his jacket ftc him famously, Horace, I think," 
said the Aide-de-camp. 

At this instant the door oeesed, and in came the Doctor him- 
self: - 

Vol. I. 12 
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Lajy Cecilia's hand was outstretched with her note, thinkiDgv 
as the door opened, that she should see the serrant come in, for 
whom she had rung. 

** What surprises yon all so, my good iiiendi^" said the Doe-- 
tor, stopping and looking round in all his native simplitity. 

^ My dear Doctor," said Lady Cecilia, ''only we all thought 
you were gone — that*s all/' 

*« And I am not gone, that's all. I stayed to write a letter, 
and I am come here to look for — but I cannot find— my— ^" 

*'Your gloves^ perhaps. Doctor, you are looking for," said 
Churchill, going forvmd, and with an air of the greatest respect 
and consideration, 4ioth for the gloves and for their owner, he 
presented them ; then shook the Doctor by the hand, with a 
cordiality which the good soul thought truly English, and, 
bowing him out, addec^ ** How proud he had been to make ids 
acquaintance,— au revinr, he hoped, in Park Lane." 

*« Oh you treacherous V* cried I*dy Cecilia, turning to 

Horace,>a8 soon as the unsuspecting philosopher was fiiirly gone 
^ Too bad really t if he were not the most simple-minded crea- 
ture extant, he must have seen, suspected, something from your 
look ; and what would have become of yon if the Doctor had 
come in one moment sooner, and had heard you — -I was really 
frightened." 

" Frighteued !. so was I, almostout of my wits," said Churchill. 
^Les revenans always frighten one; and they never hear any 
good of themselves, for which reason I make it a principle^ when 
once I have left a room, full of friends especially, never — never 
to go back. My gloves, my hat, my coat, Pd lea ve^ sooner than 
lose my friends. Once I heard it ssid, by one who knew the 
world and human nature better than any of ns— once I heard it 
said in jest, but in sober earnest I say, that I would not for more 
than I am worth be placed, without his knowing it, within ear- 
shot of my best friend." 

" What sort of a best friend can yours be? cried Beauclerc. 

** Mudi like other people's, I suppose," replied Horace, speak- 
ing with perfect n(Mi-ehalance — ''"much like other people's best 
friends. Whosoever expects to find better, I guess, will find 
worse, if he live in the World we live in." 

** May I go out of the world before I believe or BU^)ect any such 
thing 1" cried Beauclerc. " Rather than have the Roman curse 
light upon me, *May you survive all your friends and relatioi^l' 
may I die a thousand times !" 

** Who toXka of dying, ui a voice so sweet — a voice so loud?" 
said provoking Horace, in his calm, well-bred tone; " for my part, 
I, who have the honour of speaking to you, can boast, that never 
since I was of years of discretion (counting new style, beginnmg 
at thirteen, of course)— never have I lost a friend, a sincere 
friend — never, for this irrefragable reason — since that nonage. 
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nerer was I such a neo]^te asto &acf I had feond tkat /ti^ut 
Miaturaf a friend perfectly- aincere." 

*'How I pity you !" cried Beauelerc, ^ if you are in earnest ; 
bat in earnest you can^t be/' 

*' Pardon me, I can, and I am. And in earnest you will oblige 
tne, Mr. Beauelerc, if you will spare me your pity: for, all 
things in this work! considered^ ' said Horace Churchill, drawing 
iiimself up, *^ I do not conceive that I am much an object of pity.^ 
Then^ turajng upon his heel, he walked away, conscious, how- 
ever, half an instant afterwards, that he had drawn himself up 
too higb^ and that for a moment his temper had spoiled his tone, 
4ind betrayed him into a look and manner too boastful, bordering 
on the ridiculous. He was in haste to<lrepair the error. 

Not Garrick, in the height «f his celebrity and of his suscep- 
tibility, was ever more anxious than Horace Churchill to avert 
the stroke of ridicule — ^to guard against the dreaded smile. As 
he walked away, he felt behind his back that those he left were 
4nniling in silence* 

Lady Cecilia had thrown herself on a sofa, resting, after the 
labour of V eloquence de IfUiet He stopped, and leading over 
the back of the so& on which she reclined, repeated, an Italian 
line in which was the word ** pavoneggiarsi.^ 

'* My dear Lady Cecilia, you, who understand and feel Italian 
wo well, how expressive are some of their words ! Pawmeggiar^ 
m ! — ^untranslateaMe. One eaauGft say well in English, to pea- 
<cock onesel£ To make oneself like unto a peacock is flat ; but, 
IMivon^^'tarn— action, ^^assion, picture, all in onei To plume 
•oneselfcomes nearest to it; but the word cannot be given, even 
by equivalents, in English! nor can it be naturaliz^, because, 
in fact, we have not the feeliagy An Englishman is too proud* 
to boast— to« bach&l to strut; if even koj^aeookM hvmdfy it is 
in a moment of anger* not in display. The langu^e of every 
country,*^ continued he, raising his voice, in order to reach Ladv 
Davenantt who just then returned to the room, as he did not wish 
to waste a philosophical observation on Lady Cecilia — " the lan- 
guage of every •country is, to a certain degree, evidence in re- 
cord^ histoiy of its character and manners.^ Then, lowering 
Ids voice almost to a whisper, but very distinct, turning while 
he spoke, so a« to make sure that Miss Stanley heard — '* Your 
young friend, this morning 4|uite captivated me by her nature- 
nature, the thing that now is most uneommon, a real natural 
woman; and when in a beauty, how charming! How delicious 
when one meets vnXheffntion de eceur; a young lady, too, who 
ispeaks jmre English, not a leash of languages at once ; and culti- 
irated too, your friend is, for <me does not like ignorance, if one 
eould have knowledge without pretension — so hard to find the 
golden mean S-rand if one £ould find it, one might not be nearer 
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Lady Ceoilia listened for tlie finishiDg word, bat none came. 
It all ended in a Bigb, to be intwpreted as flhe pleased. A look 
towards the ottoman^ Where Beauclerc had now taken his seat 
beside Miss Stanley, seemed to point the meaning^ oat, but Lady 
Cecilia knew her man too well to seem to^ understand him. 

Beauclerc, seated- on the^ottoroair, was showing to Helen some 
passages in the book he was reading; she read with attention, 
and from time to time looked up with a sniile of intelligence and 
approbatiixi. What either said, Horace could not hear, and he 
was the more ^curious ;- and when the book was put down, after 
earclesBly opening others, he took it up. Very much surprised 
was he to find it neither noyel nor poem : many passages weie 
marked with pencil notes of approbation, he took it for granted 
these were Beauclerc's; there he was mistaken, they were Lady 
Bavenant'a She was at her work-table. Horace, book in hand, 
approached ; the book was not in his line, it was more scientific 
than literary — ^it was for posterity more than for the day ; he had 
only tamed it over, as literary men turn over scientific books, 
to seize what may serve for a newsimi]e or a good allusion ; be- 
sides, among his philosophical friends, the book being talked of, 
'it was well to know enough of it to have something to say, and 
he had said well, very judieiously he had praised it among the 
elect; but now it was his fancy to depreciate it with all his 
might; not that he disliked the author or tiie- work now mote 
than be had done before, but he was in the humour to take the 
opposite side from Beauclerc, so he threw the book firom him cob« 
temptuously. 

" Rather a slight, hasty thing, in te^ opinion," said he. 

Beauclerc^s eyes took fire as he exclaimed, *' Slight! hasty t 
this most noble, most solid work !" 

" Solid in your opiniou,*' said GhurchiH, with a smile deferen- 
tial, slightly sneering. 

" Our own opinion is all that either of us can» give," said 
Beauclerc ; '^ in my opinion it is the finest view of the progress 
of natural philosophy, the most enlarged, the most just in its 
judgments of the past, and in its prescience of the fiiture; in 
the riehness of experimental knowledge, in its theosetic in- 
vention, the greatest work hy any one' individual since the time 
of Bacon." 

«* And Bacon is under your protection, too ?" 

*^ Protection ! m^ protection V* said Beauclerc. 

" Pardon me, I simply meant to ask if you are one of those 
who swear by Lord Verulam."* 

** I swear by no man, I do not swear at all, not on philosophi- 
cal subjects especially; swearing adds nothing to faith," said 
Beauderc. 

'^Lsfand corrected,'' said CbuschiU, ^and I would go farther* 
and add that in argument enthusiasm adds nothing te^ 



niicli as I admire, as we alt admire," glancing at Miss Stadlejr, 
*' that enthttsiasm with which this fevoured work has been advo- 
cated!" 

*^ I could not help speakiog Warmly,^ cried Beanclerc ; ** it is 
a book to inspire enthusiasm; there is such a noble spirit all 
through it, so pure from petty passions, from all vulgar jcolou- 
fii^^.iul low concerns ! Judge of a book, ^somebod^ says, by the 
impression it leaves on your mind when you lay it down ; this 
book stands that test, at least with me, I lay it down with such 
a wish to follow— with steps ever so unequal, sUll to follow, 
where it points: the way." 

** Bravo! bravissimo! hear biml bear him! print him, print 
him! hot-press from the author to the t^thor, hot-press!*' cried 
Churchill, and he laughed. 

Like one suddenly wakened from the trance of enthusiasm by 
the cold touch of ridicule, stood Beauclerc, brought down from ~ 
heaven to earth, and by that hwrid little laugh, not the heart's 
laugh. 

'* But my bein? ridiculous does not make my cause so, and 
that is a comfort?' ^ . 

**And another comfort you may have, my dear Granville,** 
«aid Lady Davenant, '*that ridicule is not the test of truth; truth 
fihould be the test of ridicule.*^ 

**But where is the book?" continued Beauclerc. 

Helen gave it to him. 

'*Now, Mr. Churchiiy* said Beauclerc; *'I am really anxious, 
I know you are such a good critic, will you show me these 
faults? blame as well as praise must always be valuable from 
those ^ho themselves excel." 

" You are too good," said ChurchiiL 

*' Will you then be good enough to point out the errors for 
me?" • 

** Ohj by no means," cried Churchill, '* don't note me, do not 
quote me. I am nobody, and I cannot give up my authorities." 

**But tne truth is all I want to get at," said Beauclerc. 

'*Let her rest, my dear sir, at the bottom of her well; there 
she is, and there she will be for ever and ever, and depend upon 
it none of our windlassin^ will ever bring her up." 

*' Such an author as this,*' continued &auclerc, '' would have 
been so glad to have corrected any error." 

^ So every author tells you, but I never saw one of them who 
did not look blank at a list of errata — if you knew how little one 
is thanked for them !" 

**But you would be thanked now," said Beauclerc: — ^''the 
ftults in style, at least" 

** Nay, I am no critic," said Churchill, confident in his habits 
of literary detection; '*but if you ask me," said he, as he dis- 
painfuUy flirted the leaves back and forward with a ^'Thezie 
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iiow!*'aod ** Here DOW 1*" ** We sboaldaoteaU that good wrilioff 
— jou could not thiDk this correct 1 I may be wrong, hot I 
ahoald not use this phrase. Hardly English that— colloquial, I 
think; and this awkward ablative case absolute— never admit- 
ted DOW.** 

" Thank you,^ said Beanderc, ** these faults are easily mend- 
ed." 

"Easily mended, say you 1 I say» better make a new one.'' 

** Who oouux?'* said Beauderc. 

** How many fiiujts you see," said Helen, " which I lAonld ne> 
ver have perceived unless you had pointed them outr and I an 
sorry to know them now." - 

Smiling at Helen's look of sincere mcntification, in contrast 
at this moment with Mr. Churchill's air of satisfied critical pride, 
Lsdy Davenant said» * 

<' Why sorry, my dear Helen T No human work can be per- 
fect; Mr. Churchill may be proud of that strength of eye whidi 
in such a poweHul liffht can count the spots. But whether it 
be the best use to make of his eyes, or tfa^ best use that can b& 
made of the light,, remains to be considered." 
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CHAPTER XV. , 



Bbtcwd nocture was Charchill provoked to find Lady Dave- 
nant against faiiq aod on the same aide as Graaville Beauclerc — 
all unus)^ to contradiction in his own society, where he had long 
been supreme, he felt a difilerence of opinion so sturdily main* 
taiined as a personal insult 

For so young a man as Beauclerc, yet unknown to fame, not 
only to challenge the combat but to obtain the victory, was in- 
tolerable; and the more so, because his young, opponent ap- 
pcsared no ways elated or surprised, but seemed satisfied to at- 
tribute his success to the goodness of his cause. 

Churchill had hitherto always managed wisely his gfreat stakes 
and juretensions in both the lashioQable and literary world. He 
had never actually publi^ed any thin^ except a clever article or 
two in a review, or an epi^m, attnhjBted to him but not ae« 
Imowledged. Having avmded giving, his measure, it was be- 
lieved he was above all who had b^n publicly tned— 4t was 
always said — ^*' If Horace Churchill would but p>ab]]ab, he would 
surnasB e^ery other author of our timea** 

Churchill accordingly dreaded and hated all wlib mi^ht bjr 
.possibility approach &e throne of ftsbioii, or interfere with his 
aictatorship in a certain literary set in LondoB, and firom this 
moment he began cordially to detest Beauclerc—- he viewed him 
with Bcomfiil yet with jeiuous efes; but his was the jealoa|^ of 
▼anity, not of love ; it regarded Ladv Davenant and his ftsbiooa- 
ble reputation m the fi^st place->-Helen only in the second. 

Lady Davenant observed all this, and was anxious to know how 
much or how little Helen had seen, and what degree of interest 
it excited in her mind. One mdroii^, when they were done 
tOj^ther, looking over a catMiiet t>f cameos, Lady Bkivenant 
pomted-to one which she thought like Mr. Beauclerc Hekn 
jili not see th^ fikenessb 

** People see likenesses veir diffi^rently,** said Lady Davenant 
** But you and I, Helen, umiallT see characteri^ if not faces, with 
the same eyes. I have been thinking of these two gentlemra, 
Mr. Charchill and Mr. BeattGteio*--WAiGb do yoa thiiuc the inosi 
agreeable?** 
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«<Mr. Churchill if amasmfir, oert&mly," said Helen, '*but I 
tliink Mr. Beauclerc's converaatioa much more intesestlDg-^ 
^uffh Mr. Churchill is affreeaUe, sometimea— when P 

*< When 1;^ flatters you/* said Lady Davenant 

** When he is not satirical — ^I was ^ing to say,*' said. Helen. 

*' There is a continual petty brilliancy, a petty eflbrt, too,** 
continued Lady Dairenant, ** in Mr. Churchill, that tires me— 
sparks struck perpetually, but then you hear the striking of the 
mnts, the clink or the tinder-box.'* 

Helen, though she admitted the tinder-box, thought it too low 
a comparison. She thought Churehill's were not mere sparks. 

<* Well, fire-works, if vou will," said Lady Davenant, *' that 
rise, blaze, buret, fall, and leave you in darkness, and with a dis- 
agreeable smell, too; and it's all feu d^arti/ke aiter all. Now, 
in Beauclerc, there is too little art and too aident nato^. Some 
French friends of mine, who knew both, said of Mr. Churchill, 
*De Fesprit on ne peut pat phu^ mime d Parit^ the highest 
compliment a Parisian can pay, but they allowed that Beauclerc 
had ' beaucoup phu d^ame,* " 

'' Yes," said Helen ; *' how flir superior !" 

** It has been said," continued Lady Davenant, ^ that it is saier 
to judge of men by their actions than by their words, but there 
are few actions lyid many words in life r and if women would avail 
themselves of their daily, hourly, opportunities of judging people 
by theur words, they woald get at the natoral dutracters, or, 
what is of just as much consequence, they would penetrate 
throagh the acquired habits; and here, Helen, you have two 
good studies before you." 

Preoccupied as Helen was with the certainty of Beanderc 
being an e^iga^red, almost a married man, and looking, as she 
did, on Churchill, as one who must consider her utterly beneath 
his notice, she listened to Lady Davenant's remarks as she would 
have done to observations about two characters in a novel or on 
the stage. 

As Churchill could not immediately manifest his hatred of 
• Beauelerti, it worked inwardly the more. He did not sleep well 
this night, and wlien he got m in the morning, there was sonae- 
tking Uie matter with him. Jnervous, bflious-^ross it oould not 
he ;-^~jcuruaKer (a French word settles every thing)— ^'ottmolter 
be allowed he was; he rather gloried in it, because his being 
permitted to be so, proved his powei^-^-his prerogative of fertnne 
■ind talent combined. 

In the vast competition of the London world, it is not permit- 

. ted to every man to be in his hnmour or out of his humour at 

|deasure; but, by an uncommon combination of circamstances 

Churohill had. established his privilege of caprice ; he was al- 

loved to have Jiis bad and his good days, and the highest people 



ftnd the finest smUed, snd submitted to hk ** cachet ie faveur et 
de diigracef^ and when be was sulky, rude, or snappish, called 
it only Horace Churebill*s way. They even pridea themselves 
on bis preferences and his aversions. ^Horace is always charm- 
ing wb^n be is with ua" — ** With me you have no idea how de- 
lightful he is;" — " Indeed I must do him the justice to say, that 
I never found him otherwise." While the less fiivoured permit- 
ted him to be as rude as be pleased, and only petted him, and told 
of his odd ways to those who sighed in vain to have him at their 
parties: But Lady Davenant was not a person to pet or spoil a 
child of any age, and to the General Mr. Churchill. was not par- 
ticularly agreeable — ^not bis sort; while to Lady Cecilia, secure 
in grace,. I^uty, and fashion, his humours were only matter of 
amusement, and she bore with him pleasantly and laughingly.. 

*' Such weather !** cried he,, in a querulous tone i *' how can a 
man have any sense in such weathef I Some foreigner says-— 
that the odious climate of England is an over-balance for her 
good constitution. The sun of the south is^ in truth, well worth 
the liberty of the north. It is a sad thing,." said he, with a very 
sentimental air, ^ that a free-born Briton should be servile to 
these skyey influences ;" and, grumbling .on, he looked out of 
th^ window as croea as he pleased, and nobody minded him. 
The Aide-de-camp civilly ^agreed with him that it was horrid 
weather, and likely to rain^ and it did iain| and every one knows 
how men, like children, are in certain cireumstances afiected, 
miserably, by a rainy day. There was no £oing out ; horses at 
the door, and obliged to be dismissed. Well, since there could 
be no riding, the next best thing, the Aide-de-camp thought, was 
to talk of horses, and the oncers all grew eager, and Ghurchill 
liad a mind to exert himself so far as toBhow Stem that he knew 
more of the matter than they did ; that be was no mere book- 
man ; but on this unlucky day, all went wrong. It happened 
that Horace fell into some grievous error concerning the gene- 
alogy of a famous race-horse, and, disc(»icerted more than he 
would have been at being convicted of any degree of moral tur- 
pitude, vexed and ashamed, he talked no more of Newmarket or 
(^ Doncaster, left the race-ground to those who prided them- 
selves on the excellence of their four-footed betters, and lounged 
into the billiard-room. 

He found Lady Cecilia playing with Beauclerc; Miss Stanley 
%va8 looking on. Churchill was a ftmous-billiard player, and 
took his turn to show how much better than Beauclerc he per-^ 
formed, but this day his hand was out, his eye not good; he com- 
mitted 'blunders of which a novice might have been adiamed; 
took his antagimist's ball for bis own, ran a coup^asA finished in 
a passicm by tearing the cloth with his one. And there was Miss 
Stanley and tiiere was Beauclere by to see ! and BeauclerQ pi* 
tied him ! 
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O liM ejEtnme of hnmaa niiuyl 

He retreated to the book-room, but th^re the intellectaal Horace, 
wit|i all the sages, poets, and novelists of every ^e within his 
reach, reached Uiem not; but, with his hands in his pockets, like 
any sqnire or schoolboy under the load of ignorance or penalties 
of idleness, stood before the chimney-piece, eyeing the pendule, 
and verUy believing that this morning the hands went backward. 
Dfessing-time at last came, and dinner-time, bringing relief how 
often to man and child ill-tempered ; but this day to Churchill 
dinner brought only discomfiture worse discomfited. . 

Some of tne neighbouring &milies were to dine at Clarendon. 
Park. Mr. Churchill abhorred country neighbours and country 
gentlemen. Amon? these, however, were some not unwor- 
thy to be perceivM by him; and besides these, there were 
some foreign officers; one in particular, from Spain, of high 
rank and birth, of the sangre axula, the bhte blood, who have 
the privilege of the silken cord if they should come to be 
hanged. This Spaniard was a man of distinguished talent, and 
for him Horace might have been expected to shine out; it was 
his pleasure, however, this day to disappoint expectations, and 
to do **the dishcmoors of his comitry." He would talk only of 
eating, of which he was privileg^ not only to speak but to 
judge, and pronounce upon en dernier reMor^, though this was 
only an air, for he was not reallv a gourmand; but after ogling 
through his glass the distant dishes, when they with a wish came 
ni^h, he, after a cursory glance or a close inspection, made them 
with a nod retire* 

At last h& thought an opportunity offered for bringing in a 
well-prepared anecdote' which he had about Camba^eres, and a 
hot blackbird and white feet, but unluckily a country gentleman 
would tell some history of a battle between poachers and game- 
keepers, whieh fixed the attention of the company till the mo- 
ment Ibr the anecdote was pest 

Horace left his tale untold, and spoke word never more till a 
subject was started on which he thought he could come out nn- 
rivalled. ^General Clarendon had some remarkably good wines. 
Churchill was referred to as a Jiidge, and he allowed them to be 
all good, out he prided himselfon possessing a certain Spanish 
wine, esteemed abov^ all price, because not to be had for ~mo- 
nev-^^ammUiUado is its name. Horace appealed to the Spanish 
officer, who confirmed all he said of this vinous phenomenon. 
** No cultivator can be certain of producing it It has puzzled, 
almost to death, all the growers of Xeres: — it is a variety of 
sherry, almost as difficult to judge of as. to procure.*^ 

But Mr. Churchill boasted he had some, undoubtedly genuine ; 
iie added, *^that Spanish judges had aasored him his taste was 
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80 accurate he miffht venture to pronounce upon the difficult 
question ofamoutillado or not V ' 

' While he yet spoke, General Clarendon, unawares, placed be- 
fore him soroe of this very fine wine, which, as he finished speak- 
ing, Churchill swallowed without knowing it from soihe other 
skerry which he had been drinking. He would ha va questioned 
that it was genuine, but the Spaniard, as far as he could pretend 



to judge, thought it unquestionable. 
Churchill's counte 



countenance fell in a manner that quite surprised 
Helen, and exceedingly amused Lady Cecilia. He was more 
mortified and vexed by this fiiilure than by all the rest, for the 
whole table smiled. 

The evening of this day of misfortune was not brighter than 
the morning, every thing was wrong— «even at night — at night 
when at last the dinner company, the country visiters,^ relieved 
him from their presence, and when some comfort might be had, 
he thought, stretched in a good easy chair — Lord Davenant ha4 
set him the example. But something had. happened to all the 
chairs, — ^there were a variety of fiishionable kinds; he tried them 
by turns, but none of them this night would suit him. Yet Lady 
C5ecilia maintained (for the General had chosen them) that tliey 
were each and all of them in their way comfortable, in the full Eng- 
lish spirit of the word, and according to the French explanation 
of cfAnfortuMe, given to us by the Duchess d'Abrantes, convenof 
blement bwi; but in compassion to Mr. Cfaurchiirs fastidious rest- 
lessness, she would now show him a perfection of a chair which 
she had just had made for her own boudoir. Sbe ordered that 
it should be brought, and in it rolled, and it was looked at in 
every direction and sat in, and no fault could be found with it, 
even by the great &ult^nder; but what was it called 1 It was 
neither a lounger, nor a dormeuse, nor a Cooper^ nor a Nelson, 
nor a kangaroo : a chair without a name i^ould never do ; in all 
things fashionable the name is more than half. Such a happy 
name as kangaroo Lady Cecilia despaired of finding for her new 
favourite, but she begged some one would give it a good one ; 
whoever gave her the best name should be invited to the honours 
and pleasures of the sitting in this chair for the rest of the night. 
- Her eyes, and all eyes, turned upon Mr. Churchill, but whe- 
ther the occasion was too great, or that his desiris to 'satisfy the 
raised expectation. of the public was too high-strained, or that 
the time was out of joint, or that he was out of sorts, the fact 
wasj he could find no name. 

Beauclerc, who had not yet tried the chair, sank into its luxi 
urious depth, and leaning back, asked if it might not be appro- 
priately cidled the " Sleepy-hollow." 

"Sleepy-hollow!" repeated Lady Cecilia, " excellent !" and by 
acclamatioa "Sleepy-hollow" was approved! butwh^ Beau- 
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clerc wts inrited to die honcmn of the «ktiog, fae declined, de- 
chring that the name was not his mvention, onJy his recollec- 
tion ; it had been given by a friend of his to some such easy chair. 

This magnanimity was too much for Homce ; he looked at his 
watch, ^nd it was bed-time, pushed the chair out of his way, 
and departed; Beauclerc, the first and last idea in this his day 
ofmorttfcatioDs. - - 

Seeing a man subject to these petty irritations lowers iiim in 
the eyes of woman. For that suspeptibility of temper arising 
fiom the jealousy of love, even when excited by trifles, "woman 
makes all reasonable, all natural, allowance ; but for the jealousy 
of self-love she has no pity. Unsuited to the manly character! 
Helen thought, and so every woman thinks. * 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



fT was expected by all who bad witnessed his discomfiture and 
bis parting push to the chair, that Mr. Churchill would be oif 
early in the morning — such was his wont when he was dis- 
turl>ed in vanity : but he reappeared at breaki&st 

This day was a good day with Horace: he determined it 
should be so, and though it was again a wet day, he now showed 
that he could rule the weather of his own humour, when inten- 
sity of will was wakened by rivalry. He made himself most 
agreeable, and the man of yesterday was forgotten or remem*- 
bered only as a foil to' the man of to-day. The words he so much 
loved to bear, and to which he had so oflen surreptitiously lis- 
tened, were now repeated, *No one can be so agreeable as Ho- 
race Churchill is on his good days !' 

firight he shone out, all gaiety and graciousness; the cachet 
iefatewr was for all, but its finest impression was for Helen. 
He tried flattery, and wit, each playing on the other with re^ 
fleeted and reflecting lustre, for a woman naturally says to her- 
self, ** When this man has so much wit, his flattery even must 
be worth something." 

And another day came, and another, and another party of 
friends filled the house, and still Mr. Churchill remained, and 
was now the delight of all. As far as concerned his successes 
in society, no one was more ready to join in applause than Beau^ 
clerc ; but when Helen was in question he was difierent, though 
he had reasoned himself into the belief that he could not yet 
love Miss Stanley, therefore, he could not be jealous. But he 
had been glad to observe that she had iVom the first seemed to 
see what sort of a person Mr. Churchill was. She was now 
only amused, as eveiy body must be, but she would never be in- 
terested by such a man as Horace Churchill, a wit without a 
soul. If she were — why he could never feel any further inte- 
rest about her— that was all ! 

So it went on ; and now Lady Cecilia was as much amused as 
ebe expected by these daily jealousies, conflicts, and compari^ 
sons, the feelings perpetually tricking themselves out, aad 8trut» 
V\*u I. 13 
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ting about, calling themselvea judgments, like the servants ir. 
Gil Bias in their nuurter's clothes, going about as counts, dukes, 
and ffrandees. 

** Well, really," said Lady Cecilia to Helen, one day, as she 
was standing near her tambour frame, ^ you are an industriooB 
creature, and the only very industrious person I ever could bear. 
I ha?e myself a natural aversion to a needle, but that tambour 
needle I can better endure than a common one, because, in the 
first place, it makes a little noise, in the world ; one not only 
sees but hears it getting on ; one finds, that |vithout dragging it 
draws at every link a lengthened chain.** 

**Itis called chainstitch, is it not 1" said the Aide-de-camp; 
^* and Miss Stanley is working on so fiunously fast at it, she will 
have us all in her chains by and by." 

" Bow, Miss Stanley," said Lady Cecilia; " that pretty com- 
pliment deserves, at least, a bow, if not a look-up." 

**I should prefer a look-down, if I were to choose,'* said 
Churchill. 

*' Beggars must not be choosers,'* said the Aide-de camp. 

'^ But the very reason I can bear to look at you working, He- 
len,** continued Ladv Cecilia, *' is, because you do look up so 
oflen-^60 refreshingly. The professed Notifies I detest — ^those 
who never raise their eyes from their everlasting work ; what- 
ever is said, read, thought, or felt, is with them of secondary im- 
portance to that bit of muslin in which they are making holes, 
or that bit of canvass on wbicb they are perpetrating such figures 
or flowers as nature scorns to look upon. I did not mean any 
thin^ against you, mamma, I assure < you," continued Cecilia, 
tummg to her mother, who was also at her embroidering frame, 
** because, though you do work, or have work before you, to do 
you justice, you never attend to it in the least** 

*♦ Thank you ! my dear Cecilia," said Lady Davenant, sroiliog; 
** I am, indeed, a sad bungler, but still I shall always maintain a 
great reemct for work ai^ workers, and I have good reasons for 
it" 

"And 80 have V said Lord Davenant "I only wish that 
men who do not know what to do with their hands, wore not 
ashamed to sew. If custom had but allowed us this resource, 
how many valuable lives might have been saved, how many rich 
ennuyte would not have hung themselves, even in November! 
What years of war, what overthrow of empires, might have been 
avoided, if princes and sultans, instead of throwing handkerchiefs, 
had but hemmed them !" 

" No, no," said Lady Davenant, " recollect that the race of 
Spanish kings has somewhat deteriorated since they exchanged 
the sword for the tambour-frame. We had better have things 
as they are: leave uS: the privilege of the needle, and what a 
valuable resource it is ; sovereign against the root of a^jUevil — 
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an antidote both to love in idleness and hate in idlenesEH^which 
is most to be dreaded, let those who have felt both decide. I 
think we ladies must be allowed to keep the privilege of the 
needle to ourselves, humble though it be, for we must tulow it is 
a good one." 

"Good at need," said Churchill. "There is an excellent 
print, by Bouck, I believe, of an old woman beating the devil 
with a distaff: distaff have been out of fitshion with spinsters 
ever since, I fancy." 

" But as she was old, Churchill," said Lord Dayenant, "might 
not your lady have defied his black majesty, without her dis- 
taff?" 

"His black majesty! I admire your distinction, my lord," 
said Churchill, " but give it more emphasis ; for all kings are 
not black in the eyes of the fair, it is said, you know." And 
here he began an anecdote of regal scandal in which Lady Ce- 
cilia stopped him 

" Now, Horace, I protest against your beginning with scandal 
so early in the morning. None of your on ditSf fox decency's 
sake, before luncheon ; wait till evening." 

Churchill coughed, and shrugged, and sighed, and declared he 
would be temperate ; he would not touch a character, upon his 
honour; he would only indulge in a few little personalities; it 
could not hurt an^ ladj^s feelings that he should criticise or 
praise absent beauties. So he just made a review of all he could 
recollect, in answer to a question one of the officers. Captain 
Warmsley, had asked him, and which, in an absent fit, he had 
had the ill-manners yesterday, as now he recollected^ not to' an- 
swer — ^Whom he considered as altogether the handsomest wo- 
man of his acquaintance ? Beauclerc was now in the room, and 
Horace was proud to display, before him in particular, his infi- 
nite knowledge of all the fair and fashionable, and all that might 
be admitted fashionable without being fair — all that have the je 
ne sais quoij which is than beauty dearer. As one conscious of 
his power to consecrate or desecrate, by one look of disdain or 
one word of praise, he stood ; and beginning at the lowest con* 
ceivable point, his uttermost notion of want of beauty — his laid 
ideidj naming one whose image, no doubt, every charitable ima- 
gination will here supply, Horace next fixed upon anodier for 
his mediocrity point — what he should call just " well enough "-<• 
assez bieti, assez—rjuBt up to the Beilasis motto, ^*Borme et belle 
assezJ^ Then, in the ascending scale, he rose to those who, in 
common parlance, may be called charming, fluicinating; and still 
for each he had his fastidious look and depreciating word. Just 
keeping within the verge, Horace, without exposing himself to 
the ridicule of coxcombry, ended by sighing forthat being ' made 
of every creatnre^s best '-—perfect, yet free from the curse of per- 
fection. Then, spdcienl^ turninjf to 9eauelerc, and taj^o^ aim 
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on the shoalder — ** Do, eive us your notions— to what sort of a 
bodv or mind, now, would you willingly bend the knee?** 

^eauclerc could not or would not tell — •* I only know that 
whenever I bend the knee," said he, ** it will be because I cannot 
help it •" 

oeauclerc could not be drawn out either by Churchill's persi- 
flage or flattery, and he tried both, to talk of his tastes or opi>> 
nions of wofnen. He felt too much, perhaps, about love to talk 
much about it This all agreed well in Helen's imagination 
with what Lady Cecilia had told her of his secret engagement. 
She was sure he was thinking of Lady Blanche, and that be 
could not venture to describe her, lest he should betray himself 
and his secret. .Then, leaving Churchill and the talkers, he 
walked up and down the room alone, at the fkrther side, seeming 
as if he were recollecting some lines which he repeated to him-^ 
self^ and then stopping before Lady Cecilia, repeated to her, ia 
a very low voice, the following: — 

^ I Mtw her uoon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman tool 
Ber boutfehold motiDna light ana ft«e» 
And steps of virgin liberty; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simile wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, aad anules.** 

Helen thought Lady Blanche must be a charming creature if 
she was like wis picture ; but somehow, a» she afterwards told 
Lady Cecilia, she had formed a diflerent idea of Lady Blanche 
Forrester — Cecilia smiled and asked, **How? different how?** 

Helen did not exactly know, but altogether she had imagined 
that she must be more of a heroine, or perhaps more of a woman 
of rank and fashion. She had not formed any exact ides-^but 
diflerent altogether from this description ; Lady Cecilia again 
smUed, and said, 

" Very natural ; and afler all not very certain that the Lady 
Blanche is like this picture, which was not drawn for her or from 
her assuredly-HL resemblance found only in the imagination, to 
which we are, all of us, more or less dupes; and tarU mieux say 
l—4afa pis says mamma-Hind all mothers." 

** There is one thing I like better in Mr. Beauclerc*s manners 
than in Mr. Churchill," said Helen. 

'' There are a hundred I like better,** said Lady Cecilia, *' but 
what is your one thing 1" 

'* That he always speaks of women in gseni^ml with respect 
"T-as if he had more confidence in them, and more dependence 
upon them for his haf^fiiitesB, Now> Mr. Charchill» with ail th& 
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•jdorataoQ he pro&alesy seenM lo ^k upo& them as ickilfl that he 
can set iip <ur ipuU down, bend the knee to or hteak to ftecee, at 
plea0ure-^l could not like a man for a ftteod who had a had,' or 
even acantemptaoQs, opiniiMi^f women— coqld 7011, Cecilia t*' 

** Oertainly not," Lady Cecilia said ; «< Uie Ge^enl had alwajni, 
naturally, tb» greatest respect for wDihev. Whatever prejiMi« 
ces he had taken op had been only caught firom others, and laat^ 
ed only till he had got rid of the impression of certain * untoi 
ward circumstances.' " Even a grave, serious ^like, both 
Lady Cecilia and Helen agreed that they could beat better thaa 
that persiflage which seemed to mock even while it most pro* 
-(essed to admire. 

Horace presently discovered the mistakes he had made in his 
attempts, and repaired them as fkst as he could by his infinite 
veFBatility. The changes shaded off with a skill which made 
them run easily into each other. He perceived that Mr. Beau- 
clerc*s respectful air and tone were preferred, and he now laid 
himself out m the respectful line, adding, as he flattered himself, 
something of a finer fK>int, more polish m whatever he said, and 
with more weight of authority. 

But he was mortified to find that it did not produce the ex« 
pected efibct, and, after having done the respectful one mdming, 
OS he fancied in the happiest manner, he was vexed to perceive 
that he not only could not raise Helen*s eyes from her work, but 
that even Lady Davenant did not attend to him ; and that, as ho 
was rounding one of his best periods, h^r looks were directed to 
the other side of the room,, where !Qeaoclerc sat apart; and pre^ 
seatly she called to him, a^d begged to know what it was he 
was reading. She said ^he quite envied him the power he pos- 
seted of being rapt into fbtqre times or past, completely at his 
author's bidding, to be transported how and where he pleased. 

Beauclerc broug^ht the book to her, and put it into her hand. 
As she took it, she said, ** As we advance in life, it becomes 
more and more difficult to find in any hook the sort of enchants 
ing, entrancing interest which we enjoyed when lif^, and books, 
and we ourselves were new. It were vaii^to try and settle 
whether the ihult is most in modern books, or in our aqcient 
selves; probably not in either: the foot is^ that not oqlv does the 
imagination cool and weaken as we grow older, bqt we become, 
as we live on in this world, too much engrossed by the real bu* 
suiess and cares of lifb, to have feeling or time for factitious, 
imaginary ii)terest& But why do I say factitkxisl while they 
last, the imaginative interests are as real as any others,** 

^* Thank you," said Beauclerc, ** for doing justice to poor ima^ 
gination, whose pleasures are surely, after all, the highest, the 
roost real, that we have, unwarrantably as they have been decried 
both by metaphvsicians and physicians." 

The book which hs4 SQ nxod Beaaclerc*s attontioPt wm 8^ 

13* 
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gur's History of Napdaon'sRflaiianCftmpaijni. He wm at the 
page where the burainff of Moscow ia deacribed-^the pictnre of 
Bonaparte'a demir, men he met reaolutioa flreater than his 
own, when he felt himaelf vanqokhed by the human mind, by 
patriotiaoH by virtiie — virtae in whiek he oould not believe, the 
esiatence of which, with all his imaffination, he conld not cod- 
ceive : the power which his indomitaUe will eoald not conquer. 

Beauclero pointed to the aocouniof that famous inscription on 
the iron gate of a church which the French found still standing, 
tha words written by Bostopchin, after the burning of his << de- 
lightful home.'' 

** Frenchmen, I have been eight years in enUMiehing this re^ 
sidence ; J have lived in it happily in the besom of mjf/amUy, 
Tite inhabitants of this estate {ammnting to seventeen hundred 
arid twenty) have quitted it at your approach ; and I have^ with 
my awn hands^ set fire to my own house^ to prevent i^frotn being 
pMuted by your presence,^* 

'^ See wbat <me^ even one, magnanimous individual can do 
for his country," exclaimed BcAuderc. *^Haw little did this 
sacrifice cost him! Sacrifice do I say? it. waft a pride — a 
pleasure.'* . 

Chnrchill did not at all like the .expression of Helen's coun- 
tenance, for he perceived she. sympathized with Beauclerc's enr 
thusiasm. He eaw that romantic enthusiasm had moce charm 
for her than wit or ftahion; and now be meditated another change 
of style. He would try% noble style. He resolved that the firot 
convenient opportunity he would be a little romantic, and per- 
haps, even take a touch at chivalry,, a burst like Beauclerc, but 
in a way of his own, at the degeneracy of modern times. He 
tried it — but it was quite a failure; Lady Cecilia, as he over-* 
heard, whispered to Helen, what was once said, we believe of 
Chateaubriand— - 

** Ah ! le pauvre homme a comme il se batte les fiance d'wn en- 
thousiasme de commanded . 

Horace was too clever a man to persist in a wrong line, or one 
in which his test of right success did not crown his endeavoar& 
If; this did not do, something else would — should. It was im* 
pOBsiUe that with all his spirit of resource he should ultimately 
mil. 3\> please and to make an impression on Helen, a greater 
impression than Beauclerc — to annoy Beauclerc, in short, was 
still, independently of all serious thoughts,, the utmost object o^ 
Churchill's endeavours. 



/' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



ABom* this time a circumstance occurred, which seemed to 
have nothing to do with Churcbil], or Beauclerc, but which 
eventually brought both their characters into action and passion. 
Lord Davenant had purchased, at the sale of Dean Stanley'd 
pictures, several of thcee which bad been the Dean^s favourites, 
and which, independently of their positive merit, were peculiarly 
dear to Helen. He had ordered tiiat they should be sent down 
to Clarendon Park: at first, he only begged house-room for 
them from the General while he and Lady Davenant were in 
Russia ; then he said that in case he shoold never return be 
wished the pictures should be divided between his two dear 
children, Cecilia and Helen ; and that, to prevent disputes, he 
would make the* distribution of them himself now, and, in the 
kindest and most playful nianner he allotted them to each, 
always finding some excellent reason for giving to Helen 
those which he knew she liked best ; and then there was to be a 
hanging committee^ for hanging the pictures, which occasioned 
a great deal of talking, Beauclerc always thinking most of Helen, 
or of what was really best for the paintings; Horace most of 
himself and his amateuiship. 

Among these pictures were some fine Wouvermans, and other 
hunting and hawking pieces, and one, in particular df the Du- 
chess and her ladies, from Don Quixote. Beauclerc, who had gone 
round examining and admiring^, stood fixed when he came to 
Ihis picture, in which he &ncied he discovered in one 'of the 
figures some likeness to Helen; the lady had a hawk upon her 
wrist Churchill came up ea^rly to the. examination, with 
^ass at eye. He could not diseem the slightest resemblance 
to Miss Stanley; but he was in haste to bring out an excellent 
observation of his own, wbieh he had made his own from a 
Quarterly Review, illustrattng the advantage it would be to 
painters to possess knowledge, even of kinds seemingly most 
distant from the line of their profession. 

«( For instance now, d priori^ one should not insist upon a great 
painter's being a good ornithologist, and yet, fi>r Want of being 
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Kxnething^ of a bird-fiuicier, look here what he has done — quite 
abanrd, a sort of hawk introdaced, such as never was or could be 
at any hawkinsf aflkir in nature; would not sit upon lady's wrist 
or answer to her call — would never fly at a bird. Now you 
see this is a ridiculous blunder." 

While Churchill plumed himself on this critical remark, Cap* 
tain Waroisley told of who still kept hawks in England^ and of 
the hawking parties he had seen and heard of—*' even this year, 
that famous hawking in Wiltshire, and that other tn Norfolk." 

Churchill asked Warmsley if he had been at Lord Bemers's 
when Landseer was there studying the subject of bis famous 
hawking scene. " Have ]rou seen it. Lady Cecilia?" continued 
he ; '' it is beautiful ; the birds seem to be absolutely coming out 
of the picture ;" and he was going on with some of bis con- 
noisseni^ip, and teUing of his mortification in having missed 
tiie purchase of that picture ; but Warmsley got back to the 
havi^ing he had seen, and he bedame absolutely edoquent in de- 
scribing the BporL 

Churchill, though eager to speak, listened with tolerably po^ 
lite patience till Warmsley came to what he bad forgot to men- 
tion, — to the label with the date of place and year, that is pat 
upon the heron's leg; to the heron brought from Betimark, 
where it had been caught, with the label of having been let fly 
fiom Lord Bemers's; ^ lor," continued he, ** the heron is alwajrs 
to be saved, if possible, so, when it is down, and the hawk over 
it, the falconer has some raw beof ready minced, and lays it on 
the heron's back, or a pigeon, just killed, is sometimes used ; the 
hawk devours it, and the heron quite safe, as soon as it recovers 
firom Its fright, mounts slowly upward and returns to its he* 
ronry." 

Helen listened eagerly, and so did Lady Cecilia, who said, 
•* You know, Helen, our favourite, Washington Irving, quotes 
that in days of yore, " a lady of rank did not think herself com-* 
pletely equipped in riding forth, unless she had her tassel-gen- 
tel held by jesses on her delicate hand." 

Before her words were well finished, Beaaclere had decided 
what he would do, and the business was half done that is well 
begun. He was at the library table, writing as fost as pen 
could go, to give carte blanche to a friend, to secure for him im« 
mediately a whole hawking establishment which Warmsley had 
mentioned, and which was now upon public sale, or privately to 
be parted with by the present possessor. 

At the very moment when Beaoclerc was signing and sealing 
at one end of the room, at the other, Horace Churchill, to whnin 
somethii^ of the same ^an had occurred, was charmioff Lady 
Cecilia Clarendon, by hinting to her his scheme— .«nttcqiatiBg 
the honour of seeing one of his hawks borne upon her delicate 
wnat 
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Beauclerc, after despatohing his letter, came up, just in time, 
to catch the sound and the sense, and took Horace aside to tell 
him what he had done. Horace looked vexed, and haughtily 
observed, that he conceived his place at Erlesmede was better 
calculated for ahawkmg party than most places in England; 
and he had already announced his intentions to the ladie& The 
way was open to him — but Beauclerc did not see why he should 
recede ; the same post might carry both their letters— both their 
orders." 

"How fer did your order go, may I askV said Churchilk 

"Carte Blanche." 

Churchill owned, with a sarcastic smile, that he was not pre- 
pared to go quite so far in trampling upcm impossibilities. He 
' was not quite so young as Granville; he, unfortunately, had ar- 
rived at years of discretion— he said unfortunately; without 
ironical reservation, he protested from the bottom of his heart 
he considered it as a misfortune to have become that slow cir- 
cumspect sort of creature which looks before it leaps. Even 
though this miffht save him from tlie fate of the man who was 
in Sicily, still he considered it as unfortunate to have lost so 
tnuch of his natural enthusiasm. 

" Natural enthusiasm !" Beauclerc could not help repeating 
to himself, and he went on his own way. It must be confessed, 
as even Beauclerc's best friends allowed, counting among them 
Lady Davenant and his guardian, that never was man of sense 
more subject to that kind of temporary derangement of tke rea- 
soning powers which results from being what is called bit by a 
&ncy ; he would then run on straight forward, without looking 
to the right or the left, in pursuit of his object, great or small. 
That hawking establishment now in view completely shut out, 
for the moment, all other objects; and hawks and tercels, and 
lures, filled his head ; and before his imagination were hawking 
scenes, and Helen with a hawk on her wrist, looking most 
graceful — a hawk of his own training it should be. Then, how 
to train a hawk became the question. While he was waitingr 
for the answer to his carte bknche, nothing better, or so ^oo^ 
could be done* as to make himself master of the whole busmess, 
and for this purpose he found it essential to consult every book 
on fklconry that could be found in the library, and a great 
plague he became to every body in the coarse of this nook* 
hunt 

" What a bore !" Warmly might be excused for muttering 
deep and low between the teeth. General Clarendon sighea 
bM groaned. Lady Davenant bore and forbore philosophically 
-r-it was for Beauclerc ; and to her great philosophy she save 
all the credit of her indulgent partiality. Lady Cecilia, hal& 
annoyed, yet ever good-natured, carried her complaisance so fiur 
lis to coqsult the catalogue and book-shelves sundry tineti in quo 
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hour; but she waa not ftmoiui far patience, and she soon re- 
signed him to a better friend— Helen, the moat indefatigable of 
book-hunters. She had been well trained to it by her uncle; 
had been. used to it all her life; and really took pleasure in the 
tireeooie business. She assured Beauclerc it was not the least 
trouUe, and he thought she looked beautiful when she said so. 
Whosoever of the male kind, young, and of ardent, not to say 
impatient, spirit, has ever been aided and abetted in a sudden 
whim, assisted, forwarded, above all, sympathized with, through 
all ttko changes and chances of a reigning fancy, may possibly 
conceive how charming, and more charming every hour, per- 
haps minute, Helen became in Bcauclerc's eyes. But, all in 
the way of friendship, observe. Perfectly so — on her part, for 
die could not have another idea, and it was for this reason she 
was so much at her ease. He so understood it, and, thoroughly 
a gentleman, free from coxcombry, as he was, and interpreting 
the language and manners of women with instinctive delicacy, 
they went on delightfully. Churchill was on the watch, but he 
was not alarmed ; all was so undisguised and frank, that now he 
began to ieel usured that lore on her side not only was, but ever 
would be, quite out of the question. 

Beauclerc was, indeed, in the present instance, really and truly 
intent upon what he was about; and he pursued the History 4« 
Falconry, with all its episodes, from the olden time of the Boke 
of St. Alban's down to the last number of the Sporting Maga- 
zine, including Colonel Thornton's latest flight, with the adven- 
tures of his r^ falcons. Miss M'Ghee and Lord Townsend and 
his red tercels, Messrs. Croc, Franc and Craignon ; — not forget- 
Jting that never-to-be-forgotten hawking of the Emperor Aram- 
bombamboberiis with Trebizonian eagles, on the authority of a 
manuscript in the Grand Seignior's library. 

Beauclerc had such extraoidinary dependence upon the sympa- 
thy of his friends, that, when he was reading any thing that in- 
terested him, no matter what they might be doing, he must have 
their admiration for what charmed him. He brought his book to 
Lord Davenant, who was writing a letter. "Listen, oh, listen! 
to this pathetic lament of the falconer, — * Hawks, heretofore the 
pride of royalty, the insignia of nobility, the ambassadors' pre- 
sent, the priests' indulgence, companion of the knight, and 
nunding of the gentle mistress, are now uncalled-for and ne- 
glected.' " 

"Ha ! very well that," said good-natured Lord Davenant, stop- 
ping his pen, dipping again, dotting, and going on. 

Then Beauclerc passaged to Lady Davenant, and, interrupting 
her in Scott's Lives of the Novelists, on which she was deeply 
intent, " Allow me, my dear Lady Davenant, though you say you 
are noj^reat topographer, to show you this, it is so curious; this 
foyal filconer^s proclamatioQ — ^Henry the ESighth's-— to preserve 
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hiff partzidffes, pheaaaiits, Hatd herons, from bis palace at West' 
ttineter to ot Giles's «n the Fields, and from thence to Idingtoo, 
Hampstead, and Higbgate, under penalty for every bird killed 
of imprisonment, or whatever other punishment to his High- 
fiesse may seem meet" 

LAdy Davenant vouchsafed some suitable remark, consonant 
to expectation, on the chaiiges of times, men, and manners, and 
then motioned the quarto away, with which motion the quarto 
reluctantly complied; and then, following Lady Cecilia from win- 
dow to window, as she tended her flowers, he would insist upon 
her hearing the table of precedence for hawks. She, who never 
cared for any table of precedence in her life, even where the 
higher animals were concerned, fairly stopped her eara; that the 
merlin was a lady's hawk was all she would undertake to re- 
member, and this only upon condition that she should have one 
to sit upon her wrist like the &ir ladies in Wouvermans' pictures. 
But farther, as to Peregrine, Gerfalcon or Gerkin, she would 
hear naught of them, nor could she listen, though Granville ear- 
nestly exhorted, to the several good reasons which make a falcon 
dislike her master— 

1st If he speak rudely to her. 

2nd. If he feed her carelessly. 

Before he could get thirdly out. Lady Cecilia stopped him, de- 
claring that in all her life she never could listen to any thing 
that began with^rst and secondly — reasons especially. 

Horace, mean while, looked superior down, and thought whh 
inefiable contempt of Beauclerc's little skill in the arts of conver- 
sation, thus upon unwilling ears to squander anecdotes which 
would have done him credit at some London dinner. *' What 1 
could have made of them !*' thqught he ; *' but some th^e are, 
who never can contrive, as other some cleverly do, to ride their 
hobby-horses to good purpose and good effect; — ^now Beauclerc's 
hobbies, I plainly see, will always run away with him headlong, 
cost him dear certainly, and may be, leave him in the mire at 
last" 

What this fancy was to cost him, Beauclerc did not yet know. 
Two or three passages in the Sporting Magazine had given some 
hints of the expense of this "most delectable of all country con- 
tentments," which he had not thought it necessary to read aloud. 
And he knew that the late Lord Orford, an ardent pursuer of 
this * royal and noble' sport, had expended one hundred a-year on 
every hawk he kept, each requiring a separate attendant, and be- 
m<r moreover indulged in an excursion to the Continent every 
s^son during moulting-time ; but Beauclerc said to himself he 
had no notion of humouring his hawks to that degree, they 
should, aristocratic birds though they be, content themselves in 
England, and not pretend to ♦damn the climate like a lord.' And 
he flattered himself that he should be able to pursue his fiucy 
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more cheai^y than any of his predeceaBon; but, aa fae had pro* 
mised his ffuardian that after the indalgence granted him in the 
Beltravera cause, he would not call upon him for any more ex- 
traordinary BuppUesy he resolved, in case the expense exceeded 
his ways and means, to sell his hunters, and so indulge a new 
love at the expense of an old one. 

The expected treasure of the 6rBt day?s hawking was now 
bright in hie imaffinatioD ; the day was named, the weather pro- 
mised well, and Uie German cadgers and trainers who had been 
engaged, and who, along with Uie whole establishment, were 
landed over to Beauclerc, came down to Clarendon Park, on 
their road to Granville Manor— a place of Beauclerc's, which 
was not far distant — and he was very happy teaching the mer- 
lins to sit on Lady Cecilia's and on Miss Stanley's wrist Helen's 
voice was found to be peculiarly agreeable to the hawk, who as, 
Beauclerc observed, loved, like Lear, that excellent thing in 
woman, a voice ever soft, gentle, and low. 

The ladies were to wear some pretty dresses for the occasion, 
and all was gaiety and expectation; and Churchill was mortified, 
when he saw how well the thing was likely to take, that he was 
not to be the giver of the fSle, especially as he observed that 
Helen was particularly pleased — when, to his inexpressible sur- 
prise, Granville Beauclerc came to him, a few days before that 
appointed for the hawking-party, and said that he had changed 
his mind, that he wished to get rid of the whole concern — that 
he should be reallv obliged to Churchill if he would take his en- 
gagement off his hands. The only reason he gave was, that the 
establishment would altogether be more than he could affi>rd, he 
found he had other calls for money, which were incompatible 
with this fancy, and therefore he would give it up. 

Churchill oblifi^ed him most willingly by taking the whole 
npon himself^ and he managed so to do in a very ingenious way, 
without Incurring any preposterous expense, He was acquaint- 
ed with a set of rich, fashionable young men, who had taken a 
sporting lodge in a neighbouring county, who desired no better 
than to accede to the terms proposed, and to distinguish them- 
selves by giving a fi^te out of the common line, while Churchill, 
who understood, like a true man of the world, the worldly art of 
bargaining, contrived^ with off-hand gentleman-like jockeying, 
to have every point settled to his own convenience, and he was 
to be the giver of the entertainment to the ladies at Clarendon 
Park. 

When this change in affiiirs was announced, Lady Cecilia, the 
General, Lady Davenant, and Helen, were all, in various de- 
grees, surprised, and each tried to guess what could have been 
the cause of Beauclerc's sudden relinquishment of his purpoae. 
He was— very extraordinary for him— impenetrable : he adhered 
to the word " I found I could not aflbrd it" His guardian conld 
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Aot believe in this^ wonderful pnidence, and was almost certain 
" there must be some imprudence at the bottom of it all.* 

Granville neither admitted nor repelled that accusiUuin. Lady 
Cecilia worked away with perpetual little strokes, hopihgr to 
strike out the truth, but as she said, yon might as well have 
worked at an old flint Nothing was elicited from him, even by 
Lady Davenant; nor did tlie collision of all their opinions throw 
any light upon the matter. 

Mean while the day for the hawking party arrived. Churchill 
gave the fi^te, and Beauclerc, as one of the guests, attended and 
enjoyed it without the least appearance even of disappoint- 
ment; and, so &r from envying Churchill, he assisted in reme- 
dying any little defects, and did all he could to make the whole 
go off well. 

The party assembled on a rising ground ; a flag was displayed 
to give notice of the intended sport ; the falconers appeared, pic- 
turesque figures in their green jackets and their long gloves, 
and thjsir caps plumed with heron's feathers — some with the 
birds on their wrists^-one with the frame over his shoulder 
upon which to^set the hawk. Set did we say? — no: " cqst your 
hawk on the perch " is, Beauclerc observed, the correct term ; 
for, as Horace sarcastically remarlrod, Mr. Beauclerc might be 
detected as a novice in the art by his over exactness — ^his too 
correct, too attic, pronunciation of the hawking language. But 
Granville readilv and gaily bore all this ridicule and raillery, 
sure that it wouid neither stick nor stain, enjoying with all his 
heart the amusement of the scene — the assembled ladies, the at- 
tendant cavalfers; the hoodwinked hawks, the ringing of their 
brass bells : (he falconers anxiously watching the clouds for the 
first appearance of the bird; their skill in loosening the hoods, 
as, having but one hand at liberty, they used their teeth to un- 
tie the string : ^ And now the hoods are ofl^ and the hawks 

let fly. 

They were to fly many castes of liawks this day; the first 
ffight was after a curlew, and the riding was so hard, so dan- 
gerous, from the broken nature of the ground, that the ladies 
gave it up, and were contented to view the sport from the emi- 
nence where they remained. 

And now there was a question to be decided among the sports- 
men as to the comparative rate of riding at a fox chase, and in 
^ the short, but terrifically hard gallop, with the eyes raised to 
the clouds, which is necessary for the full enjoyment of ^hawk- 
ing ;'* and then the gentlemen,' returning, gathered round the 
ladies, and the settling the point, watches in hand, and bets de- 
pending, added to the interest of flight the first, and Churchill, 
master of the revels, was in the highest spirits. 

But presently the sky was overcast, the morning lowered, the 
. Vol- !• 14 
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roie» and changed waa Chaichill'a brow; tkeie is no audi 
thioff aa hawking against the wind— that (»i>ricioii8 wind ! 

**&aEae the wind T' cried ChurchilU '^and confbaioQ seize the 
fellow who says there is to be no more hawking to-day !** 

The chief nilconer, however, was a phlegmatic German, and 
proper-behaved, as good falconers should be, who^ as ** Old Tris- 
tram's booke*' has i^ even if a bird should be lost, be should never 
swear, and onlv say, '* Dieu toil lou^f* and ^'remember that the 
mother of hawks is not dead.*' 

But Horace, in the face of reason and in defiance of his Ger* 
man counsellors, insisted upon letting fly ^e hawks in this high, 
wind ; and it so fell out that, in the first place, all the terms he 
used in his haste and spleen were wrong; and in the next, that 
the quarry taking down the wind, the horsemen could not keep 
up with the hawks : the falconers, in great alarm, called to 
them by the names they gave them — '* Miss Didlingtcoi,'^ *' Lord 
Bemers.'' "Hal Miss Didlington's off;— off with Blucher» 
and Lady Eirby, and Lord Bcmers, and all of 'em after her.** 
Miss Didiington flew fast and far, and farther still, till she and 
all the rest were fairly out of sight — lost, lost, lost! 

" And as fine a caste of haw& they were as ever came from 
Germany!" — the falconers were in despair, and Churchill saw 
that the fiiult was his ; and it looked so like cockney sportsman* 
ship ! If Horace had been in a towering rage, it would have 
been well enough, but he only grew pettish, snappish, waspish r 
now none of those words ending in ish become a gentleman; la^ 
dies always think so, and Lady Cedlia now thought so, and 
Helen thought so, too, and Churchill saw it, and he grew pale 
instead of red, and that looks ugly in an angry man. 

But Beauclerc excused him wh^n he was out of hearing ; and 
when others said he had been cross and crosser than became the 

giver of a.gala, Beauclerc pleaded well for him, that fidconry 
as ever been known to be <* an extreme stirrer-up of the passions^ 
being subject to mischances infinite." 

However, a cold and hot collation under the trees for sorne^ 
and under a tent for others, set all to rights for the present. 
Obamjpagne sparkled, and Horace. pledged and was pledged^ 
and all were eay; even the Germans, at their own table, iSter 
their own fashion, with their Rhenish and their foaming ale, 
contrived to drown the recollection of the sad adventure of the 
truant hawks. 

And when all were refreshed and renewed in mind and body 
to the hawking they went again. For now that 

*' The wind was laid, and all their fean asleep," 

ihere was to be a battle between he^n and bawk^ one of the 
finest sights that can be in all fidoooiy. 
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"^Xookl.look! HiflB Stan%,*' cried Granville; <<look! ibl- 
low tkat. high-flown hawk— wot hiack speck in the clondfl. 
Now! now! right over the heron ^ and now she will eanedleer 
^-«-tam on her wisff. Miss Btanlej^ as she comes down, whirl 
teond, and balmce heweH-^-dumceler. Now I now look ! caa- 
(celleering glorioasLyJ'* 

Bat Helen at this instant recollected what Captain Warmaley 
liad said of the fresh-killed pigeon, which the falconer in the 
nick of time is to lay uj>on the heron's back ; and now, even as 
ithe cancelieering was going on— three times most heautifbllv, 
Helen saw only the oove, the white dove, which that hlack- 
hearted Grerman held, his great hand round the throat, jnst raised 
to wrinff it ^ Oh, Beauclerc, save it, save it I" cried Lady Ge- 
clMa and Helen at once. 

Beanelerc sprang forward, and, had it heen a tiger instead oF 
A dove, wonld have done the same, no doubt, at that moment;— 
the dove was ^nrved, and the heron killed. If Helen was pleased, 
so was not the chief falconer, nor any of the falconers, the whole 
German council in combustion! and' Horace Ofaurchill deeming 
i^ ** Rather extraordinary that any gentleman should so interfbre 
<with other gentlemen^s kawks.*' 

^Lady Oecilia stepped between, and never stepped in vain. 
She drew a 'ring from her finger-^a seal ; it was the seal of 
peace — ^no great value — ^but a well-cut bird — a bird for the chief 
Sooner — a guinea-hen, with its appropriate cry, its polite motto, 
** Come back, come back;'* and she gave it as a pledge that the 
ies* would come back another day, end see another hawking^ 
the gentlemen were pleased, and the aggrieved attendant 
ia^^dtaers pacified by aiiromise of another heron from the heron* 
ry-at>!larendon Park*; and the clouded faceis brightened, and 
** she sfic^ed the raven down of darkness till it smiled,** what- 
ever <hftt«fty mean-; hut, as Milton said it, it must be sense as 
well asfiounc. 

At all events, in plain prose, be it understood that every body 
was satisfied, even Mr. Churchill-; for Beauclerc had renaired 
for him, just in time, an error which would have been a blot* on 
bis g^lantry of the day. He had forgotten to have some of the 
pretty gray hahps plucked from the heron, to give to the ladies 
' te 'Ornament their boimete, Init Beauclerc had secured them for 
ym, and ala9 two or three of those much-valued, smooth, black 
festhers, from the head of the bird, which are so much prized 
that a plume of them is often set with pearls and diamonds. Ho- 
race presented these most gracefully to Lady Cecilia and Helen, 
and was charmed with Leidy Cecilia^s parting complimented 
which finished with the words, " Qnite chivalrous.'* 

And so, alter all the changes and chances of weather, wind* 
nnd humour, all ended well, and no one rued the hawking of 
this day. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



** But ill this time/* said Lady Davenantv ^yoahAwe not told 
me whether you have any of you ibimd oat what changed Grnn* 
villous mind about this falconry scheme — ^why he so soddealy 
gave up the whole to Mr. Churchill. Such a point-blank wea- 
ther-cock turn of fancy in most young men would no more sur- 
prise me than the changes of those clouds in the sky now diaped 
and now unshaped by uie driving wind ; but in Granville 30iu* 
clerc there is always some reason for apparent caprice, and ti!e 
reason is often so ingeniously wrong that it amuses me to hear 
it, and, even as a study in human nature, I am curious to know 
the simple fact" - 

But no one could tell the simple fact, no one could guess his 
reason, and from him it never would have been known — never 
could have been found out, but from a mistake— firom a letter of 
tlianks coming to a wrong person. 

One morning, when Helen was sitting in Lady Davenant's 
room wilJi her. Lord Davenant came m, reading a letter, like 
one walking in his sleep. 

'* What is all this, my dear? Can you explain it to me? Some 
good action^ of yours, I suppose, for which t am to be thanked." 

Lady Davenant looked at the letter. She bad nothing to do 
with the matter she said ; but, on second thoughts, exclaimed-— 
'* This is Granville Beauclerc's doing, I am clear I" 

The letter was from Count Polianski, one of tlie poor banished 
Poles ; now poor, i)ut who had been formerly master of a pro« 
perty estimated at about one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
avaUable individuais. In attempting to increase the happiness 
and secure the liberty of these available individuals, the Count 
had lost every thing, and had been banished from his country— 
a man of high feeling as well as talents, and who bad done all 
he could for that unhappy country, torn to piec^ by demagogues 
from within and tyrants from without 

Lady Davenant now recollected that Beauclerc had leafned 
from her all this, and had heard her regretting that the circum- 
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pteventtd tiie paaeabililj of his aflbrding this poor Count aasist- 
ance for numbers of his sufferingf fellow-countiymen who had 
be^ banif^ed along with him, and who were now in London in 
the utmost distress. Lady Davenant remembered that she had 
been speakiDg tb Granville on this subject the very day that he 
had abandon^ bis fhlconry project. ** Now I understand it all,** 
said sh/e ; ''and it is like all I know and all I have hoped of him. 
These hundreds a-year which he has settled on these wretched 
exiles, are rather better disposed of in a noble national cause 
liian in pampering one set of birds that they may fly at another 
set" 

** And ^et this is done," said Lord Davenant, ^ by one of the 
much reviled, high-bred Englirfi gentlemen — among whom, let. 
the mnch reviling, low-bred English democrats say what they 
will, we find, everyday, instances of subscription for public pur« 
JKMCS from private benevolence, in a spirit of princely charity to 
be found only in oar own dear England — * England with all her 
fiiults.*" 

'^'But this was a less ordinary sort of generosity of Gran- 
ville V' said Lady Davenant,—^** the giving up a new pleasure, 
a new whim, with all its gloss fresh upon it, full and bright in 
KsCT-e." 

** True," said Lord Davenant*, **I never saw a stronger-pull- 
iDff fancy better thrown upon its haunches." 

The white dove, whose life Helen Imd saved, was brought 
home by Beauclerc, and was ofibred to her and accef^ed. Whe- 
ther she had done a good or a bad action, by thus saving the life 
of a pigeon at the expense of a heron, may be doubted, and will 
b&deeided according to the several tastes of ladles and jpentle- 
jneb fbr herons or doves. As Lady Davenant remarked, Helen's 
humanity (or dove-anity, as Churchill called it,) was of that 
equivocal sort which is ready to destroy one creature to save an- 
odier which may happen to be a greater favourite. 

Be this as it may, the favourite had a friend upon the present 
oecibBion, and no less a friend than General Clarendon, who pre- 
sented it with a marUe basin, such as doves should drink out o( 
by right of longVescription. 

^^le €reneraf feared, he said, ** that this vase tnight be a little 
too deep— dangerously perhaps—" 

But Helen £ought nothing could be altogether more perfect 
in taste and in kindness — approving Beauclerc's kindness too— 
a remembrance of a day most agfreeably spent^ , 

Churchill, to whom she looked as she said the last words, with 
aH becoming politeness, bowed and accepted the compliment, but 
with a reserve of jealous/ on the brow ; ahd as he looked again 
at dove caressing and caressed, and then at the classic vase— he 
ilood vexed, and to himself he said, 
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** So this 10 the end of all n^ paiiuHr-hawking and all, < q^ite 
cbivakousf B^uclerc carries off the honours and p^leasures of 
the day, and bis present and his dove are to be all m alL Yet 
still," continued he to himself, in more consolatory thought^ 
'* ^e is so open in her very love for the bird, that it is plam she 
has not yet any love for the man. She would be somewhat more 
afraid to show it, delicate as she is. It is only friendship^ho' 
nest friendships on her side ; and if her affections be not engaged 
somewhere else— ^e may be mine : if— if I please — if— 4 can 
bring myself fairly to propose — we shall see — I shall think of 

And now he began to think of it seriously.— ^Miss S^ley*s 
indifference to him, and the unusual difficulty which he found in 
making anv impression, stimulated him in an extraordinary de« 

See. Helen now appeared to him even more beautiful than he 
d at first thought her — " Those eyes that ^ so softly," thought 
he, ** those dark eyelashes — ^that blush coming and going so beau^ 
tifully — and there is a timid ffrace in all her motions, with that 
fine figure too— and that high-bred turn of the neck ! — altoge- 
ther she is charming! and she will be thought sol — she most be 
mine!" 

She would do credit to his taste, he thought she would,, when 
she had a little more usage du monde^ do the honours of his 
house well, and it would be delightful to train her! — If he could 
but enj^age her affections before she had aeen more of the world, 
she might really love him for his own sake — and Churchill 
wished to be really loved, if j^pssible, for his owa sake ; but of 
the reality of modern love he justly doubted, especially for a 
man of his fortune and his age ; yet, with Helen's yQuth and in- 
. nocence, he began to think he had some chance of disinterested , 
attachment, and he determined to bring out for her the higher 
powers of his mind — ^the better parts of his character. 

One day Lady Davenant had been speaking of London con- 
versation. ** So brilliant," said she, ** so G^ort-hved, as my friend 

Lady Emmeline K once said, "London wit is like gas,, 

which lights at a touch, and at a touch can be extinguished;'" 
' and Lady Davenant concluded with a compliment to him wbo 
was known to have this '* Umch and go^* of good conversatioii to 
perfection. 

Mr. Churchill bowed to the compliment, but afterwards si^ied, 
and it seemed an honest sigh, from the bottom of his heart Duly 
Lady Davenant and Helen were in the room, and tunung to Lsdy 
Davenant, he said, 

" If I have it, I have paid dearly for it, more than it is worthy 
much too dearly, by the sacrifice of higher powers; I might have 
been a very di&rent pm>n from what I am." 

Helen's attentk>n was instantiy fixed, but Lady Davenant aus-^ 
pected he was now only talking for efiisct He nw what she 
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tlioiight— i^wM partly trae, but aot quite. He^ felt wliat h« 
said at the.momeDt, and, besides, there is always a dnoeie pLe^ 
sure in speaking of one^s self when one can do it without ex- 
posing one's self to ridicnle, and with a efaance of obtaiiiing raal 
sympathy. 

'*It wasmy misfortune^'' hesaid^ ^tobe i^iled,eTen in child- 
hood, by my mother." . -^ 

As he pronounced the Word *' mother,*' either his own heart 
or Helen's eyes made him pause with a look of respec^ul ten- 
derness. It was cruel of a son to blame the fbnd indulgence of 
a mother; but the fact was, lAie brought him forwaid too .early 
98 a cleyer child, fed him too much with that sweet dangerous 
fostering dew of praise. The child— the man — must su&r for 
k afterwards. ' - 

" True, very true," said Lady Davenant; *^I quite agree with 
you." 

'^ I could do nothii^g without flattery," continued he, pursuing 
the line of confession which he saw had fixed Lady Davenant's 
attention favourably. Unluckily, I came too early into posses- 
sion of a large fortune, and into the London world, and I lapped 
the stream of prosperity as I ran, and it was sweet with flattery, 
intoxicating, and Lknew it, and yet could not forbear it Then 
in a. London life every thing is too stimnlating-^-over-exciting. 
If there arc great advantages to men of science and literature 
in museums «nd public libraries, the more than Avicenna ad- 
vantages of having hooka come at will, and ministering i^iritB 
in waiting on all your ptirsuits— -there is too much of every thing 
except time, and too little of that The treasures are within our 
reach, but We cannot clutch, we have, but we cannot hold. We 
have neither leisure to-be good, nor to be great: who ean^ think 
df livii^ for posterity, whmi he can scarcely live for the day? 
and sufficient for the day are never the hours thereof; From^ 
want of time, and from the immense quantity that nevertheless 
must be known, comes the necessity, ihe unavoidable necessity^ 
of beiog superficial." ^ 

" Why should it be an unavoidable necessity 1" asked Lady 
DavenJEuit 

*' Because sJundd waits upon mmtf in London always if not 
elsewhere," said Churchill. 

** A conversation answer," replied Lady Davenant 

** Yes, I allow it^ it is even so, jiist so, and to such tricks, 
such plaving upon words, do the bad habits of Londcm conversa* 
ticm lead ;" and Lady Davenant wondeted at the courage of his^ 
candour^ as he went on .to speak of the petty jealousies, the pal* 
trjr envy, the miserable selfish susceptibility generated by the 
daily competition of London society. Such dissenskms^ such 
squabblea-^n ignoble but appropristr word--«iGh deplomMe, 
such scasdakwia squabbles smeng litenoy^SBd even aw s ng sd* 
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f^ f^. BMB. «^ And wbo^** ooDtinued be, ^ who can hope to e»> 
^p ff in iiieh a tainted atmoE^ere— «n atmosphere oveikadei 
wSh life, peopled with myriads of litde buzzingr stinging vani* 
tiesl It raallf reiquifes the strong of Herciilee, mind and 
body, to go throagh oar labours, fashionable, political, bel esprit, 
altogether too nroch for mortal! In parliament, in politics, in 
the tttg of war you see how the strongest minds fail, come to 
untimely—" 

** Do not toach upon that subject,'* cried Lady Davenant, sad- 
denly agitated. Then, commanding herself, she calmly added 
— ** As Toa are not now, I think, m parliament^ it cannot afiect 
What were you saying 1— your health of mind and body, 

k you said, you were sensible had been hurt by -r^ ^" 

** These straining, incessant competitions have hurt me. My 
health aufbred first, then my temper— temper almost always 
follows health: mine has, certainly. It was originally gocNi, 
now, as jou have seen, I am afraid'' — glancing at Helen, who 
quickly koked down, " I am afraid I am icritable." 

There was an awkward silence. Helen thought it was fi»r 
lady Davenant to speak: but Lady Davenant did not contra- 
dict Mr. ChuichiH. Now, the not contradicting a' person who 
m abusing himself, is one of the most heinous ofiences to self- 
love that can be committed ; and it often provokes fidse candour 
to pull off the mask and throw it in .your face ; but either Mr. 
Hcmoe Cliurchill's candour was true, cir it was so well guarded 
at the moment that no such catastrophe occurred. ' 

'* Worse tiian this had efl^t on my temper," continued he,' 
** I feel that my whole mind has been deteriorated — ^my ambitioa 
dwindled to the shortest span— my^ thoughts contracted to the 
narrow view of mere effect; what would please at the dinner* 
table or at the club^-^what will. be thought by this literary 
coterie, or in that fitshkmable boudoir. And for this reput^um 
d9 salon I have sacrificed all hope of other reputation, cul power 

of obtainkg it, all hope of ** (here he added a few words 

murmured down to Lady Davenant's embroidery frame, yet still 
in such a tone that Helen could not help thinking he meant she 
should hear)—'' If I had a heart such as — ^ he paused, and, as if 
struck with some agonising thought, he sighed deeply, and then 
added — '^butl have not a heart worth such acceptance, or I would 
make the ofl^.** 

Helen- was not sure what these words meant, but she now 
pitied him, and she admired his candour, which she thought was 
so fiir above the petty sort of character he had at first done him- 
self the injustice to seem, and she seized the first opportunity to 
t^ Beauclerc all Mr. Churchill had said to Lady Davenant and 
to her, and of the impression it had made upon them both. 
Beauclerc had often discussed Mr, Churchill's character with 
her, but she was disappointed when «he saw tbat what she t^ 
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made no agreeable impteaaion on Beanclere: at ISnt he stood 
qaite eilent, and when she aekod what he tlura^t, he said— 
•* It 's all very fine, very clever." 

"^ But it is all true/' said Helen, •" and I admire Mr. Charchill*« 
Jrabwing the truth so well and telling it so candidly." ^ 

*« Every thing Mr. Churchill has «Lid may be true— and yet I 
think the truth is not in him." 

'^ You are not usually so suspicious," said Helen. ** If joa 
had heard Mr. Churchill's voice and emphasis, and seen his 
look and manner at the time, I think you could not have doubted 
him." 

The more eager she grew, the colder Mr. Beaoderc became.- 
^ Look and manner, and voice and emphasis," said he, ** make a 
great impression,.! know, on ladies." 

** But what is your reason, Mr. Beauclerc, for disbelief? I- 
have as yet only heard that you believe every thing that Mn 
Churchill said was true, and yet that you do not believe in his 
truth," said Helen, in a tone of raillery. 

And many a time before had Beauclerc been the first to laugh 
when one of his own paradoxes stared him in the face; but now 
he was more out of countenance than amused, and he looked 
seriously about fbr reasons to reconcile his seeming self^contni* 
diction. . / 

^ In the first place, all tlrose allusions and those metaphorical 
expreasions, which you have so wonderfuUjT well remembered, 
and which, no doubt, were worth remembering; all those do not 
give me the idea of a man who was really feeling in earnest, 
and speaking the plain truth about faults, for whidH if he felt at 
all, he must be too much ashamed to talk in such a grand 
style, and to talk of them at aD, except tojnoert: intimate friends, 
seems so unnatural, and quite otit of eharacter in a man who had 
expressed such horror of egoti8tl^ and who is exceastvely eircum^ 
speet in general." 

<« Yes, but Mr. Churchill's for^tting all his little habits of 
circumspection, and all fear of ridicnle, is the best proof of hie 
being quite iu earnest — ^that all he said was from hishearf* 

** I dpubt whether he has any heart," said Beauclerc. 

^ Poor man he said ^" Helen began, and then recollects 

ing the words, *or I woidd make the o&r,' she stopped shorl^ 
afiaid of the construction they might bear, and then, ajBharaed of 
her fear, she cotoured deeply. 

^ Poor man, he said r repeated Beauclerc, fixing his eyes 

upon her, *< Wtet did he say, may I aski" 

M No,—" said Helen,. '' I am not sure that I distinctly heard 
or understood Mr. Churchill." 

**Oh! if there was any mystery!" Beanclere begged pardon* 
^ And he went away very qnickly. He did net touch upon the 
solject again, bat Helen saw thai he sever ibrgot it, and, fay • 
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finr wMdf wliidi die betid him aay to IMy Dnrena&t 

dUKke to InlfeoiifideDeefl, she knew he was displeased, and she 
thought he was wrong. She began to fear that his mistrust of 
GhQraiill arase ftom env]r ^^ bis superior saccess in sociefj ; 
•nd, though she was anzioas to preserve her newlj-^cqaired 
good opinion of Churchiirs candour, she did not like to lose her 
esteem fi>r Beauclerc's generosity. Was it possible that he oouM 
be seriously hurt at the readiness with which Mr. Churchill 
ttmiled himself of any Idea wiuch Beauclerc threw out^ and 
which he dressed op, and passed as his own? Periiaps this 
might be what he meant by ' the truth is not in him.* She re* 
membered that the first day Mr. Churchill had appeared at Qa- 
renden Park, she sat between him and Beauclerc, and he did 
not seem to pay the least attention to what Mr. Beauclerc was 
saying to her; yet, (hUy occupied as he had apparently be^i in 
talking Tot the company in general, he had through all heaid 
Granville telling the Cfhinese fable of the ' Man in the Mochi, 
whose business it is to knit together with an invisible silken cord 
Chose who are predestined for each odier.' Presently, before 
the dessert was over, Helen found the * Chinese Man in the 
Moon,' whom she thoogbt she had all to herself, figuring at the 
other end of the table, and received with ^^reat applause. And 
was it possible that Beauclerc, with his abundant springs of ge* 
nius^ could grudge a drop thus stolen from him ? but without 
any envy in the case, he was right in considering such theft, 
however petty, as a theft, and in despising the meanness of the 
thle£ Such meanness was strangely incompatible with Mr. 
Churchill's firank confbnion of his own fiiults. Could that confes- 
mon be only for effect ? 

Her admiration had been sometimes excited by a particular 
happiness of thought, beauty of expression, or melody of Ian- 
gwge in Mr. Churchiirs conversation.. Once Beauclerc had 
been speaking with enthusiasm of modem Greece, and his hopes 
that she mi|^t recover her ancient character; and Mr. Churchill, 
as if admiring the enthusiasm, yet tempering it with better 
judgment, smiled, paused, and answered, ^^ 

^ But Greece is a dangerous field for a political speculator; 
the imagination produces an illusion resembling the beautiful ap- 
pearances which are sometimes exhibited in the Sicilian straits; 
the reflected images of ancient Grecian glory' pass in a rapid 
succession before the mental eye, and, delighted with the capti- 
vating forms of greatness and splendour, we forget for a mo- 
ment that the scene is in reality a naked waste.'V 

Some pteple say they can distinguish between a written and 
a spoken st^le> but this depends a good deal on the art of the 
■peaker. Churchill could give a colloquial tone to a ready- 
written sentence, and could speak it with an offhand grace, a 
tfueloflwieM which defied all suspicion of prejmration ; a^id the 



ioolr, and pause, a^d precipitation — each and all came in aid of 
the actor's power of perfecting^ the illasion. If you had heard 
and seen him, yon would have believed that, in apeakinff this 
passage, the thought of the Fata Morgana rose in hiff mind at 
the instant, and that, seeing it pleased you, and pleased with it 
himself, encouraged by your look of intelligence, and borne along 
by yoUr sympathy, the eloquent man followed his own idea witS 
a happiness more than care, admirable in conversation. A few 
liays afterwards, Helen was very much surprised to find her ad* 
mired sentence word for word in a hook, from which Churchill's 
card fell as she opened it 

Persons without a name Horace treated as barbarians who 
did not know the value of their prold ; and he seemed to think 
that if they chanced to possess rings and jewels, they might be 
plucked from them without remorse, and converted to better use 
by some lucky civilized adventurer. Yet in his most successful 
piracies he was always haunted by the fear of discovery, and he 
especially dreaded the acute perception of Lady Bavenant; he 
thought she suspected bis arts of appropriation, and he took the 
first convenient opportunity of sounding her opinion on this 
point • 

" How I enjoy," said he to Lftdy Cecilia, « telling a good story 
to you, for you never ask if it is a fiict. Now, in a ffood story, 
no one sticks to absolute &ct; there must be some little' embel- 
lishment No one would send his own or his friend's story into 
the world without * putting a hat on its head, and a stick into it's 
hand,' " Churchill triumfmantly quoted ; this tinSe he did not 
steal. 

'*Bot," said Lady Davenant, ^ I find that even the pleasure I 
have in mere characteristic or humorous narration is heightened 
by my dependence on the truth — ^the character fiur tnitii— of the . 
narrator." 

Not only Horace Churchill, but almost every body present ex* 
cept delen, confessed that they could nbtjigree with her. llie 
character fbr truth of the story-teller bad nothing to do with his 
story, unless it was hUtori^, or that he was to swear to it 

^ And even if it were hiM&rique^ cried Horace, buoyed up at 
the moment by the tide in his fiivour, and floating out fiirther 
than was prudent — ^ and even if it were hiHorique, how much 
pleasanter is graceful fiction than glim, rigid truth; "and how 
much more amusing in my bumble opinion ! " * 

**>Now," said Jmj Davenant, ''for instance, this book I am 
reading--<it wyi Dumont's ' Memoiresde Mirabeau*) — this book 
which I am reading, gives me infinitely increased pleasure, from 
my certain knowlra^e, my perfect conviction of the truth of the 
author, l^he seli^vident nature of some of the facts would jrap» 
port themselve8,'yoa maysay^in some instances; but my per* 
ceiFbg the scrupuloiis eaie lie takes to say no more than what 
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lie Wwf to be txWf Bqr perfect leUance on tlie rekter^Bprivatt 
ehanu:ter for integritj, gives a zest to every eneedote^he teU»— 
a specie weight to every word of conversation which he re- 
peats—appropriate value to every trait of wit or humour oha* 
racteristic of the person he describes. Wilhout such belief, 
the characters would not have to me, as they new have, sU the 
power, and charm, and life, of nature and reality. They are aH 
BOW valuable aa records of individual varieties that have posi^ 
tively 80 existed. While the most brilliant writer could, by fic- 
tion, have produced an effect, valuable only as representing the 
general average of human nature, but adding liothing to our po- 
sitive knowledge, to the data fimn which we can reaoDO in fu- 
ture.*^ 

Churchill understood Lady Davenaut too well to stand qoite 
nnembarraseed as he listened ; and when she went.on to say^liow 
differently she should have felt in reading these memoirs if they 
had been written by Mirabeau himself; with all his brilliancy, 
all his talents, how inferi6r would have been her enjoyment as 
well as instruction ! his shrinking conscience told him how this 
might all be applied to himself; yet, strange to sav, though some- 
what abashed, ne rnna nevertheless flattered b^r the idea of a po^ 
raUelbetween himself and Mirabeau. Celebrity, notoriety, was 
ao much more his object than honest fame. 

But -even in the .better parts of his character, his liberalitjr in 
money matters, his good-natured patronage of rising genius, 
the meanness of his mind broke out There was a certain 
young poetess whom he had encouraged ; she happened to be 
sister to Mr. Mapletofft, Lord Davenant's secretary, and she had 
spoken with enthusiastic gratitude of Mr. Churchiirs kindness. 
She was going to publish a volume of Sonnets under Mr. Church- 
iirs patronage, and as she lunppened to be now at some countiy- 
town in the neighbourhood, he requested Lady Cecilia to allow 
him to introduce this young authoress to her. She was invited 
for a few days to Clarendon Park, and Mr. Churchill was zealous 
to procure subscriptions for her, and eager to lend the aid of his 
fiishion and hie literary reputation to bring forward the merits 
of herixwk. ** Indeed," he whispered, " he had given her some 
little help in the composition,*' and all went well- till, in an evil 
hour, Helen praised one of the sonnets rather too mucb^— more, 
he thought, than she had praised another, which was h s own. 
His jealousy wakened — ^he began to criticise his protegee's po- 
etry. Helen, not immediately aware of how it was with him, 
went on, defending her admiration, and remindejl him that he 
had himself recommended these lines to her notice. 

** Well I — ^yes— I did say the best I could for the whole thing, 
and for her it is surprising — ^that is, I am anxious the publica- 
tion should take. But if we come to compare — ^you know this 
cannot stand certain comparisons that might be made. Miss 



^tanl^'s own taste and judgment must p^fceive—idieB we talk 
flf gnenius— that is quite put of the question, you know.*^ . 

Bbraoe was so perplexed between his philanthropy and his 
jealousy, his desire to show the one, and his incapability of con- 
cealing -the other, that he became unintelligible; aiKl Helen 
laughed, and IM him that she. could not now understand what 
his opinion really was. She was quite ready to agree with him, 
she said, if he would but agree with himself: this made him 
disagree still more with himself^ and unluckily with his better 
self, his benevolence quite gave way before his jealousy and ill- 
humour, and he vented it upon the book, and, instead of prophe- 
cies of its success, he now groaned over * sad caxeless lines," — 
'^passagesthatlead to nothing," — "similes that will not hold 
when you come to examine them." 

Helen pointed out in the dedication a pretty, a happy thought 

Horace smiled, and confbssed that was his own- 

What ! in the dedication to himself 1—- — and in the blindness 
of his vanity he did not iramedi^ly see the absurdity. 

The more he felt himself in the wrong, of course the more an- 
gry he grew, and it finished by his renouncing the dedication al- 
together, declaring he would have none of it The book and the 
lady might find a better patron. 

There are things which no taan of real generosity could say 
ir do, or think, put him in evei^so great a passion. He would 
6t be harsh to an inferior — ^a woman — a protegee on whom he 
had conferred obligations; but Mr. Churchill was harsh — he 
showed neither generosity nor feeling, and Helen's good opinion 
of him sank to rise no more. 

Of this, however, he had not enough of the sympathy or pene- 
tration of feeling to be aware. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



The party noyr at Clarendon Park waa cbiedy of young oecK 
pie. Among them were two couains of Xady Cecilia's, wnem 
Helen had known at Ceeilhurst before they went abroad, while 
she was still almost a child. Lady Katrine Hawksby, the elder, 
was several years older than Cecilia. When Helen last saw 
her, she was tolerably well-looking, very fashionable, and re- 
markable for high spirits, with a love for quizzing, and for all 
that is vulgarly called Jun, and a talent for ridicule, which she 
indulged at every body's expense. She had always amused 
Cecilia, who thought her more diverting than really ill-natured ; 
but Helen thought her mcMre ill-natured than diverting, never 
liked ^er, and had her own private reasons for thinking Uiat she 
was no good friend to Cecilia : but now, in consequence, either of 
the wear and tear of London life, or of a disappointment in love 
or matrimony, she had lost the fresh pki'mpness of youth ; and 
gone too was that spirit of mirth, if not of good-humour, which 
used to enliven her countenance. Thin and sallow, the sharp 
features remained, and the sarcastic without the arch expres- 
sion ; still she had a very feshionable air. Her pretensions to 
youth, as her dress showed, were not gone ; and her hope of 
matrimony, though declining, not set Her many years younger 
sister, Louisa, now Lady Castlefort, was beautiful. As a girl, 
she had been the most sentimental, refined, delicate creature 
conceivable; always talking poetry — and so romantic, with such 
a soft, sweet, die-away voice — lips apart — and such fine eyes, 
that could so ecstatically turn up to heaven, or be so cast down, 
charmingly fixed in contemplation: — and now she is married, 
just the same.- There she is, established in the library at Cla- 
rendon Park, with the most sentimental fashionable novel of the 
day, beautifull;^ bound, on the little rose-wood table beside her, 
and a manuscript poem, a great secret, ^ Lovers Last Si^h," in 
her bag, with her smelling-bottle and embroidered handker* 
chief; and on that beautiful arm she leaned so gracefully, with 
her soft languishing expreflsion ; bo perfectly dressed too— -hand- 
somer than ever. 
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Helen was curious to know wbat sort of man Lady Louisa had 
Tnarried, for she recollected that no hero of any novel that ever 
"was read, or talked of came up to her idea of what a hero ought 
to be, of what a man must be, whom she could ever think of 
loving. Cecilia told Helen that she had seen Lord Castlefort, 
bat that he was not Lbrd Castlefcnt or Jikely to be Lord Castle- 
fort, at that time ; and she bade her guess, among all she could 
recollect having ever seen at Cecilhurst, who the man' of Louisa's 
choice could be. Ladv'Katrine, with infinite forbearance, smiled, 
and gave no hint, while Helen guessed and guessed in vain, 
^he could hardly believe her senses when she saw him come 
into the room. He was a little deformed man, for whom Lady 
Louisa had always expretoed to her companions a peculiar ab- 
horrence. He had that look of conceit which unfortunately 
sometimes accompanies personal deformity, and which disgusts 
«ven Pity's self. Lord Castlefort was said to have declared him- 
45ielf made for love and fighting! Helen remembered that kind- 
hearled Cecilia had often remonstrated for humanity's sake, and 
4Stopped the quizzing which used to go on in their private cote- 
ries, when the satirical elder sister would have it that le petit 
boasu Was in love with Louisa. 

But what could make her marry him? Was there any thing 
5^ithinto make amends for tiie exterior? Nothing — ^nothing 
that could '' rid him of the lump behind." But superior to the 
metamorphoses of love, or of fiury tale, are the metamorphoses 
of fortune. Fortune had suddenly advanced him to uncounted 
thousands and a title, and no longer le petit bossn, Lord Castle- 
fort obtained the &ir hand — the very foir hand of Lady Louisa 
Hawksby, plus belle que fie ! 

Still Helen could not believe that Louisa had married him vo- 
luntarily;^ but Lady Cecilia assured her that it was voluntarily, 
quite voluntarily. ^ You could not have so doubted had you seen 
the trousseau and the corbeiUe^ for you knoWi ' Le present fait 
4mblierlefulur.^^ 

Helen could scarcely smile. 

*' But Louisa had feeling — ^really some," continued Lady Ce- 
cilia, << but ^e could not af^rd to folk>w it She had ^t into 
jBUch debt, I really do not know what she would have done if 
Lord Castlefort had not proposed; butxhe has some little heart, 
and I could tell you a secret; but no, I will leave you the plea- 
orare of finding it out." 

** It will be BO pleasure to me," said Helen. 

'* I never saw any body so out of spirits," cried Cecilia^ laugh- 
ing, i' at another's unfintunate marriage, which all the time 'she 
thmks very fortiinate. She is quite happy^.aad even Katrine 
doeiTnot laugh at him any longer, it is to be mpposed; it is ao 
faoghing matter now." 

'' Jfo^ indeed*" «id Helen. 
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*<Nor a crjing mtter either,*^ add Ceciiuu ^0o not look 
flhockcxl at me, mvdear, I did uot do it; bwt bo many do, and I 
have Been it 00 cneb, that I cannot wonder with such a fboMi 
&ce of blame — ^I do believe, my dear.Helen, that you are envi- 
ous because Louisa is married before you ! for ^lame, my love! 
Envy is a naughty passion, yon know our Madame Bonne used 
to say; but here's manuna^ now talk to her about Louisa Castle- 
fort, pray." 

Lady Davenant took the matter with great cocdness, was nei- 
ther shocked nor surprised at this match, she had known so many 
worse; Lord Castlefort, as well as she recollected, was easy 
enough to live with. ^* And after all/' said she, ^ it is better 
thai! what we see every day, the foirest of the foir knowingly, 
willingly giving themselves to the most profiigale of the profli- 
gate. . In short, the market is so overstocked with accomplished 
young ladies on the one hand, and on the other, men find wives 
and establishments so expensive, clubs so cheap and so much 
more luxurious than any home, liberty not only so sweet, but so 
ftshionable, that their policy, their maxim is, ^ Marry not at alU 
or if marriage be ultimately- necessary to pay debts and leave 
heirs to good names, marry as late as possible;' and thus the two 
parties with their opposite interests stand at bay^ or try to out- 
wit or outbargain each other. And if you wish for the moral of 
the whole a^r, here it is : from the vulgar nursery-maids, with 
their broad sense and bad Engliedi, and the good or bad French 
of the governess, to the elegant innuendo of the drawing-room, 
all is working to the same ^ect: dancing-masters, music-mas- 
ters, and all the tribe, what is it all for, but to prepare young la- 
dies for the grand event ; and to raise in them, besides the nata- 
ral, a factitious, an abstract idea of good, in being married ! 
Every girl in these days is early imfMressed with the idea that 
she must be married, that she cannot be happy unmarried. Here 
is an example <^ what I meant the other day by strength of mind; 
it requires some strength of mind to be superior to such a fooli^ 
vain, and vulgar belief.'^ 

** It will require no great strength of mind in me,** said Helen, 
^ for I really have never formed such notions. They never weie 
early put into my head ; my undo always said a woman might 
be vei^ happy unmarried. I do not think I shaU ever be seiz^ 
with a terror of dying an old maid.'^ 

*' You are not come to the time yet, my dear,**^ said Lady Dave- 
nant, smiling. ^^Look at Lady ISjitrine: strength of mind on 
this one subject would have saved her finom being a prey to envy» 
and jealousy, and all the vulture passicMU of the mind.^ 

*< In the old Fcench r4grnne^** continued Lady Davenant* ** the. 
young women were at least married safoly out dT their conrents; 
out our yonng ladies, with their heads full ef high-down poetry 
and sentiinental novels^ are taken ant iiUo tba world bojbre mr« 
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ritLge^ expected to see and^ not to efaoofe» shown the meet agree- 
able, and expected, doomed to marry the most odiooa. But, in 
•aU these mavriagesfor eatabliahmpent, the wives who have least 
ieeling are not only likely to^be the happiest, bat also most like- 
ly to conduct themselves well. In the first place they do not 
. begin with fiilsehood. . If they have no hearts, they cannot pre- 
tend to give any to the husband, and that is better than having 
given them to somebody else. Husband and wife, in this casoy 
•clearly understand the terms of agreement, expect, imagine no 
more than they have, and jog-trot they go on together to the end 
of \\Sq Ycry comfbrtablv." 

^ Comfortably!'* exclaimed Helen, ** it must be most miserar 
We." 

*' Not most miserable, Helen,** sud Lady Davenant, " keep 
your pity for others; keep your sighs^ for those who need them 
— fi)r the heart which no lodger dares to Htter a siffh for itself 
the faint heart that dares to love, but dares not abide hy its choice. 
Such infatuated creatures, with the roots of feeling left aching 
within them, must take what opiates th^'can find ; and in afler- 
jife, through all'their married existencoi their prayer must be for 
indifference, and thankful may they be if that prayer is grant- 
ed." 

These words recurred to Helen that evening, when Lady Ca^- 
tlefort sang some tender and passionate airs; played on the harp 
with a true Saint Cecilia aur and attitude ; and at last, with 
charming voice and touching expression, sung her favourite — 
« Too late for redress.** 

Both Mr. Churchill and Beauclerc were among the group of 
gentlemen \ neither was a stranger to her. Mr. ChurchilL ad- 
mired and applauded as a connoisseur. Beauclerc listened in si- 
lence. Mr. Churchill entreated for more— more — and named 
several of his favourite Italian airs. Her ladyship really could 
not But the slightest indication of a wish from Beauclerc, was, 
without turning towards him, heard and attended to, as her sis- 
ter fhiled not to remark and -to make othens remark. 

Seizing a convenient pause while Mr. Churchill was search- 
ing for some master-piece. Lady Katrine congratulated her sis- 
ter on having recov»ed her voice, and declared that she had ne- 
ver heard her f^y or sing since she waa married till to-night 

** You may consider it as a very particular compliment, I as- 
sure you,** continued she, addressmg herself so particularly to 
Mr. beauclerc that he eoaU not help being a little out of coun- 
tenance,—^ I have so begged and prayed, but she was never in 
voice or humour, or heart, or something. Yesterday, even Oa»r 
tWfort was almost on his knees for a song^— were not yout Lord 
Castlefbrtr ' ■ 

Lord Casdefort pinched hm pointed chi«, and, castlqg «P«a 
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•Mgnr look, replied in a diannut voice,—**! do not lemem* 
berr 

*^Tout voir, taut entendre, taut oMier,^ whispeTed Lady Ka- 
trine to Mr. Chorchiil, as she stooped to assirt him in the search 
ibr a music-book*— ^TVml voir, tout entendre, UnU ovMieryiihoiild 
be the motto adopted by all married people." 

liidy Castlefort seemed distressed, and taming^ over the ieares 
in such a flutter that she could not find any thing, and riie rose, 
in spite of all entreaties, leaving the place to her nst^, who 
was, ^e said, ^ so much better a musician, and not so focdishly 
nervous.** Lady Costlefort said her *^ voice always went away 
irhen she was at all ^ 

There it .ended as far as words went; but she sighed, and re- 
tired so gracefully, that all the gentlemen pitied her. 

There is one nwment in which ilkiature sincerely repents^ 
the moment when it sees pity felt for its victim. 

Horace followed Lady Oastlefbrt to the ottoman, on which ahe 
sank. Beauclerc remained leaning on the back of Lady Ka- 
trine's chair, but without seeming to hear what she said or sung. 
After some time Mr. Cburchil), not finding his attentions well 
received, or weary of paying them, quitted Lady Castlefort, and 
sat down by Helen; and, in a voice to be heard by her, but by 
no one else, he said— 

** What a relief! — ^I thought I should never get away !" Then, 
favoured by a loud bravura of Lady Katrine's, he went on — 
^ That beauty, between you and me, is something of a bore-— she 
^ don't mean the lady who is now screaming— ^he should al- 
ways sing. Heaven blessed her with song, not sense — but here 
one is made so fastidious !'* 

He sighed, and for some moments seemed to be given up to the 
duet which Lady Katrine and an officer were performing ; and 
then exclaimed, but so that Helen only could hear, — ^ Merciful 
Heaven ! how often one wishes one md no ears : that Captain 
drones must be the son of Stentor, and that lady ! — if angels some- 
times saw themselves in a looking-glass when singing—there 
would be peace upcm earth." 

Helen, not liking to be the secret receiver of his contraband 
good things, was rising to change her place, when, softly detain- 
ing her, he said,/* Do not be amid, no danger — ^trust me, for I 
have studied under Talma." 

** What can you mean 1" 

^l mean," continued he, ''^that Talma taught me t^e secret 
of his dying scenes — ^how every syllable of his dying words 
ntigfat be h^itd from the farthest part of the audience ; and I-^ 
give me credit for my inffennity— know hew, by revetsmg the 
art, to be nerfoctly inaudiUe at ten paces' distance, and yet, I 
ttmi pei^tly inlettigibl^ always t»f09.'' 
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Helen now rose, deoi^adlir, and vetreated to a taUe at the 
other side of the room, and turned over some books that lay 
there — she took up a volume of the novel Lady Castlefort had 
heexL readiug^ — ** Love unquestionaUe.** She w|8 surprised to 
find it instantly, gently, but decidedly drawn firom h^ hand : she 
looked up— it was Beaoclerc." 

'* I beg your pardon, Miss Stanley, but—-'' 

^* Thank you ! thank you r" said Helen ; ** you need not beg 
my pardon." 

This was the first time Beauclerc had spoken in his friendly, 
cordial, natural manner, to her, since their incomprehensible mis- 
understanding. She was heartily glad it was over, and that he 
was come to himself again. And now they conversed very hap- 
pily together &r some time ; thouffh what they said might not 
be particularly worth recording. Lady Katrine was at Helen's 
elbow before she perceived her, ^ looking for her sac ;" and laAy 
Castlefort came for her third volume, ami, gliding o^ wished to 
all—." Felice^ feiiciasimo notteJ^ 

•Neither of these sisters had ever liked Helen ; slie was too true 
fi>r the one, and too good-natured for the other. Lady Katriue 
had alwajTB, even when she was quite a child, been jealous of 
Lady Cecilia's afi^tion for Helen ; and now her indignation and 
disappointment were great at finding her established at Claren- 
don rark — to live with the Clarendons, to go otU with Lady Ce- 
cilia. Now, it had been the plan of both sisters, that Lady Ka- 
trine's present visit should be eternal. How they would ever 
have managed to fiisten her lad^ip upon the General, even if 
Helen had been out of the question, need not now be considered. 
Their disappointment and dislike to Helen were as great as if 
«he had been the onlv obstacle to the fulfilment of their scheme. 

These two sisters had never agreed — 
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To live ia all tte eleganoe of hate ;" 

and since Lady Castlefort's marriage, the younger, the beautiful 
lieinff now the suc^ssful lady of the ascendant, the elder writhed 
in all the combined miseries ofiealousy and dependence, and an 
^very day lessening chance of bettenng her condition. Lord 
Castlefort, too, for ijood reasons of his- own, well remembered, 
detested Lady Katnne, and longed to shake her e£ In this 
wish, at least, husband and wife united ; but Lady Castlefort had 
no dec«it excuse for her ardent imjpatience to get rid of her sis- 
ter. Ae had magnificeiit houses m town and coontry, ample 
«QQmeyerywlMre-«tet in her heart. She had the smallest bnit 
eoaceivable, and the oddest; but had it been ever so kffe^ or 
•rerse wan%UlgrKfttriaa w«e fwre^ aot tke penon tojiet 
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into it, or into any heart, male or female: tbere was th6 despair. 
^^ If Katrine waa but married — Mr. Churchill, suppose T' 

Faint was the 9Hppo§e in Lady Castlefort's imagination. Not 
so the hope iihich rose in Lady katrine*8 mind the moment she 
flaw hin^ nere. ** How fortunate !'* Her ladyship had now come 
to that no particular age, when ft remarkable metaphysical phe- 
nomenon occurs: on one particular -subject hope increases as all 
probability of success decreases. This aberration of intellect is 
usually observed to be greatest in very clever women; while Mr. 
Churchill, the flattered object <^ her present hope, knew how to 
manage with great innocence and modesty, and draw her on to 
overt acts of what is called flirtation. 

^ Rousseau says that a man is always awkward and miserable 
when placed between two women to whom he is making love. 
But Rousseau had never seen Mr. Churchill, and had but an im« 
perfect idea of the dexterity, the ambif^uity, that in our days can 
be successfully practised by an accompIiBhed male coquette. Ab- 
solutely^ to blina female jealousy may be beyond his utmost skill; 
but it is easy, as every day's practice shows, to keep female va- 
nity pleasantiy perplexed by ocular deception — ^to make her be- 
lieve that what she really sees she does not see, and that what 
is unreal is reality : to make her, to the amuseraeht of the spec- 
tators, continually stretch out her hand to snatch the visionary 
good that for ever elwies her grasp, or changes, onnear approach, 
to firipning mockery. 

This delightful game was now commenced with Lady Katrine, 
and if Helen could be brought to take a snatch, it would infi- 
nitely increase the interest and amusement of the lookers-on. 
Of this, however, there seemed little chance; but the evil eye 
of envy was set upon her, and the demon of jealousy wks long- 
infl^ to work her wa 

Lady Castlefort saw with scornful astonishment that Mr. Be^u- 
clerc's eyes, sometimes when she was speaking, when she was 
singing, wpuld stray to that part of the room where Miss Stan- 
ley might be; and when she was speaking to him, he was won- 
derfully absent Her ladyship rallied him, while Lady Katrine, 
looking on, cleared her throat in her horrid way, and loiiged for 
an oprcrrtonity to discomfit Helen, which supreme pleasure her 
ladysbtp promised herself upon the first convenient .occasion, — 
convenient meaning when Lady Davenant was out of the room, 
fyr Lady Katrine, thouffh urged by prompting jealousy, dared 
not attack her when tanSer cover of that protectk>n. From long 
faafait, even her sarcastic nature stood in awe (^a certain power 
of moral indignatign, which had at times flnihed upon her, and 
of which she had a sort of sopemtitioiu dread, as of an income 
FraheiMnble, incalenlable power* : 
But temper will get the better ef all pr^daacA. Fi^edbf 
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flome little pr^rence which Lftdy Cecilia had shown to Helen's 
taste in the choice of the colour of a dress, an occasion oflfered 
of signalizing her revenge, which could not be resisted. ' It was 
a question to be publicly decided, whether blue, green, or white 
' should be adopted for the ladies' uniform at an approachingy^te. 
She was deputed to collect the votes. All the company were 
assembled; Lady Davenant, out of the circle, as it was a nilitter 
that concerned her not, was talking to the gentlemen apart. 
; Lady Katrine went round canvassing. "Blue, green, or 
white 1 say blue, pray," But when she came to Helen, she 
made a full stop, asked no question — preferred no prayer, but 
; after fixing attention by her pause, said, ^ I need not ask Miss 
Stanley's vote or opinion, as I know my cousin's, and with Miss 
Stanley it is always * I say ditto to Lady Cecilia;' therefore, to 
save trouble, I always count two for Cecilisr-one for herself and 
one for her double." 

"Right, Lady Katrine Hawksby," cried a voice from afar, 
which made her start ; " you are quite riffht to consider Helen 
Stanley as my daughter's double, for my daughter loves and es- 
teems her as her second self— her better self. In this sense 
Helen is Lady Cecilia's double, but if you mean " 

^ Bless me ! I don't know what I meant 1 declare. I could 

not have conceived that Lady Davenant ^Miss Stanley, I beg 

a thousand million of pardons." 

Helen, with anxious good-nature, pardoned before she was 
asked, and hastened to pass on to the business of the day, but 
Lady Davenant would. not so let it pass; her eye still fixed, she 
pursued the quailing en^my — *' One word more. In justice to 
my daughter, I must say, her love has not been won by flattery, 
as none knows better than the Lady Katrine Hawksby." 

The unkindest cut of all, and on the tenderest part. Lady 
Katrine could not stand it Conscious and trembling, she broke 
through the circle, fled into the conservatory, and, closing the 
doors behind her, would not J!)fe followed by Helen, CecUia, or any 
body. 

Leidy Castlefort sighed, and, first breaking the silence that 
ensued, said, " 'Tb such a pity that Katrine will always so let 
her wit run away with her— it brings her so continually into 

for my part, in all humility I must confess, I can't help 

thinking that, what with its being unfeminine and altogether so 
incompatible with what in general is thought amiable^— I cannot 
but consider wit in a woman as a real misfortune. What say 
the gentlemen 1 they must decide, gentlemen being always th^ 
best judges." 

With an appealing tone of interrogation she grac^uUv looked, 
up to the gentlemen ; and, after a glance towards Grranville Beatt« 
clerc, unlnckily unnoticed or unanswered, her eyes expected re» 
ply fimn Horace Churchill. He, well feeling the predicament 
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in which he 6tood, between a fool and tifemme d^esprit, an- , 
lowered, with his ambiguous smile, ** that do doubt it was a great j 
misfortune to faai^e ^plus d^esprit mCim ne salt miner ^ " 1 

** This is a misfortune,** said Laoy Davenant, *' that may be de- 
plored for a great genius once in ui age, but is really rather of 
uncommon occurrence. Peo{rfe complain of wit where, nine 
times in ten, poor wit is quite innocent; but such is the conse- 
quence of havmg kept bad company. Wit and ill-nature having 
been too often found together, when we see one, we expect the 
other; and such an inseparable false association has been formed, 
that half the world take it for granted that there is wit if thej 
do but see ill-nature.** 

* At this moment Mr. Maplelofil, the secretary, entered with 
his face full of care and his hands full of papers. Lady Katrine 
iieeded not to foign or foe! any farther apprehensions of Lady Ete- 
venant ; for, an hour afterwards, it was announced that Lord and 
Ladv Davenant were obliged to set off for town immediately. 
In the midst of her hurried preparations Lady Davenant found a 
moment to comfort Helen with the assurance that, whatever hap- 
pened, she would see her again. It might end in Lord D^ve- 
nant*s embassy being given up. At all events she would see her 
again — she hoped in a few weeks, perhaps in a few days. ** So 
DO leave-takinffs, my dear child, and no tears — ^it is best as it is. 
On my return Jet me find^^ *' 

** Lord DayenanfB waitmg, my lady," and she hurried away. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Absent or present, the guardian inflaence of a superior friend 
is one of the greatest blessings on earth, and after Lady Dave* 
nant's departure Helen was so full of all she had said to her, and 
of all that she would approve or disapprove, that every action, al- 
most every thought, was under the influence of her friend's 
inix)4« Continually she questioned her motives as well as ex- 
amined her actions, and, while she was thus ^'justice to herself 
severe," she could not but condemn some of her conduct, or if 
not her conduct, her manner, towards Horace Churchill ; she had 
been flattered by his admiration, and had permitted his attentions 
more than she ought, when her own mind was perfectly made 
up as to his character. Ever since the aflkir of the poetess, she 
had been convinced that she could never make the happiness or 
redeem the character of one so mean. 

According to the ladies' code, a woman is never to understand 
that a gentleman's attentions mean any thing more than com- 
mon civility; she is supposed never to see his mind, however he 
may make it visible, till he declares it in words. But, as Helen 
could not help undcrstanding^his manner, she thought it was but 
fair to make him understand her by her manner. She was certain 
that if he were but once completely convinced^ not only thai, ne 
had not made any impression, but that he never could make any 
impression, on |ier heart, his pursuit would cease. His vanity, 
mortified, mi^ht revenge itself upon her, perhaps; but this was 
a danger which she thought she ought to-brave; and now she re- 
solved to be quite sincere, as she said to herself, at whatever ha- 
zard (probably meaning at the hazard of displeasing Cecilia) sb6 
would make her own sentiments clear, and put an end to Mr. 
Churchill's ambiguous conduct: and this should be done on the 
yery first opportunity. 

An opportunity soon occurred — Horace had a beautiful little 
topaz ring with which Lady Katrine Hawksby fell in raptures ; 
such a charming device!— Cupid and Momus making the world 
their plaything. 

It was evident that Lady Katrine expected that the seal should 
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be preseiited to her. Besides beioir extf&vajMaUy fend of ban- 
bles» she desiied to fatYO this homage from Hmoe. Tobernir- 

Erise and morUficatioii« however, he was ODl;|r ^^^te flattered by 
er approving c^ his taste : — ^it was his favourite seal, and so ''be 
kept the topaz, and the rogue was bit** 

Lady Katrine was the BKnne mortified by this failure, because 
it was witnessed by many of the company, among* whom, when 
die looked round, she detected smiles of provoking mtelligence. 
Soon afterwards the dressing-bell rang, and she quitted the room ; 
one after another every one dropped ofi^ except Helen, who was 
finishing a letter, and Horace, who stood on the hearth playinff 
with his seal. When she came to sealing-time, he approached and 
besought her to honour him by the acceptance of this little seaL 
** If he could obliterate Momus — ^if he could leave only Cupid, 
it would be more appropriate. But it was a device invented for 
him by a French friend, and he hoped she would pardon his f<dly, 
and think only of his love!** ^ - 

This was said so that it might pass either ibr mere jest or for 
earnest; his look expressed very sentimental love, and Helen 
seized the moment to explain herself decidedly. 

It was a surprise — a great surprise to Mr. Churchill, a severe 
disappointment, not only to his vanity but to his heart, for he had 
one. It was some comfort, however, that he had not quite com- 
mitted himself, and he recovered— even in the moment of disap- 
pointment he recovered himself dexterously enough to turn the 
tables upon Helen. 

He thanked her for her candour — ^fbr her great care of his hap- 
piness, in anticipating a danger which might have been so fatal 
to him ; but he really was not aware that he had said any thing 
which required so serious an answer. 

Afterwards he amused himself with Lady Katrine at Miss 
Stanlcy^s expense, representing himself as in the most pitiable 
case of Rejected Addresses— rejected before he had oflfered. 
He had only been guilQr of FoUy, and he was brought in guilty 
of I/>ve. 

Poor Helen had to endure not only this persiflage, which was 
soon made to reach her ear, but also the reproaches of Lady Ce- 
cilia, who said, ** I should have warned you, Helen, not to irritate 
that man's relentless vanity; now you see the consequences." 

** But, after all, what harm can he do me?" thought Helen. 
^ It is very disagreeable to be laughed at, but still my conscience 
is satisfied, and that is a happiness that will last; all the rest 
will soon be over. I am sure I did the thing awkwardly, but I 
am glad it is done.** 

Mr. Churchill soon afterwards received an invitation — a com* 
mand to join a royal party now at some watering-place; an illus- 
trious person could not live another day without Horace le de- 
sir^, Jle showed the note, and acted despair atbeii^g compelled 
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to go, add then be departed. To the splendid party he went, 
and drowned all recollections of whatever love he had felt in the 
fresh intoxication df vanity — a diurnal stimulus which, however 
degrading; and he did feel it degrading, was noW become neces- 
sary to his existence. 

His departure from Clarendon Park w^is openly regretted by 
Lady Cecilia, while Lady Katrine secretly mourned over the 
downfall of her projects, and Beauclerc attempted not to dis- 
guise his satisfaction. 

He was all life and love, and would then certainly have de- 
clared his pa^ion, but for an extraordinary change which now 
appeared in Helen's Aianner towards him. It seemed unaccount- 
aoJe ; it could not be absolute caprice, she did not even treat him 
as a friend, and she evidently avoided explanation. He thought, 
and thought, and came as near the truth without touching it aa 
possible. Ho concluded that she had understood his joy at 
ChurchilPs departure ; that she now clearly perceived his attach- 
ment ; and was determined against him. Not having the slight- 
. est idea that she considered him as a married man, he could not 
even guess the nature of her feelings. 

And all the time Helen did not well understand herself; she 
began to be extremely alarmed at her own feelings — to dread 
that there was something not quite right Could it be wrong, 
very wrong in her tnindj? This dread had come and gone by 
fits. This suspicion was first raised by the remarks excited by a 
slight circumstance which occurred about this time. Her white 
dove, Beauclerc^s gift, was found one morning drowned in the 
marble vase in' which it went to drink. Helen was very sorry— 
that was surely natural ; but she was woiTderfully concerned, 
Lady Katrine scoffingly said; and before every body, before 
Beauclerc, worse than all, her ladyship represented to the best 
of her ability the^ attitude in which she had found Helen mourn- 
ing over her misfortune, the dove in her hand pressed closely to 
her boBom^ — " And in tears— absolutely." She would swear to 
the tears. 

Helen blushed, tried to laugh, and acknowledged it was very 
foolish. Well, that passed off as only ^lish, and she did not 
at first feel that it was a thing much to be ashamed of in any 
other way. But she was sorry that Beauclerc was by when 
Lady Katrine mimicked her ; most sorry that he should think 
her foolish. But tlien did he? His looks expressed tenderness. 
He was very tender-hearted. Really manly men always are so ; 
and 60 she observed to Lady Cecilia. Lady Katrine beard the 
observation and smiled — her odious smile-^implying more than 
words could say. Helen was not quite clear, however, what it 
meant to bblj. 

Some days afterwards Lady Katrine took up a book, in which 
Helen's name ha^ been written in Beauclerc's hand. ** Gage 
Vol- I. 16 
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tTtunitie?^ s&id her ladyship: and ahe walked up and down the 
roonif humming the air of an old French son^f : interrupting her* 
self now and then to adc her sister if she could recollect the 
words. " The refrain^ if I remember right, is something like 
this — 

Soui le nam d*amitM— sods le nom d*aimti^ 
La moiti^ du moiide trompe l*autre moitid, 
ftoua le Bem».8oas le nom, aous It aom d'a«uti6* 

•* And it ends with 

Sous le nom d'araiti^, Oamon, Je TOtw adore* 
Sous le nom, sous le nom d'amitie. 

•* Miss Stanley, do you know that song 1" concluded her ma- 
licious ladyship. 

No — Miss Stanley hadjievcr heard it. before ; but the marked 
emphasis with which Lady Katrine sung and looked, made He- 
len clear that she meant to apply the words tauntingly to her 
and Beaucrerc, — but which of them her ladyship suspected was 
cheating or cheated — ^ sous le nom cTainihV/'she did not know. 
All was confusion in her mind. Ailer a moment's cooler reflec- 
tion, however, she was certain it could not be Beauclerc wbo- 
was to blame — it mast be herselff and she now very much 
wi8h,ed that every body, and Lady Katrine in particular, should 
know that Mr. Beauclerc was engaged — almost married; if this 
were but known, it would put an end to all such imputations. 

The first time she could speak to Cecilia on the subject, she 
hegged to know how soon Mr. Beauclerc's engagement would be 
declared. Lady Cecilia slightly answered she could not tell — 
and when Helen pressed the question she asked, ' 

"Why are you soanxious^ Helen?" 

Helen honestly told lier, and Lady Cecilia only laughed at 
her for minding what Lady Katrine said, — " When you know 
yourself, Helen, how it is, what can it signify what mistakes 
others may make 1" . 

But Helen grew more and more uneasy, for she was not clear 
that she did know how it was, with herself at least. Her con- 
.acience faltered, and she was not sure whether she was alarmed 
with or without reason. She began to compare feelings that 
she had read of, and feelings that she had seen in others, and 
feelings that were new to herself,, and in this maze and mist 
nothing was distinct^^-much was magnified--~all alarming. 

One day Beauclerc was within view of the wmdowson horse* 
back, on* a very spirited horse, which he managed admirably ; 
hut a shot fired suddenly in ai^ adjoining preserve so startled the 
horse* that it-^-^-oh I what it did Helen did not see, she was so 
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teirified :— and whf was A& so much terrified t She eateused 
ten^lf by saying it was natufal to be friglitened Ibr any humait 
<creature. But, oa the other hand, Tera ledall was a human 
creature, and she had aeen him last week aetuidly thrown from 
bm horse, and had net felt much concern. But then he was 
dot a friend; and he fhll into a soft ditch; and there was some- 
thing ridiculous in it which prevented people from caring about 
it 

With such nice .casuistry, sha went oa pretty well ; and he- 
aides, she was so innocent — so ignorant that it was easy fi>r her 
to be deceived. She went on, telling herself that she loved 
Beauclerc as a brother— as she loved the Greneral. But when 
she came to comparisons, she could not but perceive a differ- 
ence. Her heart never bounded on the General's appearance, 
let him appear ev^ so suddenly, as it did one day when Beau- 
clerc returned unexpectedly from Old Forest Iter whole ex- 
istence seemed so altered by his approach, his presence, or hi^ 
absence. Why was this? Was there any thing wrong in it? 
To that question it now came continually. She had nobody 
whose judgment she could consult — ^nobody to whom she could 
venture to describe her feelings,- or lay open her doubts and 
scruples. Lady Cecilia would only laagh ; and she could not 
«quite trust either her judgment or her sincerity, though she 
knew her affection. Besides, after what Cecilia had said of her 
being safe; after all she had told her of Beauclerc's engagement, 
how astonished and shocked Cecilia would be i 

Then Helen resolved that she would keep as strict a watch 
iyvei herself and repress all emotion, and be severe with her 
own mind to the utmost ; and it was upon this resolution that 
she had changed her manner, without knowing how much, to- 
wards Beauclerc ; she was certain he meant nothing but friend- 
ship. It was her fault if she felt too much pleasure in his com- 
pany ; the same things were, as she wisely argued, right or 
wrong, according to the intention with which they were said« 
done, looked^ or fek. Rigidly she inflicted on herself the pe- 
nance of avoiding his delightful society, and to make sure that 
she did not try to attract, she repelled him with all her power 
— thought she never could make herself cold, and stifl^ and dis^ 
ipreeable enough to satisfy her conscience. 

Then she grew frightened at Beauclerc's looks of astonish- 
inent-«*-feared he would ask explanation— avoided him more and 
more. Then, on the other hand, she feared he might guess 
and interpret wrong, or rather rights tUis change; and back she 
efaanged, tried in vain to keep the jtist medium^^-she had lost 
ike power of measuring — altogether she was verv unhappy, and 
so was Beauclerc ; he found her incomprehensible, and thought 
her capricious. His own mind was fluttered with love, so tSat 
he (x»m npt see or judge distinctlj, else he might have aeen the 
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tnitb ; and toaxetameB, thowgb finee fron conceit, he did hope k 
might be all love. But why, tbeD, so detenaJBed t» diecovnge 
« him ? he had advanced sumcicnUv to mark his intentions, she 
eoold not doubt his sincerity. He would see farther before 
he ventured fiirther. He thought a man was a ibol who pro- 
posed before he had tolerable reason to believe he should not bcr 
lefused. 

Lord Beltravers and his sisters were now expected at Old Fo* 
rest immediately, and Beauclere went thither early every morn- 
ing, to press forward the preparations for the arrival of the fa-* 
mily, and he seldom returned till dinner-time; and every even- 
ing Lady Castlefort contrived to take possession of him. It ap- 
peared to be indeed as much against his will as it could be be- 
tween a well-bred man and a high-bred belle ; but to do her bid- 
ding seemed, if not a moral, at least a polite necessity. She had 
been spoiled, she owned, by foreign attentions, not French, for 
that is all gone now at Paris, but Italian manners, which she so 
much preferred. She did not know how she could live out of 
Italy, and she- must convince Lord Castlefort that the climate 
was necessary for her health. Mean while she adopted, she acted, 
what she conceived to be foreign manners, and with air exagge- 
ration common with those who have very little sense and a vast 
desire to be fashionable with a certain set. Those who- knew 
her best ^all but her lister ILatrine, who shook her head,) were 
convincea there was really no harm in Lady Castlefort, ** only 
vanity and folly." How frequently folly leads ferther than fools 
ever, or wise people q^n foresee, we need not here stop to re- 
cord. On the present occasion, all at Clarendon Park, even 
those most inclined to scandal, persons who» by the by, may be 
always known by their invariable preface of^ " I hate all scan- 
dal/' agreed that no one 90 fat could behave better than Gran- 
ville Beauclere — " so far,'*-r-" as yet." But all the elderly who 
had any experience of this world, all the young Vho had any 
intuitive prescience in these matters^ could not but fear that 
things could not long go on as they were now going. It was 
sadly to be feared that so young a man, and so very handsome a 
man, and such an admirer of beauty, and grace, and music, and 
of such an enthusiastic temper, must be in danger of being 
drawn on farther than he was aware, and before he knew what 
he was about. 

The General beard and saw all that went on without seeming 
to take heed, only once he asked Cecilia how long she thought 
her cousins would stay. She did not know, but she said '* she 
faw he wished them to be what tliey were not-nK:ousins once re* 
movedt-and quite agreed with him.^~ He smiled, for a man is 
always well pleased to find his wife agree with him in disliking^ 
hbr cousins. . 
Que night-H)ne fine moonlight night-^Lady Castlefort^ st4i4?' 
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Ixg'St lier conservatory door with Beauclerc, after talking an in- 
conceivable quantity of noosense about her passion for the moon, 
and her notions -about the stara, and congenial souls bom under 
the same planet, proposed to him a moonnght walk. 

The Greneral was at the time ployin? at chess, with Helen, 
and had the best of the game, but at that moment he made a 
false move, was check-mated, rose hastily, threw the men toge- 
ther on the board, and ibrgot to regret his shameful defeat, or to 
compliment Helen upon her victory. Lady Castlefbrt, having 
just discovered that the fatality nonsense about the stars would 
not quite do for Beauclerc, had been the next instant seized with a 
jsudden passion for astronomy ; she must see those charming rings 
of Saturn, which she had heard so much of, which the General 
was showing Miss Stanley the other night; she must beg him to 
lend his telescope ; she came up with her sweetest smile to trou- 
ble the General for his glass. Lord Castlefbrt, following, ob- 
jected strenuously to her going out at ni^ht ; she had been com- 
plaining of a bad cold when he wanted ner to walk in the day- 
time, she would only make it worse by going out in the night 
air. If she wanted to see Saturn and his rings, the General, he 
was sure, would fix a telescope at the window for her. 

But that wovUd not do, she must have a moonlight walk; she 
threw open the conservatorv door, beckoned to Mr." Beauclerc, 
and how it ended Helen didf not stay to see. She thought that 
ehe ought not even to think on the subject, and she went away 
as fast as she could. It 'was late, and she went to bed wishing 
to be up early, to go on with a drawing she was to finish for Mrs. 
Collingwood — a view by the river-side, that view which had 
struck her fancy as so beautiful the day she went first to Old 
Forest. Early the next morning — and a delightful raorninff it 
was — ^she was up and out, and reached the spot fi*om which her 
sketch was taken. She was surprised to find her little camp- 
stool, which she had looked for in vain in the ball, in its usual 
place, set here ready for her, and on it a pencil nicely cut. 

Beauclerc must have done this. But he was not in general 
an early riser. However, she concluded that he had gone over 
thus early to Old Forest, to see his friend Lord Beltravere, who 
was to have arrived the day before, with his sisters. 'She saw a 
boat rowing flown the river, and she had no doubt he was gone. 
But just as she had settled to her drawing, she heard the joyful 
bark of Beauclere's dog Nelson, who came bounding towards her, 
and the next moment bis master appeared, coming down the 
path fbom the wood. With quick steps he came till he was 
nearly close to her, then slackened his pace. 

"(i)od morning f said Helen ; she tried to speak with compO^' 
«nre, but her heart beat— she could not kelp feelmg surprise at 
seeing him — ^but it was only surprise. 
'* I thought you Were gone to (M Forest fsaid ah^ 
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"NotjreVflaidhe. 

His voice sounded diflferent from usual, and ^ahe saw in hiGri 
some suppressed agitation. She endeavoured to keep her owb 
naiiner unembarrs^sed — she thanked him for the nicely-cnt pei^ " 
cil, and the exactly well-placed seat. He advanced a step or 
two nearer, stooped, and looked close at her drawing, but he did 
not seem to see or know what he was looking at. 

At this moment Nelson, who had been too long unnoticed, pot 
up one paw on Miss Stanley's arm, unseen by his master, and 
encouraged bv such gentle reproof as Helen gave, his audacious 
paw was on the top of her drawing-book the next moment, and 
the next was upon the drawing — and the paw was wet with 
dew. — " Nelson 1" exclaimed his master, in an angry tone. 

" O do not scold him," cried Helen, *' do not punish him ; the 
drawing is not spoiled— only wet,, and it will be as well as ever 
when it is dry." 

Beauclerc ejaculated something about the temper of an angel 
while she patted Nelson's penitent bead. 

"As the drawing must be left to. dry,'' said Beauclerc, '* per- 
haps Miss Stanley would do me the favour to walk as &r as the , 
landing-place, where the boat is to meet me — to take me — if— 
if I MUST go to Old Forest!" and he sighed. ^ 

She took his offered arm and walked oh — surprised— con^ 
fused ; — wondering what he meant by that sigh, and that look — 
and that stn)ng emphasis on must " If £ must go to Old Fo- 
rest." Was not it a pleasure 1 — was it not his own choice? — 
what could he mean?— What could be the matter!" 

A va^ue agitating idea rose in her mind, but slie put it from 
her, and they walked on for some minutes, both silent They 
entered the wood, and feeling the silence awkward, and afraid 
that he should perceive her embarrassment, and that he should 
suspect her suspicion, she exerted herself to speak — to say some-^ 
itiins, no matter what 

"it is a charming morning I*' 

After a pause of absence of mind, he answered, 

" Charming ! — ^very I" 

Then stopping short, he fixed his eyes upon Helen with an ex'^ 
pression that she was afraid to understand. It could hardly bear 
any interpretation but one^and yet that was impossible — ought 
to be impossible-^from a man in Beauclerc's circumstances — en« 

faged — almost a married man, as she had been told to consider 
im. She did not know at this moment what to think — ^still she 
thought she must mistake him» and she should be excessively 
ashamed of such a mistake, and now more strongly felt the 
dread that he should see and misinterpret or interpret too rightly 
l^r emotion ; she walked on quicker, and her breath grew shorty, 
and her colour heightened. He saw her agitation — a delightful 
hope arose m his s^ind. It was plain she wo^ Qot indifferent-f« 



lie looked at her, bot dared not look long enotisfb— feared that 
he waa mistaken. Bat the embarrassment seemed to change its 
character even as he looked, and now it was more like displea* 
sure — decidedly, she appeared displeased. And so she was; for 
she thought now that he must either be trifling with her, or, if 
serious, mast be acting most dishonourably ; — her good opinion 
of him must be destroyed for ever if, as now it seem^, he wislied 
to make an impression upon her heart— ^yet still she tried not to 
think, not to see it She was sorry, she was very wrong to let 
such an idea into her mind-r-and still her agitation increased. 

Quick as she turned from him, these thoughts passed in her 
mind, alternately angry and ashamed, and, at last, forcing her- 
,8elf to be composed, telling herself she ought to see farther, and 
at least to be certain before she condemned him— -condemned so 
kind, so honourable a friend, while the fault miglii be all her 
own ; she now, in a softened tone, as if begging Aardon for the 
pain she had given, and the injustice she had aone him, said 
some words, insignificant in themselves, but from the voice of 
kindness charming to Beauclerc's ear and soul. 

f' ArQ not we walking very fast?" said she, breathless. She 
now feared she must have said something more than she intend- 
ed, and that she had betrayed feelings too much softened. He 
slackened his pace instantly, imd with a delighted look, while 
she, in a hurried voice, added, '* But do not let me delay you.-^ 
There is the boatr-Yeu must be in haste — ^impatient !" 

'* In haste ! impatient ! to leave ypu, Helen !" She blushed 
deeper than he had ever seen her blush before. Beauclerc ia 
general knew— r 

** Wliieh bluah was anger's, which was love's P 

— ^But now he was so much moved, he could not decide at the 
first glance : at the second, there was no doubt; it was anger — 
not iovie. Her arm was withdrawn from his. He was afraid he> 
had gone too ftir. He had called her Helen I 

He begffed pardon, half humbly, half proudly. ** I beff par- 
don ; Miss^tanley I should have said. I see I have ofl^dea. I 
fear I have been presumptuous, but liSdy Davenant taught me 
to trust to Miss Stanley's sincerity, and I was encouraged by her 
expressions of confidence and iViendship.*' 

** Friendship ! Oh, yeal Mr. Beauclerc,*' said Helen, in a hur- 
ried voice, eagerly seizing on and repeating the word friendship; 
>*yes, I have always considered you as a friend. I am sure I 
shall alwavs find you a sincere, sood friend." 
' *^ Friend !" he repeated, in a disappointed tone — all his hopes 
SMink. She took his arm again, and he was displeased even with 
that She was not tlie being of real sensibility he had. fancied 
«<H9he Wfts AQl capabli^ of i^ real love, So vaoiUated his heart 
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and hif lOMgoNttioiif and so qwurelled hd» alternately, every hn 
fltant with Mr and with himself fie could not uMderstaiid lier« 
or decide what he should next do or say himself; and there was 
the boat nearing the land, and they were going on, on, towuds 
it in silence. He sighed. 

It was a sigh that could not bat be heard and noticed ; it was 
not meant to be noticed, and yet it was. What could she think 
of iti She could not believe that Beauclerc meant to act trea- 
cherously. • This time sbe was determined not to take any thing 
fbt granted, not to be so foolish as she had been with Mr. 
Churchill 

'^ Is not that your boat that I see, rowing close 1** 
" Yes, I believe— certainly. Yes," said he. 
Bat now the vacillation of Beauclerc^s mind suddenly ceased. 
Desperate, he stopped her, as she would have turned down that 
path to the landing-place where the boat was mooring. He 
stood full across the path. " Miss Stanley, one word— -by one 
word, one look, decide. You must decide for me whether I stay 
—or go— for ever !" 

•«l!— Mr. Beauclerc t " 

The look of astonishment-Hmore than astonishment, almost of 
indignation — silenced him completely, and he stood dismayed. 
She pressed onwards, and he no longer stopped her path. For 
an instant he submitted in despair. ** Then I must not thipk of 
. it I must go— must J, Miss Stanley ? Will not you listen to 
me, Helen? Advise me; let me open my heart to you asa 
friend." . 

She stopped under the shady tree beneath which they were 
passing, and, leaning against it, she repeated, "As a friend — but, 
no, no, Mr. Beauclerc — ^no; I am not the friend you should con- 
sult—consult the General, your guardian." 
*' I have consulted him, and he approves." 
** You have ! That is well, that is well at all events," cried 
she ; " if he approves, then all is right" 

There was a ray of satisft.ction on her countenance. He 
looked as if considering what she exactly meant. He hoped 
again, and was again resolved to hazard the decisive \^rds. ^ If 
you knew all !" and he pressed her arm closer to him — ^ if I 

might tell you all 1" 

Helen withdrew her arm, decidedly. " I know all," said she; 
** all I ought to know, Mr. Beauclerc." 

** Yon know all 1" cried he, astonished at her manner. « You 
know the circumstances in which I am placed?" ' i 

He alluded to the position in which he stood with Lady Cas- 
tlefort; she thought he meant with respect to Lady Blanche, and 
she answered — ^** Yes: I know all!" and her eye larned towards 
theboct 
^ Jlonderstand yon," said he ; "yon think I ought to go ?" 
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'* Certainly,** said she. It never entered into her mind to 
doubt the truth of what Lady Cecilia had told her, and die bad 
at first been ao much embaixasaed bv the fear of betraying what 
she felt she ought not to feel, and Kie Vras now so ahocked bv 
what ahe thought his dishonourable conduct, that she repeated, 
almost in a tone of severity — ^ Certainly, Mr. Bcauclerc, you 
ought to go." 

The words, " since you arc engaged,'* — ^^ you know ^ou are 
enga^Ked,** she was on the point of adding, but Lady Cecilia's in- 
junctions not to teU him that she had betrayed his secret, stopped 
her. 

He looked at her for an instant, and then abruptly, and In 
great agitation, said ; " May I ask, Miss Stanley, if your affec- 
tions are engaged V 

.** Is Ihajt a question, Mr. Beauclere, which you have a right to 
ask me !" 

" I have no right — ^no right, I acknowledge — ^I am answered," 

He turned away from her, and ran down 3ie bank towards the 
boat, but returned instantly, and exclaimed, ** If you say. to me, 
^o! I am gone for ever !" 

" Gro !" Helen firmly pronounced. ** You never can be more 
than a friend to me ! Oh, never be leas !^-^o !" 

'* I am gone," said he, " you shall never see me more." 

He went, and a few seconds afterwards she heard the splash- 
ing of his oars. He was gone ! Oh ! how she wished that they 
had parted sooner— « few minutes sooner, even before he had so 
looked — so spoken ! 

" Oh ! that we bad J)arted while I might have still perfectly 
jesteemed' him ! but now -^^ — !" 

All was sorrow in- her mind and utter confusion* 
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WHm Helen attempted to walk, she trembled so much that 
Bhe couM not move, and, leaning against the tree under which 
she was standing, she remained fixed for some time almost with- 
out thought 

Th«i she began to recollect what bad been before all this, and 
as soon as ^e could walk she went back f^ her drawing*book, 
threw from her the pencil which Beauclerc had cut, and made 
her way home toi fast as she could, and up to her own room, 
without meeting any body ; and as soon as she was there she 
holted the door and threw herself upon her bed. She had by 
this time a dreadful headach, and she wanted to try and get rid 
of it in time for breakttist-*-that was her first object; but her 
thoughts were so confused that they could not 6x upon any thing 
righUy. She tried to compose herself, and to think the whole 
muT over again ; but she could not. There t^s something so 
strange in what had passed ! The suddeii — the total change in 
her opinion — ^her total loss of confidence ! She tried to put all 
thoughts and feelings out of her mind, and just to Jie stupified 
if she could, that she might get rid of the pain in her head. She 
had no idea whether it was late or early, and was going to jg'et 
up to look at her watch, when she heard the first bell, half an 
hour before breakfast, and this was the time when Cecilia usual- 
ly opened the door between their rooms. She dreaded the sound, 
but when she had expected it some minutes, she became impa- 
tient even for that which she feared ; she wanted to have it over, 
and she raised herself on her elbow, and listened with acute im- 
patience : at last the door was thrown wide open, and, bright and 
gay as ever, in came Cecilia, but at the first sight of Helen, on 
her bed, wan and miserable, she stopped short 

« My dearest Helen ! what can be the matter ?"• 

*' Sf r Beauclerc ** 

« Well ! what of him V cried Cecilia, and she smiled. . 

'* Oh, Cecilia! do not smile; you cannot imagine ^* 

" Oh, yes ; but I can," cried Cecilia. " I see how it is ; I un- 
d?FB^nd it all; and miserably aod amazed as you look at this 
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momeiit, I will set all right^^ jou in one wwd. He is not 
going to be maxried-^not engaged.** 

Helen started up. ** Not engaged !*' 

^ No more tluin you are, my dear ! OIi ! I am glad to see your 
colour come again !" 

♦* Thank Heaven !" cried Helen, " then he is not— ^" 

'* A villain !— not at all. He is all that's right ; all that is 
tiharming, my dear. So, thank Heaven, and be as happy as you 
please." ' 

"But I cannot understand it," said Helen, sinking back; I 
really cannot understand how it is, Cecilia." 

Cecilia gave her a glass of Water in great haste, and was very 
sorry, and very glad, and begged forgiveness, and all in a breath : 
but as yet Helen did not know what she had to forgive, till it 
was explained to her in direct words, that Cecilia had told her 
not only what was not true, but what she at the time of telling 
knew to be false. 

** For what purpose, oh ! my dear Cecilia ! All to save me from 
a little foolish embarrassment at first, you have made us misera- 
ble at lafit." 

" Miserable I my dear Helen ; at worst miserable only for half 
an hour. Nonsense ! lie down again, and rest your poor head. 
I will go this minute to Granville. Where is he V* 

" Gonel gone for ever ! Those were his last words." 

" Impossible ! absurd ! Only whdt a ^man says in a passion. 
But where is he gone ? Only to Old Forest ! Gone for ever — 
gone till dinner-time ! Probably coming back at this moment in 
all haste, like a true lover, to beg your pardon for your having 
used him abominably ill. Now, smile; do not shake your head, 
and look so wretched; but tell me exactly, word for word and 
look for loo^, all that passed between you, and then I sliall know 
what is best to be done." 

Word for word Helen could not answer, for she had been so 
much confused, but she told to the best of her recollection ; and 
Cecilia still thought no great harm was done. She only looked 
a little serious from the apprehension, now the real, true appre- 
hension, of what might happen about Lady Blanche, who, as she 
believed, was at Old Forest. " Men are so foolish ; men in love, 
so rash. Beauclerc, in a fit of anger and despair on being so re- 
fused by the woman he loved, might go and throw himself at the 
feet of another for whom he did not care in the least, in a strange 
sort of revenge. But I know how to settle it all, alid I will do 
it this moment" 

But Helen caught hold of her hand, and firmly detaining it, 
absolutely objected to her doing any thing without telling her 
exactly and truly what she was going to dp. 

Ladv Cecilia assured her that she was only ^oing to inquire 
from the General whether Lady Blanche was wither 'sister at 
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Old IV>rert, or not. " Listen to me, my dear Helen ; what I am 

Snog to say can do no miachiefl If Lady Blanche is there, then 
e beat thing to be done is, for me to go immediately, this very 
morninfft to pay the ladies a visit on their coming to the country, 
and I wiQ bring back Granville. A word will bring him back. I 
wiU only tell him there was a little mistake, or, if you* think it 
best, I will tell him the whole truth. Let me go— only let me 
go and consult the General before the breakfast-bell rings, for I 
shall have no time afterwards." 

Helen let her go, for as Beauclerc had told her that he had 
opened his mind to the General, she thought it was best that he 
soould hear all that had happened. 

The moment the General saw Lady Cecilia come in, he smiledf 
and said, "Well! my dear Cecilia, you have seen Helen this 
morning, and she has seen Beauclerc — what is the result? Does 
he stay, or go!" 

" He is gone !" said Cecilia. 

The General looked surprised, and sorry. 

"He did not propose for her/' continued Cecilia; "he did mot 
declare himself— he only began to sound her opinion of him, and 
she-'-she contrived to misunderstand — to offend him, and he is 
gone, but only to Old Forest, and we can have him back again 
directly." 

" That is not likely," said the General, " because I know that 
Beauclerc had determined that if he went, he would not return 
for some time. Your friend Helen was to decide. If she gave 
him any hope, that is, permitted hiih to appear as her declared 
admirer, he could with propriety, happiness, and honour, remain 
here ; if not, my dear Cecilia, you must be sensible that he is 
right to ga" 

" Gone for some time!" repeated Cecilia, " you mean as long 
as Lady Castlefort is here." 

" Yes," said the General. • 

"I wirfi she was gone, I am sure, with all my heart," said 
Cecilia; " but, in the mean time, tell me, my dear Clarendon, 
do you know whether Lord Beltravers' sisters are at Old Fo- 
rest?" 

" The Greneral did not think that Lady Blanche had arrived ; he 
was not certain, but he knew that the Cqmtesse de St. Cymon 
had arrived yesterday. 

" Then,", said Cecilia, " it would be but civil to go to see the 
Comtesse. I will go this morning." 

General Clarendon answered instantly, and with decision, that 

she must not think of such a thing^-^hat it could not be done. 

" Madame de St Cymon is a woman of doubtful reputati6n, not 

,a person with whom Lady Cecilia Clarendon ought to form any 

acquaintance." 

*♦ Nob not form an acquaintance^Pm quite aware of that," 
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and eagerly she pleaded that she had no intention of doing any 
thing ; ** but just one morning visit paid and returned, you know, 
leadd to nothing. Probably we shall neither of us be at home, 
and never meet; and really it would be such a marked thing 
not to pay this visit'to the Beltravcrs family on their return to 
the country. Formerly there was such a good understanding 
between the Forresters and your father ; and really hospitality 
requires it Altogether tliis one visit really must be paid, it can- 
not be helped, so I will order the carriage." 

*^ It must not be done I" the General said ; ^ it is a question of 
right, not of expediency." 

"Right, but there is nothing really wrong, surely, I beHeye 
all that has been said of her is scandal. Nobody is safe agamst 
reports-^the public papers are so scandalous! While a woman 
lives with her husband, it is but charitable to suppose all is 
right Tbat^s the rule. Besides, we should not throw the first 
stone." Then Lady Cecilia pleaded, Lady this and Lady that, 
and the whole county, without the least scruple, would visit 
Madame de St Cymon. 

" Lady this and' Lady that may do as they please, or as their 
husbands think proper or improper, that is no rule for Lady Ce- 
cUlia Clarendon ; and as to the whole county, or the whole world, 
what is that to me, when I h^ve formed my own determina- 
tion 1" 

The fact was, that at this very time Madame de &t Cymon was 
about to be separated from her husband. A terrible discovery 
had just been made. Lord Beltravers had brought his sister ta 
Old Forest to hide her from London disgrace; there he intended 
to leave her to rusticate, while he should follow her husband^to 
Paris immediately, to settle the terms of separation or divorce. 

" Beauclerc, no doubt, willgo to Paris with him," said the Ge- 
neral. 

•* To Paris ! when will he set outT 

" ToHlay-^irectly, if Helen has decidedly rejected him ; but 
you say he did ikot declare himself. Pray tell me all at once." 

And if she had done so, all might have been well ; but she 
was afraid. Her husband was as exact about some things BBhdr 
mother ; he would certainly be displeased at the deception she 
had practised on Helen; she could not tell him that, not at this 
moment, for she had just fooled him to the top of his bent about 
this visit ; she would find a better time ; she so dreaded the in-^ 
stant change of his smile — ^the look of disapprobation ; she was 
so cowardly; in short, the present pain of displeasing— -the con- 
sequences even of her own folly, she never could endure, and to 
avoid it she had adways recourse to some new evasion ; and now, 
when Helen — her dear Helenas happiness was at stake, she 
filtered — she paltered — she would not for the world do her any 
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WTODff ; bat Btfll she tlioaffht she could manage wkHont teBm^ 
the mole — she would teU nothing but the truth. 

So, after a moment's hesitation, while all these thoughts went 
through her mind, when the CSeneral repeated his question, and 
he^n;^ to know at once what was passing in her little head, she 
smiled in return for that smile which played on her husband*B 
face while be fondly looked upon her, and she answered, 

^ I am thinkings of poor Helen. She has made a sad mistake 
•—and has a horrid headach at this moment^in short, she has o^ 
fended Beauclerc pest endurance — past his endurance— -and he 
went off in a passion before she found out her mistake. In short, 
we must have him back again ; could you go, my dear love— or 
write directly 1" 

** First let me understand,'' said the General. " Miss Stanley 
has made a mistake — what mistake?" 

*' She thought Beauclerc was engaged to Lady Blanche.'* 

** How could she think so? What reason had she ?" 

^ She had been told so by somebody." 

" Somebody ! — that eternal scandal-monger. Lady Katrine, I 
suppose." 

'* No — ^not Lady Katrine," said Cecih'a ; " but I am not at li- 
berty to tell you whom." 

*|No matter; but Miss Stanley is not a fool — she could not 
believe somebody or any body, contrary to common sense." 

** No, but Beauclerc did not come quite to proposing — and you 
know she had been blamed for refusing Mr. Churchill before she 
was asked — and in short — in love, people do not always know, 
what they are about" 

^' I do not understand one word of it," said the General ; ''nor 
I am sure do you, my dear Cecilia." 
' " Yes, I really do, but—" 

" My dear Cecilia, I assure you it is always best to let people 
settle their love affairs their own way." 

** Yes, certainly — I would not interfere in the l^ist — only to 
get Granville back again — and then let them settle it their own 
way. Cannot you call at Oki Forest?" 

*»Na" 

•* Could you not write?" 

** No— not unless T know the whole. I will do nothing in the 
dark — always tell your confessor, your lawyer, your physician, 
your friend, your whole case, or they are fools or rogues if they 
act for you— go back and repeat this to Helen Stanley from 



me." 



" But, my dear, she will thmk it so unkind." 
** Let her show me how I can serve her, and I will do it" 
" Only write a line to Beauclerc — say, 'Beauclerc, come back, 
—here has been a mistake.' " 
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She would baye put a pen into his hand, and held paper to 
him. 

"Let me know the whole, and then, and not till then, can I 
judge whether I should be doing right for her or not" 

The difficulty of telling the whole had Increased to Lady Ce- 
cilia, even from the hesitation and prevarication she had now 
made. 

" Let me see Helen, — let me speak to her myself— and learn 
what this strange ncmsensical mystery is.'* 

He was getting impatient. 
~ " Cannot I see Miss Stanley V^ 

*' Why no, my dear love, not just now, she has such a head- 
ach! She is lying down. There is the breakfast-bell — after 
break&st, if you pleasa But I am clear she would raUier not 
Bpeak to you herself on the subject" 

" Then come down to break&st, my dear, and let her settle it 
her own way — ^tbat is much the best plan. Interference in love 
matters always does mischief— come to breakfast, my dear — I 
have no time to lose — ^I must be off to a court-martial." 

He looked at his watch, and Cecilia went half down stairs 
with him, and then ran back to keep Helen quiet by the assu- 
rance that all would be settled — all would be right, and that she 
would send her up some breakfast— she must not think of coming 
down ; and Cecilia lamented half breakfast-time how subject to 
headaches poor Helen was; and through this and through all 
other conversation, she settled what she would do for her. As 
the last resource, she would tell the whole truth — ^not to her hus- 
txmd, she loved him too well to face his displeasure for one mo- 
mentw-but to BeauclerC; and writing would be so much easier 
than speaking — ^without being put to the blush she could explain 
it all to Beauclerc, and turn it playfully; and h& would be so 
happy that he would be only too glad to forgive her, and to do 
any thing she asked. She concocted and wrote a very pretty 
letter, in which she took all the blame fully on herself^— did per- 
fect justice to Helen ; said she wrote without her knowledge, 
and depended entirely upon his discretion, so he must come back 
of his own accord, and keep her counsel. This letter, however, 
she could not despatch so soon as she had expected; she could 
fiot send a servant with it till the General should be off to his 
court-martial. 

Now, had Cecilia gone the straight-forward way to work, her 
husband could in that interv?.!, and would, have set all to rights; 
})ut this to Cecilia was impossible ; she could only wait in an 
agony of impatience till the General and his officers were all 
out of the way, and then she despatched a groom with her let- 
ter to Old Forest, and desired him to return as fast as possible, 
frhile she went to Helen's room, to while away the time of an^ 
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ioufl flfctspeofle as well as she could ; and she soon sudcecded in 
talkiDg nenelf into excellent spirits again. 

** Now, my dear Helen, if that unlucky mistake had not lieen 
madet — ^if you had not fiincied that Granville was married alrea- 
dy, — and if he had actually proposed for you — what would you 
have said ?^n short — would you have accepted him?^ 

*' Oh! Cecilia, I do hope he will understand how it all was; 
I hope he will believe that I esteem him as I always did : as to 

love " 

Helen paused, and Lady Cecilia went on : '* As to love, nobo- 
dy knows any thing about it till it comes — and here it is coming, 
I do believe !" continued she, looking out of the window. — No ! 
not Mr. Beauclerc, but the man she had sent with her letter, 
£;alloping towards the house. Disappointed not to see Beauclerc 
himself, she could only conclude that as he had not his horse 
with him, he was returning in the boat 

The answer to her letter was brought in. At the first glance 
on the direction, her countenance changed. " Not Granville's 
hand ! — what can have happened ?" She tore open the note. 
"He is gone! — gone with Lord Beltravers! — set off! — ^gone to 
Paris!" ^ 

Helen said not one word, and Cecilia, in despair, repeated 
** Gone ? — ffone ! — absolutely gone ! Nothing more can be done. 
Oh, that I had done nothing about it ! All has failed ! Heaven 
khows what may happen now ! Oh ! if I could but have let it 
all alone ! I never, never can forgive myself! My dear Helen, 
be angry with me — ^reproach me : pray — pray reproach me as I 
^deserve !" • • 

But Helen could not blame one who so blamed herself-^-one 
who, however foolish aiid wrong she had been, had done it all 
from the kindest motives. In Uie agony of her penitence, she 
now told Helen all that had passed between her and the Gene- 
ral ; that, to avoid the shame of confessing to him her first de- 
ception, she had gone on another and another step in these foolish 
evasions, contrivances, and mysteries; how, thinking she could 
manage it, she had written without his knowledge; and noWf 
to complete her punishment, not only had every thing which she 
had attempted failed, but a consequence which she could never 
have foreseen had happened. — <* Here I am, with a note actually 
in my liand from this horrid Madame de St. Cymon, whom Cla- 
rendon absolutely would not hear of my even calling upon ! Look 
what she writes to me. She just took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to begin a correspondence before an acquaintance; but I 
will never answer her. Here is what she says : — 

The Comtesse de St Cymon exceedingly regrets that Lady 
Cecilia Clarendon's servant did not arrive m time to deliver her 
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ladyship's letter into Mr. Beauclerc's own hanel. Mr. R left Old 
Forest with Lortf J3eltravers early to-day for Paris. 

^ 'The Comtesse de St Cymon, understanding that Lady Ce- 
cilia Clarendon is anxious that there should be as little delay as 
possible in fbrwarding her letter, and calculating that if returned 
by her ladyship's servant it must be too late for this day's post 
from Clarendon Park, has forwarded it immediately with her own 
letters to Paris, whichcannC^t fail to meet Mr. Beauclerc directly 
on his arrival there.' ^ 

" Oh !" cried Lady Cecilia, ** how angry the General would 
be if he knew of this!" 'She tore the note to the smallest bits 
as she spoke, and threw fhem away; and next she begged that 
Helen would never say a word about it. There was no use in 
tilling the General what would only vex him, and what could 
not be helped ; and what could lead to nothing, for she should 
never answer this note, nor have any farther communication of 
any kind with Madame de St. Cymon. 

Helen, nevertheless, thought it would be much better to tell 
the General of it, and she wondered how Cecilia could think of 
doing otherwise, and just when she had so strongly reproached 
herself, and repented of these foolish mysteries; and this was 
going on another step. "Indeed, Cecilia," said Helen, "I 
wish — on. my own account, I wish you would not conceal any 
thing. It is hard to let the General suspect me of extreme 
folly and absurdity, or of some sort of double dealing in this bu- 
siness, in which I have done my utmost to do right, and to go 
straight forwaj-d. 

Poor Helen, with her nervous headach beating worse and 
worse, remonstrated and entreated, and came to tears ; and Lady 
Cecilia promised that it should be all done as she desired ; but 
again she changed, and besought Helen to say nothing herself 
about the matter to the General: and, this acceded to, Lady 
Cecilia's feelings being as transient as they were vehement, 
all her self-reproaches, penitence, and fears passed away, and, 
taking her bright view of the whole affair, she ended with 
the certainty that Beauclerc would return the moment he re- 
ceived her letter ; that he would have it in a very few days^ 
and all would end well, and quite as well as if she had not beea 
a fool« 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



Ths firat tidings of Beftucleic came in a letter fatsm bim to 
the General, written immediateljr after hie arrival at Pari& Bat ' 
it waa plain that it must have been written before Lady Cecilia's 
letter, forwaided bv Madame de St. Cymon, could have reached 
him. It wtui evident that matters were as vet unexplained, 
from his manner of writing about ^ the death-blow to all his 
hopes,*' and now he was setting off with Lord Beltravers for 
Naples, to follow M. de St Cymon, and settle the business of 
the sister's divorce. Lady Cecijia could onlv hope that herlet* 
-ter would follow him thither,- endosed in this Madame de St 
Cymon's despatches to her brother; and now they could know 
nothing more till they could hear from Naples. 

Mean while, Helen perceived that, though the General con- 
tinued to be as attentive and Isind to her as usual, yet that there 
was something more careful and reserved in his mann» than 
formerly, less of spontaneous regard, and cordial confidence. It 
was not that he was displeased by her having discouraged the 
addresses of his ward, fond as he was of Beauclerc, and well as 
he would have been pleased by the match. This he distinctly 
expressed the only time that he touched upon the subject He 
said, that Miss Stanley was the best and the only judge of what 
would make her happy ; but he could not comprehend the nature 
of the mistake she had made; Cecilia's explanations, whatever 
they were, had not made the matter clear. There was either 
some caprice, or some mystery, which he determined not to in* 
quire into, upon his own principle oi leaving people to settle their 
love afihira in their own way. 

Helen's spirits were lowered : naturally of great sensibility, 
she depended more for her happiness on her inwani fe^ings 
than upon any external circumstances. A great deal of gaiety 
Vas now going on constantly among the young people at Cla- 
rendon Park, and this made her want of spirits more disagree* 
able to herself, mora obvious, and more observed by others. Lady 
Katrine raUied her unmercifully.- Not suspecting the truth, 
her ladyship presumed that Miss Stanley repented of having, 
before she was asked, said No instead of Yes, to Mr. Churchifl. 
Ever since his departure she had evidently worn the willow. 
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Imly Cecilia wm ezdenively t«ied lisMlitf in4Mit«Mil f«»i#. 
ly ; CQDflcioas' that she had been the cauae of all thitf attneyaaM 
tc» Helen, and of nmeh more aeriooa evil to het, H^ ceal and 
tenderaesB of her afltetien now iacreaaedi and w«a ah6Wtt u)^ 
every little occadion, invokintarily, in a maftoer that eoiHiniiiuly 
iHitatad her coosin JSiitrine*8 jeuoHsy^ 

Helen had been used to live only with liio«eby whom she wia 
beloved, and she was not at all prepared for the eort of warftre 
wMch Lady Katrine cattied on; her perpetual sneerSi innoen- 
does and bitter sarcasms, Helen did not resent, bet she safierad. 
The arrows, ill-aimed and weak, conld net penetrate ftir; it was 
not with their point they wounded, but by theii* venooH~Wheil|o 
ver that touched it worked inward mischieC 

Often to escape from one ftilse imputation she esposed hetself 
to another more grievous; One ni^ht, when the yonn^ pecflh 
willed to dance, and the usual music was not to be had, Heren 
]^yed quadrilles, and waltzes, hr hours with indcfttt^ble good 
nature, and when some of th6 party returned their cordial thanks. 
Lad V Katrine whispered, ** Our musician has been well paid by 
Lord Estridge's admiration of her white hands.** His lordship 
had not danced, and had been standing all the evenmg beside 
Helen, much to the discomfiture of Lady Katrine, who intended 
to have had him for her own partner. 

The next night, Helen did not j^ay, but joined the dance, and 
with a boy partner, whom nobody could envy her. The Gene- 
ral, who saw wonderfully quickly the by-play of society, mar^Mi 
aU this, and now his eye followed Helen through the quadrille, 
and he said to some one standing by, that Miss Stanley danced 
charmingly, to his taste, and in such a lady-like manner. He 
was glad to see her in good 8|Hrits again ; her colour was raised, 
and he observed that she looked remarkably well. 

** Yes,** Lady Katrine answered, '* remarkably well; and black 
is so becoming to that sort of complexion, no doubt this is the 
reason Miss Stanley wears it so much longer than is customary 
fix* an uncle. Short or long mournings are, to be sore, just ac- 
cording to fashion, or filing, as some say. For my part, I hate 
long mournings— so like ostentation of sentiment; whatever I 
didi at any rate I would be consistent I never would dance in' 
black. Pope, you know, has such a good cut at that s«rt of 
thing. Do you recollect the lines? 

N* And bear akoat the mocfcery of wo. 
To Biidniglit dances and Uie pablie aliew.* ** 



Lady Oastlefort took Miss Stanley aside, after the dance waa 
over, to whifl^r to her so sood-naturedly, how shockingly severe 
Katrine had been; faithfully repeating every word that her sis* 
ler had said. "* And socmely to talk of your beacing abeul th^ 
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Huen, withdnwinsf from the fmke curem^ of Ladjr Caflfl^ 
ftrti unied her thit she shoald not be hort bf any thing Lady 
Uiime oould ttyt as she so little underatood her real feelrngs; 
and at the moment her spirit rose a^inst the injostice, and relt 
wmoeh aiipemr to such petty malice aa even Lady DaTenant. 
oonkl have desired. 

She had rBaolved tocontmae in mourning for the longest p^ 
fSod in which it iawom for a paren^ because, in truth, her imde 
had been a parent to her; and, besides the motive of afiection 
and respect to 4iis memory, she had other reasons — reasons of 
economy. Economy was necessary to enable her to carry into 
eflfect her senerous determination to pay the Dean's debts. The 
difficulty she would find in living in the society she was now 
with, upon the very small income which remained to hereafter 
what she had riven up, had been pointed out sufficiently by Mra. 
CoUingwood. Helen had replied that for the first year she should 
want nothing, as everv tlung that could be necessary for that 
mourning, which she should certainly continue to wear,, had been 
most handsomely provided ; but the morning after Lad^ Eatrioe*s 
cruel remarks, Cecilia begged that Helen would oblige her by 
laying aside black. ''Let it be on my birth*day." Lady Cecilia's 
birth'<lay was to be celebrated the ensuing week. 

*• Well, for that day certainly I will," Helen said; "but only 
for that day." 

This would not satisfy Cecilia. Helen saw that Lady Katrine's 
observations had made a serious impression, and, dreading to be< 
come the subject of daily observation, perhaps altercation, she 
yielded. The mourning was thrown aside. Then every thing 
she wore must be new. Lady Cecilia and Mademoiselle Felicie, 
her waiting-maid, insisted upon taking the matter into their own 
bandsL Helen really intended only to let one dress for her 
firiend's birth-day be bespoken for her; but from one thing she 
was Jed on to another. Lady Cecilia's taste in dress was ex- 
quisite. . Her first general principle was admirable — " Whatever 
you buy, let it be the best of its kind, which is alwaysHhe cheap- 
est in the end." Her second maxim was — "Never have any 
thing but from such and such people, or from such and such 
places," naming those who were at the moment accredited by 
rashion. 

"These, of course, make you pay high for the name of the 
thing; but that most be. The name is all," said Lady Cecilia. 
** DScb your hat, your bonnet, whatever it be, come from the 
reigning fashionable autbori^? then it is right, and you are 
quile right You can put down all objections and objectors with 
the magic of a name. You need think no more about your dresEr ; 
ye« have no trouble ; while the poor creatures who go to^g aad 



ramixms'uti^ in cheap shops^what comes of it! btitfotel exfaaais- 
tion and disgrace ! 

"Yesterday, qow, my dear Helen, recollect Whefi la^ 
Katrine, after dinner, asked little Misa Isdale wliere she bougfit 
that pretty hat,, the poor girl was quite out of counteoanee. 
•Really she did not know ; she only knew it was very cheap;* 
You saw that nobody could endure the hat afterwards; so that, 
cheap as it might be, it was money to all intents and purposes 
absolutely thrown away, for it did not answer its parpose.*' 

Helen, laughing, observed, that if its purpose had been to look 
well, and to make the wearer look well, it had fully succeeded. 

•* Sophistry, my dear Helen. The purpose was not to lodk 
well, but to have a distinguished air. Dress, and what we call 
fashion and taste altogether, you know, are mere matters rf 
opinion, association of ideas, and so forth. When will you leara 
to reason, as mamma saysl Do not make me despair of you." 

Thus, half in jest, half in earnest, with trutii and fiilsehood, 
sense and nonsense, prettily Hended together. Lady Cecilia pre- 
vailed in overpowering Helen's better judgment, and obtained a 
hasty submission. In economy, as in morals, false principles are 
far more dangerous than any one single error. One ihlse prin- 
ciple as^to laying out money is worse than any bad bargain that 
can be made, because it leads to bad bargains innumerable. It 
was settled that all Helen wanted should be purchased, not only 
from those who sold the best gfoods, but from certain very expen- 
sive houses of fashionably high name in London. And the next 
point Lady Cecilia insisted upon was, ^t Helen's dress should 
always be the same as her own. " You know it used to be so, 
^y dear Helen, when we were children ? let jt he so ^ow.*' 

** But there is such a difihreojpc now^^^ said Heleii i ^*- i^nd I dan* 
not afford "— , ' 

" Difference ! Oh ! don't talk of difibrences-^let there be nolle 
ever between us. Not affbrd ! — nonsense, my dear^^the expense 
will be nothing. In these days you get the materials of dress 
absolutely for nothing-— the rashion— «the making up is all— as 
Felicie and I, and every body who knows any thing of the mat- 
ter, can tell you. Now all that sort of thing we can sare you-^ 
here is my wedding paraphernalia all at your services-patterns 
ready cut— and fiere is Felicie, whose whole French soul is in 
the toilette — and there is your own little maid, who has hands, 
and head, and heart, all devoted to you*-<-so leave it to us -^leave 
it to us, my dear — ^take no thought what you shall put on — and 
you will put it on all the better. 

Felicie was summoned. 

** Felicie, remember Miss Stanley's dress is always to be the 
same as my own. It must be so, my dear. It will Se the great- 
est pleasure to me," and, with her most persuasive, caressbg 
manner, she added, *' My own dear Helen, if you loye me| let it 
be so." 
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This WM AU Appeal which Helen conld not resurt She thought 
that she could not refbae without vexing Cecilia; and, from a 
oort of sentimental belief that she was doing Cecilia ''a real 
Idndness,** — that it was what Cecilia called '^a sisterly act,** she 
yielded to what she knew was unsuited to her cit'comstanees — 
to what was quite contrary to her better judgment 

It often so happens, that our friends doubly guard one obvi- 
008 point of weakness, while another exists undiscovered by 
them, and unknown to ourselves. Lady Davenant had warned 
Helen against the dangers of indecision and coquetry with her 
lovers, but this danger of extravagance in dress she had not 
fbreseen-Hind into how much expense this one weak compliance 
would lead her Helen could not calculate. 

She had fancied that, at least, till she went to town, she should 
not want any thing expensive — this was a great mistake. For- 
merly, in Ei^laud, as still in every othei: country but England, 
a marked di&rence was made in the style of dress in the coun- 
try and in lown. Formerly, over-dressing in the country was 
reprobated as quite vul^r; but now, even persons of birth and 
fiishion are guilty of this want of taste and sense. They display 
almost as much expensive dress in the country as in town. 

It happened that, among the succession of company at Cla- 
rendon Park this summer, there came, self-invited from the royal 
party in the neighbourhood, a certain wealthy lady, by some 
called ''Golconda," hy others "the Duchess of Baubleshire.'^ 
She was passionately fond of dress, and she eclipsed all rivals 
in magnificence and variety of ornaments. At imminent peril 
of being robbed, she brought to the country, and carried about 
every where with her, an amazing number of jewels, wearii^ 
two or three difl^rent sets at different times of the day — display- 
ing them on the most absurdly improper occasions — at a f^te 
cluimp^tre, or a boat-race. 

Once, after a riding-part^, at a pic-nic under the trees, when 
it had been resolved unanimously that nobody should change 
their dress at dinner-lime, Golconda appeared in a splendid neck- 
lace, displayed over her riding-dress, and when she was re- 
proached with having broken through the general agreement 
not to dress, she replied that, 

"Really she had put the thing on in the greatest hurry, with- _ 
out knowmg well what it was, just to oblige her little page, who 
had brought three sets of jewels for her choice — ^she had chosen 
the most undressed of the three, merely because she could not 
disappoint the poor little fellow." . 

Everyone saw the affectation and folly, and, above all, the 
vulgarity of this display, and those who were most envious were 
most eager to comfi)rt themselves by ridicuje. Never was th^ 
** Golconda" out oSt hearing, but liidy Katrine was ready with 
popjp instance of her *? absurd vanity." "If fortime had but 



blessed ber with sacb jewels,*' Lady Katrine saidi ** she trasted 
she should have worn them with better grace;" but it did not 
appear that the taste for baubles was dinainished by the ridicule 
thrown upon them— qiilte the contrary, it was plain tiiat the 
laughers were only envious^ and enyious because they could not 
be envied. 

Lady Cecilia, who had no envy in her nature — who waf real- 
ly generous— entered not into this vain competition ; on the caa* 
trajfy, she refrained from wearing any of her jewels, because 
Helen had none ; besides, simplicity was really the best taste, the 
General said so — ^this was well thought and well done^r some 
time, but there Was a little lurking love of ornaments in Cecilia^s 
mind, nor was Helen entirely without sympathy in that taste. 
Her uncle had early excited it in her mind by frequent fond p£e* 
sents of the prettiest trinkets imaginable ; the taste had been ma- 
tured along with her love for one for whom she had such strong 
afi^tion, and it had seemed to die with its origin. Before she len 
Cecllhurst, Helen had given away every ornament i^e possessed: 
she thought she could never want them again, and she left 
them as souvenirs with those who had loved her and her uncle. 

Cecilia on her birthday brought her a set of forget-me-nots, to 
match those which she intend^ to wear herself^ and which^had 
been long ago given to Lady Cecilia by the dear good Dean'him- 
eelf. This was irresistible to Helen, and they were accepted. 

But this was only the prelude to presents of more value, which 
Helen scrupled to receive; yet — 

** Oft to refuse and never once oflfend ;*' 

was not so easily done as said, especially with Lady Cecilia ^ 
she was so urgent, so caressing, and had so many plausible 
reasons, suitable to all occasions. On the generars birthday,^ 
Lady Cecilia naturally wished to wear his first gift tb her — a 
pair of beautiful pearl bracelets; but then Helen must havethe 
same. Helen Uiought that Roman pearl would doquite as well 
fi>r her. She had seen some such excellent imitations, that no 
eye could detect the difierence. 

" No eye ! very likely ; but still y oiir own conscience, my dear !" 
replied Lady Cecilia, " And if people ask whether they are real, 
what could you say? You know there are, every where, imper- 
tinent people ; malicious Lady Katrines, who will ask questions. 
Oh ! positively, I cannot bear to tbihk of your beinff detected in 
passing off counterfeits. In all ornaments, it should be genuine, 
or none — ^none, or genuine." 

•♦None, then, let it be for me this time, dear Cecilia.** 
Cecilia seemed to submit, and Helen thought she had well 
settled it But, on the day of the Generarsy^Me, the pearl brace- 
lets were on her dressing-table. They were from the Genefal, 
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md oiskl ttol be refiised. Cecilia declared she had noHung to 
i» with the matter. 

•* Oh, Cecilia r 

>*Upcni Dij word T cried Lady Cecilia; <*^^and, if yoad(]|ibt me, 
the General shall have the honour of presentiDg^ and yott4J^ 
agony of refusing or accepting them in fuH salon. 

Helen eighed, hesitated and submitted. The Greneral, on her 
ajipearkiff with the bracelets, bowed, snoiled, and thanked her 
with his kindest look; and she was glad to see him look kindly 
upon her agun. 

Having gained |^r point so pleasantly this thne^ Lady Cecilia 
did not stop there; ana Helen found there was no resource but to 
bespeak beforehand for herself whatever die apprehended would 
^ pressed upon her acceptance. That one false principle which 
die had unwittingly — ^no — which she had weakly admitted, that 
their toilette should be always the same, led to endless difficul- 
ties, for either Helen was to be dressed above her fortune and 
circumstances, or Lady Cecilia was not to wear the ornaments 
snited to her rank and taste. 

Fresh occasions for display, and new necessities for expense, 
oontimially occurred, iteviews, and races, and race-balls, and 
archery meetings, and archery balls, had beeii, and a regatta was 
to be. At some of these the ladies had appeared in certain uni- 
forms^ new, of course, for the day; and now preparations for the 
regatta had commenced, and were going on. It was to last se- 
veral days : and after the boat-races in the morning, there were 
to be balls at night The first of these was to be at Clarendon 
Park, and Mademoiselle Felicie considered her lady's dress upon 
this occasion as one of the objects of first importance in the uni- 
verse. She had often sighed over the long unopened jewel-box. 
Her lady might as well be nobody. Mademoiselle Felicie 
could no ways understand a lady well bom not wearing that 
which distinguished her above the common ; and if die was ever 
to wear jewels, the ball-room was surely the proper place. And 
the sapphire necklace would look d ravir with her lady*s dress, 
which, indeed, without it, would have no efibct; would be quite 
tn^gquine and manqu^eJ'^ 

^w Lady Cecilia had a great inclination to wear that sap- 
phire necklace, which probably Felicjeeaw when she commenced 
her remonstrances ; for it is part of the business of the well- 
trained waiting- woman, to eive utterance to those thoughts 
which her lady wishes should be divined and pressed into ac- 
complishment. Cecilia considered whether it w^uld not be pos- 
sible to divide the double rows of her sapphires, to make out a 
set for Helen as well as for herself; she hesitated only because 
tfaey had been given to her bylier mother, and she did sot like 
to run the hazard of spoiling the set : but still die could manage 
it» and she would do it Mademoiselle Felicie protested ^e 
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attempt would be something venrlike sacrilege; to prevent 
which, she gave a hint ta Helen of what wos in contemplation^ 

Helen knew that with Cecilia, when once she had set hit 
heart upon a generous feat of this kind, remonstrance would be 
in vain; she dreaded that she would, if prevented from the medi- 
tated division of theLsapphires, purchase for her a new set: she 
^had not the least idea what the expense was, but, at the moment, 
she thought any thing would do better than letting Cecilia spoil 
her mother's present, or put lier under fresh obligations of this 
sort She knew that the sapphires had been got from the jewel- 
lers with whpm her uncle had dealt, and who were no strangers 
to her ]!^ame ; she wrote, and bespoke a similar set to Lady Ce- 
cilia's. 

** Charmante ! the very thing," Mademoiselle Felicie fore- 
saw, **a young lady so well bom would determine on doing. 
And if she might add a little word, it would be good at the same 
opportunitv to order a ruby brooch, the same as her lady's, na 
that would be the next object in question for the second day's 
regatta bal], when it would be indispensable for that night's ap- 
pearance j positiveTnent, she knew her Lady would do it for Miss 
Stanley, if Miss Stanley did not do it of her own head." 

Helen did not tiiink that a brooch could be very expensive ; 
there was not time to consider about it — the post was going — 
she was afraid that Lady Cecilia would come in and find her 
writing, and prevent her sending the letter. She hastily added 
an order for the brooch, finished the letter, and despatched it. 
And when it was gone she told Cecilia what she had done. Ce- 
jcilia looked startW ; she was well aware that Helen did not 
know the high price of wl>at she had bespoken. But, deter- 
mining that atie would settle it her own way, she took care not 
to give any alarm, and shakix^ he^c head, she only reproached 
Helen playfully with having thus stolen .a-march upon her. 

"You fliink you have out generaled me, but we shall see. 
Remember I am the wife of a general, and not without re- 
sources." 
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Of the regatUi of the fineness of the weather, the beauty of 
the spectacle, and tiie dresses of the ladies, a full account ap- 
peared in the papers of the day, of which it would be useless 
here to give a repetition, and sluimeful to steal or seem to steal 
a description. 

We shall record only what concerns Helen. 

With the freshness of ^outh and of her naturally happy tem- 
per, she was delighted with the whole, to fier a perfectly new 
spectacle, and every body was pleased except Lady Katrine,' who, 
in the midst of every amusement, aiways found something that 
annoyed her, something that ^ should not have been so." She 
was upon this occasion more cross than usual, because this morn- 
ing's uniform was not becoming to her, and was most particular- 
ly so to Miss Stanley, as all the gentlemen observed. 

Just in time before the ladies went to dress for the ball at night, 
the precious box arrived, containing the set of sapphiresi Ce- 
cilia opened it eagerly, to see that a!l was right Helen was 
not in the room. Lady Katrine stood by, and when she found 
that these were for Helen, her envious indignation broke 
forth. 

** The poor daughters of peeis 4»nnot indulge in such things," 
cried 4^e, *' they are fit only for rich heiresses ! I understood," 
continued she, *' that Miss Stanley had ffiven away her fortune to 
pay her uncle's debts, but I presume Sie has thought better of 
that, as I always prophesied she would ^generosity is charm- 
ing, but, after all, sapphires are so becoming !" 

Helen came into the room just as this speech was ended. 
Duly Katrine bad one of the bracelets in her hand. She lookef^ 
miserably cross, for she had been disappointed about some orna- 
ments she bad expected by the same conveyance that brought 
Miss Stanley's. She protested that she had nothing fit to wear 
to-night Helen looked at Cecilia ; and thou^ Cecilia's look 
. gave no enoooragement, Ae begged that Lady Katrine would do 
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her the hoDOur to wear tliese sapphires this ni^ht, since she had 
not received what her ladyship had ordered. lAdy Katrine suf- 
fered herself to be prevailed on, but accej^ted with as ill a grace 
as possible. ' 

The ball went on, and Helen at least was happier than if she 
had worn the bracelets. She had no pleasure in bein^ the ob- 
ject of envy, and now, when she found that Cecilia could be and 
was satisfied, though their ornaments were not exactly alike, it 
came full upon her mind that she had done foolishly in bespeak- 
ing these sapphires: it was at that moment only a transient self- 
reproach for extravagance, but before she went to rest this night 
it hecame more serious. 

Laflv Bavenant had been expected all day, but she did not ar- 
rive till late in the midst of the ball, and she just looked in at 
the dancers for a few minutes before she retired to her own 
apartment. Helen would have followed her, but that was not 
allowed. Afler the dancing was over, however, as.sfae was going 
to her room, she heard Lady Davenant's voice, calling to her as 
she passed by ; and, opening the door soflly, she found her still 
awake, and desiring to see her for a few mmutes, if she was not 
too much tired. 

"Oh no, not in the least tired ; quite the contrary," said Helen. 

After affectionately embracing her. Lady Davenant held her 
at arms' length, and looked at her as the li^ht of the lamp shone 
full upon her face and figure. Pleased with her ^hole appear- 
ance, Lady Davenant smiled, and said, as she looked at her- — 
" You seem, Helen, to have shared the grateful oldTairy's gift 
to Lady Georgiana B. of the never-fadmg rose in the cheek. 
But what particularly pleases me, Helen, is the perfect simpli- 
city of jrour dress. In the few minutes that I was in the ImiU- 
room to-night, I was struck with that over-dressed duchess : her 
figure has been before my eyes ever since, hung round with 
jewellery, and with that auricle a foot and a-half high on her 
head : like the Russian bride's head-gear, which Heber so well 
called ' the most costly deformity he ever beheld.* Really, this 
passion for baubles,*' continued Lady Davenant, " is the univer- 
sal passion of our sex. I will give you an instance to what ex- 
travagance it goes. I know a lady of high rank, who hires a 
certain pair of emerald ear-rings at fifteen hundred pounds per 
annum. She rents them in this-way fi*om some German coun- 
tess in whose family they are an heir -loom, and cannot be sold." 

Helen expressed her astonishment. 

" This is only one instance, my dear ; I could give you hun- 
dreds. Over tbie whole world, women of all ages, all ranks, all 
€<»iditions, have been seized with this bauble insanity — from the 
counter .to the throne. Think of Marie Antoinette and the story 
Qf her necklace; and Josephine and her Cisalpine, pearls, and 
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all the fiilsehoods ebe told about them to the emperor ehe rev^ 
fenced, the husband shp loved — and all for whati — a string of 
b^s! But I forget," cried Lady Da venant^ interrupting her- 
self, " I must not forget how late it is ; and I am keeping you 
up, and you have been dancing : forgive me ! When once my 
mind is moved, I forget all hours. Good-night — or good-morn- 
ing, my dear child ; go, and rest. But just as Helen was with- 
drawing her hand, Lady Davenant's eye fixed on her pearl 
bracelets — "Roman pearls, or real? Real, I see, and very 
valuable ! — given to you, I suppose, by your poor dear extrava- 
gant uncle ?'* 

Helen cleared her uncle's memory from this imputation, and 
explained that the bracelets were a present from General Cla- 
rendon. She did not know they were, so " very valuable," 
but she hoped she had not done wrong to accept of them in the 
circumstances ; and she told how she had been induced to take 
them. 

Lady Davenant said she had done quite right. , The General 
was no present-maker, and this exception in his favour could 
not lead to any future inconvenience. " But Cecilia,*' continued 
she, " is too much addicted to trinket giving, which ends often 
disagreeably even between friends, or at all events fosters a fool- 
ish taste, and moreover associates it with feelings of affection in 
a way particularly deceitful and dangerous to such a little, 
tender-hearted person as I am speaking^to, whose common sense 
would too easily give way to the pleasure Of pleasing or fear of 
offendingp^a friend. Kiss me, and don't contradict me, for your 
conscience tells you that what I say is true." 

The sapphires, the ruby brooch, and all her unsettled accounts, 
came across Helen's mind ; and if the light had shone upon her 
face at that moment, her embarrassment mofet have been seen ; 
but Lady Davenant, as she finished the last words, laid her head 
upon the pillow, and she turned and settled herself comfortably 
to go to sleep. Helen retired with a disordered conscience. 
She could' not rest, but turning from side to side, she tried to 
recollect all that shS^ bad bought, to make out her accounts in 
her head, and to guess at the total amount of her debts ; but 
still, uncertain as to the price of the sapphires and the ruby 
brooch, she could come to no conclusion. Tl\e first thing she 
did in the morning was to look in the red case in which the 
sapphires came, to see if there wag any note of their price : she 
recollected having seen some little bit of card— it'was found on 
the dressing«table. When she beheld the price, fear took away 
her breath — it was nearly half her whole yearns income; still 
she coi^^ pay it But the ruby brooch that nad not yet arrived 
— what would that cost 1 She hurried to her accounts; she had 
let them twtl on for months unlocked at, but die thought eh^ 
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must know the principal articles of expense in dress by her ac- 
tual possessions. 

There was a heap of little crumpled bills which with Felicie^s 
^iflSbnage, Helen had thrown into her table-drawer. In vain did 
she attempt to decipher the figures, like apothecaries' marks, 
linked to quarters and three quarters, and yards, of |2fauzes, silks, 
and muslins, altogether inextricably puzzling. They might 
have been at any other moroeat laughable, but now they were 
quite terrible to Helen; the only thinff she could make clearly 
out, was the total; she was astonishea when she saw to how 
much little nothings can amount, an astonishment felt often by 
the most experienced — how pouch more by Helen, all unused 
to the arithmetic of economy ! And there were divers articles 
yet unnamed, and, as Felicie said, unpaid for — charged to lAdy 
Cecilia's account at various fashionable houses in town. In 
short, the total of her debt was overwhelming, considerably 
above her whole year's income, even without the ruby brooch. 
At this instant her maid came in smiling with a packet, as if 
isure of bein^ the bearer of the very thinsf her young lady most 
vrisbed for; it was the brooch — the very last thing in the world 
she desired to see. With a trembling hand she opened the par- 
cel, looked at the note of the price, and sank upon her chair, 
half stupified, with her eyes fixed upon the sum. 

She sat she knew not how long, till, roused by the opening of 
Cecilia's door, she hastened to put away the papers. 

" Let me see them, my dear, don't put away those papers," 
cried Cecilia, *< Felicie tells me that you have been at these hor- 
rid accounts tliese two hours, and — ^you look — my dear Helen, 
you must let me see how much it isl" She drew the total from 
' beneath Helen's hand. It was astounding even to Cecilia, as 
appeared by her first unguarded look of surprise. But, reco- 
vering herself immediately, she in a playfully scolding tOnc told 
Helen that all this evil came'upon her in consequence of her se- 
cret machinations. *' You set about to counteract me, wrote for 
things that I might not get them fbr you, you see what has come 
of it ! As to these bills, they are all from tradespeople who can- 
not be in a hurry to be paid ; and as to the things Felicie has got 
for you, she can wait, is not she a waiting-woman by profession ? 
Now, where is the ruby-brooch 1 Have you never looked at iti 
I hope it is pretty — I am sure it is handsome," cried she as she 
opened the case. *< Yes ; I like it prodigiously, I will take it ofi" 
your hands, my dear, will that dol"^ 

" No, Cecilia, I cannot let you do that, fbr you have one the 
aame, I know, and yon cannot want another — ^no, na" 

** You apeak like an angel, my^dear, but you do not look like 
one," said Cecilia. '^*' So wo-bej[one, so pale a creature^ never 
did I see! do look at yourself m the gloas; but you are too 
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wretched to plague. ' Seriously, I want this brooch, and mine it 
must be-^it is mine: I have a use for it, I assure you." 

** Well, if jTDu have a use for it, really," sud Helen, " I should 
indeed be very glad- ^ ' 

" Be glad then, it is mine," said Cecilia, "and now it is yours, 
my dear Helen, now, not a Word ! pray, if you love me !*' 

Helen could not accept of it ; she thanked Cecilia with all her 
heart, she felt her kindness — ^her generosity, but even the hither- 
to irresistible words, "If you love rae," were urged in vain. If 
she had not been in actual need of money, she might liave been 
over-persuaded, but now her spirit of independence strengthened 
her resolution, and she persisted in her refusal. 

Lady Davenanfs bell rang, and Helen, slowly rising, took up 
the miserable accounts, and said, " Now I most go " 

" Where !" said Cecilia, "you look as if you had heard a knell 
that summoned you — what are you going to dol" 

"To tell all my follies to Lady Davenant." 

" Tell your follies to nobody but me," cried Lady Cecilia. "I , 
have enough of my own to sympathize with you, but do not go 
and tell them to my mother, of all people ; &he, who has none of 
her own, how can you expect any mercy ?" 

"I do not; I am content to bear all the blame I so richly de- ^ 
serve, but I know that after she has heard me,*she v^ill tell me 
what^I ought to do, she will find out some way of settling it all 
rightly, and if that can but be, I do not care how much I suffer. 
So the sooner I go to her the better," said Helen. 

"But you need not be in such a hurry ; do not be like the man 
who said, * Je veux ^tre Penfant prodigue, je veux ^tre Tenfant 
perdu.' L'enfant prodigue, well and good, but why Tenfant 
perdu?" 

" My dear Cecilia, do not play with me now— do not stop me," ' 
said Helen, anxiously. " It is serious with me now, and it is as 
much as I can do—" 

Cecilia let her go, but trembled for her, as she looked after 
her, and saw her stop at her mother's door. 

Helen's first knock was too low, it was unheard, she w(|s 
obliged to wait; another, louder, was answered by, " Come in." . 
And in' the presence she stood, and into the middle of things she 
rushed at once ; the accounts, the total, lay before Lady Dave- 
nant. There it was: and the culprit, having made her confes- 
sion, stood waiting for the sentence. 

The first astonished change of look, was certainly difficult to 
sustain.' "I ought to have »)reeeen this," said Lady Davenant, 
" my affection 'has deceived my judgment Helen, I am sorry 
for your sake and for my 6w»." 

" Oh do not speak in that dreadful calm vdee^ as i^— do not 
give me up at once/' cried Helen. 



" Wliat can I do fer ^ou ? what can be done fbt one who has 

no strength of mindl" 

I have some, tbod^ht Helen, or I should not be here at this 
moment. 

" Of what avails Helen, is your ^ood heart — ^your good inten- 
tions, without tho power to abide by them 1 When you can be 
drawn aside from the right by the first paltry temptation — by 
that, most cont^inptible of -passions-^the passion for baubles! 
You tell me it was not that, what then'? a few words of persua- 
sion from any one who can smile, and fondle, and tell you that 
they love you ; — the fear of ofieudmg Cecilia ! how absurd ! Is 
thisr what you both call frieudship? But weaker still, Helen,^ I 
perceive that you have been led blindfold in extravagance by a 
prating French waitiAg-maid — ^to the brink of ruin, the very 
verge of ^shonesty." 

" Dishonesty ! how V 

"Ask yourself, Helen: is a person honest, who orders and 
takes from the owner that for which she cannot pay 1 Answer 
me, honest or dishonest.** 

" Dishonest ! if I had intended not to pay. But I did intend to 
pay, and I will." 

" You will ! The weak have no will — never dare to say I will. 
Tell me how you will pay that which you owe. - You have no 
means — ^no choice, except to take from the flind you have already 
toilled to another purpose. See what good intentions come to, 
Helen, when you cannot abide by them !" 

But I call," cried Helen, " whatever else I do, I will not touch 
that fund, destined for my dear nncle^ — ^I have not touched it." ' 

" Not yet, Helen, but you must, you cannot pay both your un- 
cle's debts and your own. Justice may be, in the opinion of the 
dishonest sentimentalist, a slow-paced virtue, that cannot keep 
up with generosity ; but I am no sentimentalist, I am plainly ho- 
nest, and I require honesty in those whom I can continue to 
eeteem." 

** I am plainly honest, too," cried Helen, " only have patience 
.with me, arid I will pay all." 

"Howl" 

"Out of my allowance — my income — in time — I only ask 
time." 

"And how long? Have you ever calculated — can you calcu- 
late 1 How long do you thiuk you would be in paying this debt? 
Look at this total." 

Hel^ closed her eyes for one instant, but, opening them, and 
fixing them on the sum to which Lady Davenant with stem stea- 
dihees pointed, she answered, " I dould pay it in two years, and 
I will-->I will give npmr whole allewanee." 

~ What will you live upon in the mean fhnel^ 
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^ I ahould not have said my whole allowance, hut I can do with 
very little, I will buy nothing new." 

^Buy nothing — live upon nothing!*' repeated Lady Davenant; 
**how often have I heard these woras said by the most imiHX>vi- 
dent, in the moment of repentance, even then as blind and un- 
calculating as ever ! And you, Helen, talk to me of your pow- 
ers of forbearance, — ^you, who, with the strongest motive year 
heart could feel, have not been able for a few short months to re- 
sist the most foolish — ^tbe most useless fancies." 

Helen burst into tears. But Lad|r Davenant, unmoved, at 
least to all outward appearance, coldly said, ** It is not feeling 
that you want, or that I require froo^ you ; I am not to be satis- 
fied by words or tears." 

(« I deserve it all," said Helen ; " and I know you are not cruel. 
In the midst of all this, I know you are my best friend." 

Lady Davenant was now obliged to be silent, lest her voice 
should betray more tenderness than her countenance chose to 
show. 

*' Only tell me what I can do now," eontinued Helen ; ** what 
can Idol" 

" What you can do, I will tell you, Helen. Who was the 
man you were dancing with last night 1" 

" I danced with- several; which do you mean?" 

*' Your partuer in the quadrille you were dancing when I 
came in." 

** Lord Estridge : but you know him — ^he has been often 
here." 

** Is he rich'1" said Lady Davenant 

'* Oh yes, very rich, and very self-sufficient : he is the man 
Cecilia used to call *Le Prince de man m^rite.^ " 

** Did she ? I do not remember. He made no impression on 
me, nor on you, I dare say." 

" Not the least, indeed." 

^ No matter, he will do as well as another, since he is ricL 
You can marry him, and pay your present debts, and contract 
new, for thousands instead of hundreds :^th1s is what you cah 
do, Helen." 

** Do you think I can 1" said Helen. 

'I You can, I suppose, as well as others. You know that 'young 
ladies often marry to pay their debts!" 

*' So I once heard," said Helen, <* but is it possible?" 

** Quite. You mi^ht have been told more— that they enter 
into regnlar partnerships, joint-^tock companies with dress-ma- 
kers and jewellers, who make their ventures and bargains on 
the more or less reput&tion of the young ladies for beauty or for 
fashion, supply them, with finery, speculate on their probabilities 
of itiatrimoqii^l miccess, and trust to being repaid after marriage. 



Why not pursue this plan ndxt season in town? You must come, 
to it like ethers, whoe^ example you follow*— why not begin it 
iminediately V\ 

There is nothing so reassuring to the conscience, as to hear, 
in the midst of blame that we do deserve, supposition of feults, 
imputations which we know to be unmerited — ^impossible. In- 
stead of being hurt or alarmed by what Lady Davenant had said^ 
the whole idea appeared to Helen so utterly beneath her notice, 
that the words made scarcely any impression on her mind, and 
her thoughts went earnestly back to the pressing main question 
— " What can I do, honestly, to pay this money that I owe V\ 
She abruptly asked Lady Davenant if she thought the jeweller 
could be prevailed upon to take back the^ sapphires and the 
brooch? 

** Certainly net, without a considerable loss to you," replied 
Lady Davenant; but witli a^ obvious change for the better in 
her countenance, she added, " Still, the determination to give up 
the bauble is good : the meajis, at whatever loss, we wul con- 
trive for you, if you are determined." 

" Determined !— oh yes." She ran for the bracelets and 
brooch, and eagerly put them into Lady Davenant*s hand. And 
now another bright idea came into her mind : she had a carriage 
of her own-'-a very handsome carriage, almost new ; she could 
part with it— -yes, she would, though it was a present from her 
dear uncle— -his last gitt : and he had taken such pleasure in 
having it made perfect for her. She was very, very fond of it, 
but she would part with it; she saw no other means of abiding 
by her promise, and paying his debts and her own. This passed 
rapidly through her mind ; and -when she had expressed her de- 
termination, Lady Davenant's manner instantly returned to all 
its usual kindness, and she exclaimed as she embraced her, drew 
her to her, and kissed her again and again — " You are my own 
Helen ! These are deeds, Helen^ not words: I am satisfied — I 
may be satisfied with y^ now ! 

' '^ And aboilt that carriage,, my dear, it shall not go to a stran- 
^er^ it shall be mine. I want a travellmg chaise — ^I will pur- 
chase it from you ; I ^H value it for my poor friend's sake, and 
for yours, Helen. So now 't is settled, and you are clear in tha 
world again. I will neve" spoil you, but I will always serve you, 
and a greater pleasure I cinnot have in this world. M^ child,. 
I deserve this pleasure foi navuig withstood my first £x>lish im- 
pulse, when you told me of your folly. I longed to pay the mo- 
ney that instant, but I resisted; I give myself infinite eredit for 
'tiiat I ^Quld have been a weak, unwortiiy friend, bad I ^red 
^you the ^in you have felt this last hour: it will make you wiser 
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Afbr this hai^y termination of the dreaded oonfeflBion, bow 
lOUoh did Helen rejoice that she had had the courage to tell all 
Id her friend! The pain was tnnsient — ^the confidence perma- 
nent. 

As Helen was going into her own room, she saw Cecilia fly- 
ing up stairs towards ner, with an open letter in her hand, her 
face ndiant with jo^. 

** I always knew it would all end well ! Churchill might well 
say that ail the sand in my hour-glass was diamond sand. There, 
my dear Helen — ^there," cried Cecilia, embracing Jier as she put 
the letter into her hand* 

It was fh>m Beauclerc, his answer to Lad^ Cecilia's letter, 
which had followed him to Naples. It was written the very in- 
stant he had read her explanation, and, warm from his heart, he 
poured out all the jov he felt on hearing the truth, and, in his 
transport of dielight, he declared that he quite forgave Lady Ce- 
cilia, and would forget, as she desired, all the misery she had 
made him feel. Some confounded quarantine, he feared, might 
detain him, but he would certainly be at Clarendon Park in as 
short a time as possible. Helen's first smile, he said, would con- 
sole him for all he had suflfered, and make him forget every 
thing. 

Helen's first smile he did not see, nor the blush which spread 
and rose as she read. Cecilia was delighted. "Generous, af-- 
fbctionate Cecilia !" thought Helen ; " if she has fiiults, and she 
really had but one, who could help loving herl" 

Not Helen, certainly, or she would have been the most un- 
grateful of human beings. 

Besides her sympathy in Helen's happiness, Cecilia was espe- 
cially rejoiced at this letter, coming, as it did, the very day af- 
ter her mother's return ; for though she had written to Lady Dor 
venant on Beauclerc*s departure, and told her that he was gone 
only on Lord Beltravers' account, yet she dreaded that, when it 
came to speaking, her mother's penetration would discover that 
fk)mething extraordinary had happened: Now all was eas^. 
Beauclerc was coming back: he had finished his friend's busi- 
ness, and, before he returned to Clarendon Park he wished to 
know if he might appear there as the acknowledged admirer of 
Miss Stanley — if lie might with any chance of success pay his 
addresses to her. Secure that her mother would never ask to 
see the letter, considering it either as a private communication 
to his guardian, or as a love-letter to Helen, Cecilia gave this 
version of it to Lady Davenant; and how she settled it with 
the General, Helen never knew, but it seemed all smooth and 
yight. 

And now, the regatta being at an end, the archeiy meetings 
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over, and no hope of fiirther gaiety for this season at Clarendon 
Park, tlie Castleforts and Lady Katrine departed. Lady Ka- 
trine's last satis&ctibn was the hard haughty look with which 
she took leave of Miss Stanley — a look expressing, as well as 
the hitter smile and cold form oif good breeding could express.it, 
unconqiiered, unconquerable hate. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. . 

It is not bast *to devisb ▲ curb for bcch a btatb or tbinos (tbb db* 

OUHIMO TA8TB rOB HCIBNCB ;) BbT THB MOST OBVIOUS B.BMEST IS TO PROVIOB 
THE BSUCATBD CLAS8BB WITH A SBRIBS OT WORKS OH POPULAR AKD PRACTI- 
CAL 8CIBNCB, PRBED PROM MATHBMATICAL SYMBOLS AKD TBCHNICAL TBBMS, 
m^RITTBH IH 6IMPLB AMD PBRSPIGUOOS LAXGUAGB, AMD ILLUSTRATED BT PACTS 
AND BXPSRIMBNTS,. WHICH ARB LEVEL TO THB CAPACITT OP ORDINARY MINDS." 

Quarterly Rnino. 



IPRJBI.IMINART DIgCOITRgB ON THB OB JBCTS, ADVAM- 
TAOBS, AND PliESAglTItBg OF THB gTUDY OF NATU- 
RAI* PHUiOSOPHT* By J*« T* "W* HerMbel^ A* M« late Fel^^ 
\ormr of %%» JoIu&'b CoUefl^e^ €am1>rldge* 

*' Without disparaging any other of the many interesting and instructive vol- 
araes issued in the torm of cabinet and ftmily libraries, it is, perhaps, not too 
uuch to place at the head of the list,- for extent and variety of condensed infor- 
mation, Mr. HerchePs discourse of Natural Philosophy in Dr. Lardner's Cyclo- 
pedia.*'— CArueiaa Oteerver. 

*' The finest work of philosophical genius which this age has seen.'*— Jtfsclctn- 
ImA*« England. 

. " By for the most delightAil book to which the existing competition between 
literary rivals of great talent and enterprise has given rise." — JWratA/y Review. 

** Mr. Herachers delightful volume. * • * We find scattered tlirough the 
work instances of vivid and happy illustration, where the fancy is usefully called 
into action, so as sometimes to remind us of the sidendid pictures which crowd 
upon us in the style of Bacon.**— QaarCer/f Rmitw. 

" It is the most exciting volume of the kind we ever met with."— .AfontA/y 
Magazine. 

" One of the most instructive and delightful books we have ever perused.*'- 
U. S. Journal. 



A. TRBATISB ON MBCHANICg. 'By Capt* Kater, and tl&e 
Qev* Dlonyaliu listrcbter* Mritli nunaeroiis engraviitga* 

" A work which^ contains an uncommon amount of useful infonnation, ex- 
libited in a plaiif and very intelligible form.**— 0/m«tMr« AViC PlMoeephy. 

" This volume has been lately published in England, as a part of Dr. Lardner*s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, and has received the unsolicited approbation of the most 
iminent men of science, and the most discriminating journals and reviews, in 
he British metropolis.— It is written in a popular Rnd intelligible style, entirely 
ree from mathematical sjrmbols, and disencumbered as far as possible of tech- 
lical phrases.** — Boetofn Traveller. 

'* Admirable in development and clear in principles, and especially felicitous in 
llustration from familiar sul^to.**— JMimeMy Meg, 

** Though replete with philosophical information of the highest order in me- 
shanics, adapted to ordinary capacities in a way to render it at once inteliigible 
ind popular.**— lit. Oaxette. 

" A work of great merit, full of valbable information, not only to the practical 
nechanic, bUt to the man of science.**— A*. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 



A TBBATIgB ON HTDROSTATICg AND PNBUMATICS. 
By Uie TELw !>• liiurdner* 'Wltli nnmeroiui engravixtga* 

** It fully sustaips the fbvorable o^nion we have already expressed as to this 
valuable compendium Qf modern saence.**— lit. Oazeite. 

** Dr. Lardner has made a good use of his acquaintance with the fluniliar ihcts 
nrhich illustrate the principles of science.**- .MmtA/y JIAi^axtne. 

" It is written with a full knowledge of the subject, and in a popular style, 
abounding in practical illustrations of the abstruse operations of these impor- 
tant sciencss.**— 17. S. Journal. 
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HISVOKT OF KKOIiAND. Bjr glr Jmmmu MMklatodu 



▼•!•• V«la* I9 M and 3 ^wMUah^dm 

" In tbe flnt volume of Bir James Mackintoeh's History of EngUad, we 
And enough to warrant the anticipations of the public, that a ealoi and lomiD- 
oas philosophy will diHUse itself over the long narrative of oar British His- 
tory."— JEdmHtr/A Rnitm. 

•» In this voliuBS Bir James Mackintosh AiUy developes those ^eat powers, 
Ibr the possession of which the public have long given him credit. The result 
is the ablest commentary that has yet appeared In our language upon some 
of the moet important ciwaimifnr.ee of fiiglish History.'*— ^dttes. - 

** Worthy in the method, ttyte* and reHsetioni, of the author's high lepuu- 
tion. We were particularly pleased with his high vein of philoeo^cal sen- 
timent, and his occasional survey of contemporary annals.**— JVbt. Oazatu. 

" If talenU of tbe highest order, long experience in politics, and jrears of 
application to the study of histoiy and the collection of information, can c<mi- 
mand saner)ority in a historian, Sir Jamee Machintoeh may, without readiaf 
this work, be said to have produced the best history of this country. A peru- 
sal of the work will prove that those who anticipated a superior iwoduction. 
have not reckoned in vain on the high qualifications of the author.** — Cauritr. 



THB HIBTORT OF THK mBTHBRIi ASO89 to tbe BatUa of 

DVatarloo* By T* C« Graittaa* 

" It is but Justice to Mr. Grattan to say that he has executed his laborious 
task with much industry and proportionate efiect. Undisfigured by pompoas 
nothingnem, and without any of the affectation of philoso^ical pfolundity, 
his styw is simple, light, and firesii— perspicuous, smooth, and harmonious.**— 
La Belle Jlaeembliie. 

*' Never did work appear at a more fortunate period. The volume before us 
is a compressed but clear and impartial narrative."— Ztt. Oaz. 



HIBTORT OF FRAVCE* Bjr Ryre BT-ann Crowe* Im 3 vOls* 

" His history of France is worthy to figure with the works of his associates, 
the best of their day, Scott and Mackintosh.*'— .MmtiUly Ma^. 

^ For such a task Mr. Crowe is eminently qualified. At a glance, as it were, 
his eye takes in tbe theatre of centuries. ^ His style is neat, clear, and pithy; 
and his power of condensation enaUes him to say much, and effecti^ly, in a 
few words, to present a distinct and perfect picture in a narrowly ciicom- 
scribod space."— ZiS Belle JtsetmbUe, 



HIBTORT OF SCOTI«ANIK By glr Dirctlter Seott* la 9 Vols* 

'' Tbe History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, we do not hesitate to de- 
clare, will be, if possible, more extensively read, than the moet popular work 
of fiction, by tbe same prolific author, and for this obvious reason : it com- 
bines much of tbe brilliant colorinir of the Ivanhoe pictures of by-cone man- 
ners, and all the graceful (hcility of style and piciuresqueness of descrlptioa 
of his other charming romances, with a minute fidelity to the fects of history, 
and a searehinf scrutiny into their authenticity and relative vahie. which, 
might put to the blush Mr. Hume and other professed historians. Such is the I 
magic charm of Sir Walter Scott's pen. it has only to touch the simplest inci- 
dent of every-day life, and it starts up invested with all the interest of a scene 
of romance; and yet such is his fidelity to the text of nature, that the knights 
and serfs, and collared fools with whom his inventive geniusiilias peojded so 
many volumes, are regarded by us as not mere creations of Aincy, but as real 
fiesh and blood existences, with all the virtues, feelings and errors of com- 
mon-place humanity." — lAL Oazette. 
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BOOKS THAT YOC MAY CARRY TO THB FIRR, AN» ROU» RRADILT IW YOUR 
HAND, ARR THB MO«T ITiRrDL ArXBR ALL. A MAN WILL orTRN LOOK AT 
THEM, AND BR -TBMPTBD TO OO OM^ WORN HB WOVIJt BAVR BRRN rRlOHT]|lVR9 
AT BOOKS or A LAROBR SIZE, AND Oir A MORR RRVDITR APPRARARCE." 

"We advisedly call the Cabinet Cyclopedia a great undertaking, because we 
consider, that in its efl^ts on the tone and habits of thought of what is known 
by the phrase, ' the reading public,* it will be, if carried through^ in the spirit of 
its projection and commencement, one of the most invaluable productions of 
modern literature. • • 

" But these advantages, eminent as they undoabtedly are, are not the sole nor 
the chief recommendations of the Cabinet Cyclopcedia. Neither is it on the ex- 
treme cheapness of the publication, noi' the federal independence— if we may so 
spsak— of its several volumes, that we rest our prediction of its influence on the 
tone of thinking of the present, and on the literature of the next generation^ 
but on ttie promise, amountin|[ almost to a moral certainty, of the great excel- 
lence of its execution. A multitude of persons eminent in literature and science 
in the United kingdom are employed in this undertaking; and, indeed, no others 
should be employed in it ; fbr it is a truth that the profound and practised writer 
alone is capable of Airnishing a ' popular compendium.* 

" What parent or guardian that throws his eye over the list of its contributors 
but most be rejoiced by meeting the names of those who are in themselves a 
guarantee of intellectual and moral excellence?*'— 'Ziiferary Oazeltt, 

*' The plan of the wvrk appears well adapted to the purpose it is proposed to 
f'hifil— that of supplying a series of publications, embracing the whole range of 
literature and scienee, in- a popular and portable form; while the excellence of 
the execution is guarantied by the judgment displayed in ttte selection of writers. 
The list of authors employed in this ambitious undertaking comprises some of 
the most eminent men of the present age.'* — Atlas. 

** The Cycldpndia, when complete, will form a valuable work of reference, as 
well as a most entertaining and instructive library. It is an essential principle 
in every part of it, that it should be clear and easily undersrood, and that an 
attempt should everywhere be made to unite accurate information with an 
agreeable manner of conveying it. It is an experiment to try how much science 
may be taught with little crabbed or technical language, and how Ar the philo- 
sophical and poetical qualities of history may be preserved in its more condensed 
state. It possesses also the most indispensable of all the qualities of a work 
intended ror general instruction — that of cheapness. Whatever tlie plan might 
be, it wad evident that the grand difficulty of Dr. Lardner was to unite a body 
of writers in its execution, whose character or works allbrded the most probable 
hope that they were fitted for a task of which the peculiarity, the novelty, and 
eveif (he prevalent relish for such writings greatly enhance the difliculty. We 
do A<A believe, that in the list of contributors, there is one name of which the 
ent)i|)rtened part of the public would desire the exclusion* 

" In science, the list is not less promising. The names of the President, Vice- 
PiVSidenU, and most distinguislied Fellows of the Royal Society, are contained 
in It. A treatise on astronomy, by Herschel ; on optics, by. Brewster ; and on 
mechanics, by Lardner ; need be only recommended by the subjects and^he wri- 
ters. An eminent Prelate, of the first rank in science, has undertaken a noble 
subject which happily combines philosophy with religion. Tw^ve of the most 
distinguidwd naturalists of the age, FelldWs of the Linniean and Zoological 
Societies, are preparing a course ofnatnral history. Others not less eminent in 
literataie and science, whose names it is not needful yet to mention, have shown 
symptoms of an ambition to take a place among such fellow-laborers."— risiM. 

" The topics, as may be supposed, are both Juaiciously selected and treated 
with ability. To general readers, and as part of a fsmily library, the volume^ 
already published possess great recommendations. For the external beauties of 
good printing and paper they merit equal commendation."— JBcft. dffnun'een. 

" The uniform neatneas of these volumes, their very moderate price, and the 
quantity of information which they contain, drawn from the best and most 
attractive sources, have given them deserved celebrity, and no one who desires 
to possess such information, should hesitate a moment to add them -to hia 
library."— JW. Oateut. 

" This excellent work continues to increase m public fiivor, and to receive 
ftesh accessions of force to its corps of contributors."— Lit. Oazette. 

" Its plan and arrangement are entitled to^our best commcndatiods.*— Gf«n(. 
Mag. * 
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HISTORY OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE OF THB Stl4K MANUFACTURE; with numeroaB 
eiigimving& 

**It eonUins abandant infinmation in every department of tkie interesting 
branch of human indiiatiy— in the bittory, culture, and manufiusture of ailk."— 
Jljiiiirify JMiif iiTiwii 

" Tbera ^ a great deal of cnrioua information in ttaii little volame."— £«<. Om*. 

HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS ; being a View of 
the Rise, Progress, and Fajil of Italian Freedom. By J. C. L 

Ds SiSMOlCDI. 

' ** The excellencies, deflects, and fortunes of ttte governments of the Italian 
commonwealths, form a body of the most valuable materials for poittical pki- 
losopby. It is time that they should be aocessiMe to the Americaot people, aa 
they are about to be rendered in Bismondi's masterly abridgment. He has done 
tat his large work, what Irving accomplished so well tax his Life of Columbus.** 
— JifiUonM €huette. 

HISTORY OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE OF THE MANUFACTURES of PORCELAIN Am 
GLASS. With numerous Wood Cuts. 

** In the design and execution of the work, the author has displayed consider- 
aUe Judgment and skill, and has so disposed of his valuable materials as to rea- 
der the book attractive and instructive to the general class of readers."— &<. 
KvtniHg Pott. 

** The author has, by a popular treatment, made it one of the most interesting 
books that has been issued of this series. There are, we believe, few of the 
usefol arts less generally understood than those of porcelain and glass making. 
These are completely illustrated by Dr. Lardner, and the various processes of 
forming diflferently fashioned utensils, are ftilly described." 

BIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH STATESMEN; containing the 
Lives of Sir Thomas More, by Sia James Mackoitosh; 
Cardinal Wdsey, Archbishop Cranmer, and Lord Burle^^ 

** A very deligbtAil volume, and on a subject likely to increase in inteiest 
as it proceeds. * * * We cordially commend the work both for its design etnd 
execution.**— Zmidbn Lit. Gazette, ^); 

The HISTORY of SPAIN ahd PORTUGAL. In 5 vols. 

** A general History of the Spanish and Portuguese Peninsula, is a great de- 
sideratum in our language, ana we are glad to see it begun under such nlvorable 
auspieea. <We have seldom met with a narrative which fixes attention more 
steadily, and bears the reader*! mind along more pleasantly.** 

** In the volumes before us, there is unquestionable evidence of capacity for 
the task, and research in the execution.** — U. S. Journal. 

" Of course this work can be but an abrid^ent ; but we know not where so 
much -ability has been shown in condensation. It is unequalled, and likely 
long to remain so. * * We were convinced, on the publication of the first vol- 
ume, that it was no common compilation, manufoctured to order; we were pre- 
pared to announce it as a very valuable adcfitioa to our literature. * * * Our 
last words must be. heartily to renmimend it to our readers.**— .<ftA«n«imi. 

HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

"Like the preceding historical numbers of this valuable publication, it 
abounds with interesting details, illustrative of the batnu, character, and polit* 
ical complexion of the people and country it describes'; and aflS>rds, in the small 
space of one volume, a digest of all the important fticta which, in more elaborate 
histories, occupy five times the space.**— J9mr<ii^ Pest. 
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Now PuUuMng by Carey ^ Lea, 4r BUnu^ard, and for »de by tdl JSockseUers. 

This work will form a popular compendium of whatever in useAi], instructive, 
and interesting, in the circle of human knowledge. A novel plan of publication 
and arrangement has been adopted, which presents peculiar advantages. With- 
out fully detailing the method, a few of these advantages may be mentioned. 

Each voluine will contain one or more subjects uninterrupted and unbroken, 
and will be accompanied by the corresponding plates or other appropriate illus- 
trations. Facility of reference will be obtained without fettering the work by 
a continued alphabetical arrangement. A subscriber may omit particular vol- 
umes or sets of volumes, without disintegrating his series. Thus each purchaser 
may form from the "Cabinet" a Cyclopedia, more or less comprehentiive, as 
may suit his moans, taste, or profession. If a subscriber desire to discontinue 
the work at any stage of its publication, the volumes which he may have re- 
ceived will not (pse their value by separation from the rest of the work, since 
they will always either be complete in themselves, or may be made so at a trifling 
expense. 

The purchasers will never find their property in this work destroyed by the 
publication of a second edition. The arrangement is such that particular vol- 
umes may be re-edited or re-written without disturbing the others. The "Cabi- 
net Cyclopaedia*' will thus be in a state of continual renovation, keeping pace 
with the never-ceasing improvements in knowledge, drawing within its circle 
from year to year whatever is new, and casting off whatever is obsolete, so as to 
form a constantly modernized Cyclopoedia. Such are a few of the advantages 
which the proprietors have to oflfer to the public, and which they pledge them- 
selves to realize. 

Treatises on subjects which are technical and professional will be adapted, 
not so much to those who desire to attain a practical proficiency, as to those 
who seek that portion of information respecting such matters which is generally 
expected from well-educated persons. An interest will be imparted to what is 
abstract by copious illustratioLS, and the sciences will be rendered attractive, by 
treating them with reference to the most fomiliar objects and occurrences. 

The unwieldly bulk of Encjrclopcdiaa, not less than the abstruse discussions 
which they contain, has hitherto consigned them to the library, as works of only 
occasional reference. The present work, iVom its portable form and popular style, 
will claim a place in the drawing-room and the boudoir. Forming in itself a 
Complete Library, affording an extensive and infinitely varied store of instruc- 
tion and amusement, presenting just so much on every subject as those not pro- 
fessionally engaged in it require, convenient in size, attractive in form, elegant 
in illustratiohs, and most moderate in expense, the "Cabinet CrcLOpgmiA** will^ 
it is hoped, be found an ofaitect of paramount interest in every famijy. 

To the heads of schools and all places of public education the proprietors trust 
tliat this work will particularly recommend itself. 

It seems scarcely necessary to add, that nothing will be admitted into the 
.pages of the " Cabinet Ctclopxdia" which can have the most remote tendency 
to ofiend public or private morals. To enforce the cultivation of religion 4|nd 
the practice of virtue should be a principal object with alt who undertake to 
inform the public mind ; but with the views just explained, the conductor of this 
work feels these considerations more especially pressed upon his attention. 
Parents and guardians may, therefore, rest assured that they will never find it 
necessary to place a voliimc of the " Cavirbt ^ beyond the reach of their children 
or pupils. 
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Coifsn»&ABLK pfogftm having bden made in this work, the publiahen 
. iah to direct the attention of the public to the advantages bf wkichlt 
ia diatingttiBhed from other similar monthly publications. 

It is not intended that the Cabinet Cyclopadia shall fi>rm ap ikitenni- 
oaUe senes, in which any work of interest which may present itself fnnn 
time to time can claim a place. Its suljects are classified according to 
the usual divisions of literature, science, and art Each division is distinctlv 
tmced out, and will consist of a determinate number of volumea. Al- 
though the precise extent of the work cannot be fixed with certain^, yet 
there is a Umit which vnll not be exceeded ; and the subscribers may look 
forward to the poss ess ion, within a reasonable time, of a complete library 
of instruction, amassment, and general reference, in the regular form of 
a popular Cyclonedia. 

The several classes of the woA are— 1. NATURAL PHIIOSOFHY; 2. 
The USEFUL and FINE ARTS; 3, NATURAL HISTORY; 4, GBOG- 
RAPHY: 6, POLITICS and MORALS; 6, GENERAL LITERATURE 
and CRitiCISM; 7. HISTORY; 8, BIOGRAPHY. 

In the above abstruse and technical departmentB of knowledge, an at- 
tempt has been made lo convey to the reader a senerel aoquaintanr« with 
these •Subjects, by the use of^ [dain and familiar language, wppto^inaAid 
and well-executed engravings, and copious examples and illufitmtioiis, 
taken firom objects and events with which every one is acquainted. 

The proprietors formerly pledred themselves that no exertion should 
be spared to obtain the support of the most distinguished talent of the age. 
Phey trust that they have redeemed that pledge. Among the volumes 
already published in the literary department, no less than lour have been 
the production of men who stand in the first rank of lilerarv talent,— Sir 
James Mackintosh and Sir Walter Scott In the scientific department, a 
work haa been produced from the pen of Mr. Herschel, which haslbeen 
pronounced by the highest living authority on subjects of general philoso- 
phy, to contain "the noblest observations on the value of knowledge 
which have been made since Bacon," and to be ** the finest work of phi- 
losophical genius which this age has seen." 
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** Witnenai fh>in every part of the Conakry concurred la declaring that the 
EmydoiMMlia Americana was in a (kit way to degrade the dignity of learning, 
ancl especially the learning of Encyclopedias, by making it Cm cAta^r— that tbe 
muititttdee of all daaees were infatuated with it in saying in so many w<ma 
from the highest to the lowest, * the more we see of the work the better we likp 
it.* " — A*. T. Ontrier and Inqvirtr. 

** The articles in tbe present volume appear to us to evince the same ability 
and research which gained so fkvorable a reception Ibr the work at it3 com- 
mencement. Tlfe Appendix to the volume now before us, containing an account 
of tbe Indian Languages qf America, must prove highly interest! njg to tbe reader 
in this country; atid it is at once remarkable as a specimen of history and phi- 
lolo|y. The work altogether, we may again be permitted to observe, reflectiii 
dieting qished credit upon the literary and scientific character, as well as tiie 
sdMlarsbip of our country." — Ckarlestan Courier. 

"The copious information which this work affords on American subjects, 
fully Justifies its title of an American Dictionary; while at the same time the 
extent, variety, and felicitous disposition of its topics, make it the most conve- 
nient and satisfactory Encyclopedia that we have ever aeen.'''—JVaUonalJoumal. 

** If the succeeding volumes shall equal in merit the one before us, we may 
confidently anticipate for the work a reputation and usefulness which ought to 
secure for it the most- flattering encouragement and patronage.*' — Federal Oaiette. 

** The variety of topics is of course vast, and they are treated in a manner 
which is at once so full of information and so interesting, that the work, instead 
of being merely referred to, might be regularly perused with as much pleasure as 
|MX)fit." — Baltilkore American. 

'* We view it as a publication wcuthy of the age and of tbe country, and can- 
not but believe the discrimination of our countrymen will sustain the publish- 
ers, and well reward them for this contribution to American Literature." — Bat- 
iimore PatriiU. 

" It reflects the greatest credit on those who have been concerned in its pro- 
duction, and promises, in a variety of respects, to be the best as well as the most 
compendious dictionary of the arts, sciences, history, politics, biography, &c. 
which has yet been compiled. The style of the portion we have read is terse 
nnd perspicuous; and it is really curious how so much scientific and other in- 
formation could have been so satisfactorily communicated in such brief limits." 
— A". Y. Evening Pest. 

*' A compendious library, and invaluable book of reference."— A*. Y. American. 

" Those who can, by any honest modes of economy, reserve the sum of two 
dollars and fifty cents quarter!}', ^om their family expenses, may pay for this 
work as fbst as it is published ; and we confidently believe that they will find at 
tbe end that they never irarchased so much general, practical, useful information 
at so cheap a rate." — Journal qf Education. 

" If the encouragement to the publishers should correspond with tlie testimony 
in favor of their enterprise, and the beautif\il and fhithful style of its execution, 
tbe hazard of the undertaking, bold as it was, will be well compensated ; and 
our libraries Ivill be enriched by the most geqerally. useful encyclopedic diction- 
ary that has been offered to the readers of the English language. Full enough 
ifor the general scholar, and plain enough for every capacity, it is far more con- 
venient, ii\ every view and form, than its more expensive and ponderous predtt- 
cessors."— jfmsrtean Farmor. 

" The high reputation of the eontribntors to this work, will not fkil to insure 
it a fkvorable reception, and its own merits will do tbe rest."— S!ittima»'« Joum. 

** The work will be a valuable possession to every family or individual that 
can afihrd to purchase it; and we take pleasure, therefore, in extending the 
knowledge of its raKrit9.""^JinuionalInteUigeneor.. 

** The Bncylopedia Americaifa is a prodigious improvement upon all that has 
gone before it ; a thing for our countiy, as well as the country that have It birth, 
to be proud of; an inexhaustible treasury of useful, pleasant, and familiar learn- 
ing on every possible subject, so arranged as to be speedily and safety referred to 
on emergency, as well as on deliberate inquiry; and better still, adapted to the 
anderatanding, and put within the reach of the multitude. * * * The Ency- 
clopedia Americana is a work without which no library worthy of the name 
can hereafter be made up." — Yankee. 
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ENCYCLOPiBDIA AMEBJCANA. 



*"rbia work appeara to inproTtt as it iwBvOn tnm the pnwm. Tbe namher •( 
able writera, who oontribuM original matter in all tbe departmenta of liceratare 
and actenoe ia amply tufllcient to give it celebrity and high character. To men 
engaged in the active purauita of life — wboae time ia precioua — this popular dic- 
tionary ia a moat valuable and ready mode of reference. It embracea brief 
views and sketches of all the late discoveries in science — and tbe present condi- 
tion of literature, politics, 4cc. k^. Every merchant's counting-room— every 
lawyer's library— every mechanic— every farmer ought to poeseas a copy of this 
useful and valuable work.'* — Courier. 

"From the specimen which has already been given, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that in regard to intelligence, skill, and fkitbful diliaence, it is a work 
of tbe very highest order. We know of no similar publication that can bear 
any comparison with it for the rich variety of valuable information, which it 
condenses within so small a CDrapass. It is fVee firom all the narrowness of Eng- 
lish prejudice, it contains many important and interesting details which can be 
found in no English production, and is a work which could be written by none 
but German scholars, more than two hundred of whom were employed in tbe 
original compilation.*' — Boston Observer. 

" This cannot but prove a valuable addition to the literature of the age."— 
Mer. Advertiser. 

*' Tbe vast circnlation this work has had in Europe, where it has already been 
reprinted in four or five languages, not to speak of the numerous German edi- 
tions, of which SBVSN have been published, speaks loudly in favor of its intrinsic 
merit, without which such a celebrity could never have been attained. To every 
man engaged in public business, who needs a correct and ample book of refer- 
ence on various topics of science and letters, the Encyclopaedia Americana will 
be almost invaluable. To individuals obliged to go to situations where books 
are neither numerous nor easily pocured, the rich contents of theee twelve vol- 
umes will prove a mine which will amply repay its purchaser, and be with diffi- 
culty exhausted ; and we recommend it to their patronage in the full convictiou 
of its worth. Indeed, it is difficult to say to what class of readers such a book 
would not prove useful, nay, almost indispensable, since it combines a great 
amount of valuable matter in small compass, and at moderate expense, and is 
in every respect well suited to augment the reader's stock of ideas, and powers 
of conversation, without severely taxing time or Atiguing attention.'* — jfm 
DoUf Advertiser. 

"The department of American Biography, a subject of which it should be dis- 
graceful to be ignorant, to the degree that many are, is, in this work, a promi- 
nent feature, and has received the attention of one of the most indefktigable 
writers in this department of literature, which tbe present age can fuxntsh."— 
Boston Courier. 

" According to the plan of Dr. Lieber, a desideratum will be supplied ; the sub- 
stance of contemporary knowledge will be brought within a small compass ;— 
and the character and uses of a manual will be imparted to a kind of publica- 
tion heretofore reserved, on strong shelves, for occasional reference. By those 
who understand the German language, the Conversation Lexicon is consulted ten 
times for one aj^Iication to any English Encydopeedia."— JVhfttfRa; Oazette. 

*' The volume now published is not only highly honorable to the taste, ability, 
and industry of its editors and publishers, but nirnishes a proud sample of tbe 
accuracy and elegance with which the most elaborate and important literary 
enterprises may now be accomplished in our country. Of the manner in which 
the editors have thus ftr completed their task, it is inpossible. in the course of a 
brief newspaper article, to speak with adequate justice."— Bte<m Bulletin. 

** It continues to be particularly rich in the departments of Biography and 
Natural History. When we look at the large mass of miscellaneous knowledge 
spread before the reader, in a form which has never been equalled for its conden- 
sation, and conveyed in a style that cannot be surpassed for propriety and per* 
spicuity, we cannot but think that the American Encyclopedia deesrves a 
Iriaoe in every collection, in which works of reference form a portion." — 'South- 
em reUriei. 

** By fkr the beet work of the kind ever oftred Ibr aale in thie coantrr."- 
U. S. Oaz 
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l^BB FSOFUES'8 TiTBBABY, 

** The editors and publishers should receive the thanks of the present 
generation, and the glntitude of posterity, for beinf the lint to prepare in 
this lancuaffe what deserves to be entitled not uie ENCYCLOPi£DI A 
AMERICANA, but the people's library."— iV. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

Just Published, by Carey , Lea, and Blanchard, 

And sold in Philadelphia byfE. L. CUxrey & A, Hart ; in New-York by 
G.^C.4r H. Carvill ; in Boston by Carter ^ Hendee ; in Baltimore fay £. 
J. Coale, ^ W. /tJ. Neal ; in Washington by l^onmeon ^ Homans ; in 
Richmond by J. H. Nash ; in Savannah by W. T. WuHanu; in Charleston 
by W. H. BerreU ; in New-Orleans by W. M'Kean; in Mobile by Odiome 
4r Smith i and by the principal booksellers throughout the Union. 
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**THE WORLDRENOWNED CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON."— £<(mter^A 
Review, 

** To supersede cumbrous Encyclopodias. and pot within the reach of the poor- 
est man, a eempleu libtarf^ equal to about forty or fifty good-sized octavos, em- 
bracinf every |ioa8ible subject of interest to the number of SD,pOO in all— provided 
he can spare either from bis earnings or bis extravagancies, twentv ctnts a vireck, 
for three years, a library so contrived, as to be equally suited to the learned and 
the unlearned,— the mechanic— the merchant, and the professional man."— A". T. 
Omrierand Inptirer. 

** The reputation of this valuable work has augmented with each volume ; and 
if the unanimous opinion of the inress. uttered from all quarters, be true, wltich 
in this instance bappens to be the case, it is indeed one of the- best of publiea« 
tions. It should be in the possession of every intelbgent mftn, as it is a Ubrary 
in itself, comprising an immense mass of lore upon almMt every possible s«b- 
Jeet, and in the cheaiMst possible form."— A*. F. Mirror. 
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MoKX tliMi half of the Tolmnes of this work are now telbre the pablic, 
and tbo raoepckm they havo met with ia the beat evidenoe that the pabtidi- 
en have ftilmlad the proniaea made at ill ooiaet. They have now ooly to 
prooiiae, for the editoia and themaelvea, that no exertion shall be apared to 
render the remaining irolnnea equal to thoaa already pnUiahed, and thus 
ffuatain die nmitalioa it haa aoqnired. The aabacri|>iion is lafipe^ and in- 
creaang ; and in thoae <|oarten where ila cirealatioB ia ffreateet, and where 
it ia beat known, there ia a conatantly incraaaing denano. The pabDiBhen 
invite the alteotioa of thoae who may not alreadv have poaaeaaed tnemael v«s 
of it, or nanr aot have had an opixMtanity to oeoome acquainted with it^ 
meriti, to tae iUlowing aceoont of the original wwk, upon wiiicii it a 
baaed, and which ia termed by the £dinbui|^ Review — 

THK WOaUKEXNOWlfED LKIFZIO OOiniDt8ATK»llS LKXlOmr. 

It was intended to sapply a want occarioned by the character of the 
age, in which the sciencea, wts, tradea, and the varioos fimna of know- 
ledge and of active life, had become ao mndk extended and diveraiiSed, 
that no individual engaged in b oain ea a ooald become weU acquainted with 
all snbiecti of seneru mtereat ; while the wide difiusimi of information 
rendered such knowledge essential to the character of an accomplished 
man. Thu want, no existing wcn'ks were adequate to anpply. Booka treat- 
ing of particular bnmchea, auch as gazetteers, Ac. were too omfined in 
character ; while vohiminoua Encydopndias were too learned, scientific, 
and cumbrous, being usually elaborate treatises, requiring much study m 
previous acquaintance with the anbject discnssea. Tlie conductors of 
the CONVBBATioif LKZi€X>if endeavored to select from every branch of 
Imowledge what waa necessary to a well-informed mind, and to give popitf 
lar views of the more abstruse branches of leamiiw and seieooe; m- 
their readers might not be incommoded, and deprived of pleaaure or im- 
provement, by ignorance of focts or expressimis used in books or coiiveisa- 
ti<m. Such a work must obviously be of great ntifi^ to every claaa of 
readera. It has been found ao much ao in Gennany, that it ia met with 
everywhere, among the learned, tiie lawyers, the military, artista, mer- 
chants, mechanics, and men of all stationa The reader may jmige how 
well it is adapted to its object, fiom the dreumstance, that tnough it now 
consiatB of twelve volumes, seven editicma, comprising aboat onk hun- 
DREB THOUSAND C0PIK8, have been printed in less than fifteen years. It 
has been translated into the Swedish. Danish and Dutch languages, and a 
French translation is now preparing in Paris. 

In the preparation of the American edition, no expense haa bean spared 
to secure the ablest assistance, and the editors have been aided by many 
gentlemen of distinguished ability. 

The American Biography, which is very extensive haa been furnished 
by Mk. Walsh, who hui long paid particular attention to that branch of 
our literature, and ihmi matenaia in the eoUection of which he haa been 
engim^ed for some years. For obvious reasons, the notices of diatinguiahed 
Americans will be confined to deceased indivMuala : the European tnogra- 
phy contains notices of all distinguished living eharactei% aa well as 
ttuae of past times. 

The articlea on Zoology and the i%rioiu branches of Natural Science, 
and those on Chemistry and Mineralogy, have been prepared exnressly for 
this work by gentlemen distinguished m the several departments. 

In relation to the Fine Arts, the work is exceedingly rich. Great atten- 
tion was given to this in the German work, and the Editors have been 
anxious to render it, l^ the necowary additions, as perfect as poesible. / 

To gentlemen of the Bar, the work will be peculiarly valuable, as idl 
cases where legal sabjects are treated, [an account is given of English,) 
French, German and American Law. | 



A MSBIOIR OF SBBASTIAN CABOT, wltli a lUvlew of tlic 
History of Blaarltime DtMiOirory* illustrated by Documents 
firom tl&e RoUs^ uo^fv flrst published* 

" Put fortb in the most unpretending manner, and without a name, this work 
is of paramount importance to the subjects of which it treats." — Lit. Oatttte. 
" The author has corrected many srave ernu-s, and in general given us a clearer 
insight into transactions of considerable national interest.*' — lb. " Will it not," 
says the author, with just astonishment, " be deemed almost incredible, that the 
very instrument in the Reeords of England, which recites the Great Discovery, 
and iriaiuly contemplates a scheme of Colonization, should, up to this moment, 
have l>een treated by her own writers as that which first gave permission to go 
forth and explore ?"—/&. "We must return to investigate several collateral 
matters which we thinkjdeserving of more space than we can this week bestow. 
Meanwhile we recommend the work as one of great value and interest." — Jb. 

" The general reader, as well as the i^avigator and the curious, will derive 
pleasure and information firom this well-written production."*-Oiwrter. 

'* A specimen of honest inquiry. It is quite frightful to think of the number of 
the inaccuracies it exposes : we shall cease to have confidence in boo)cs." " The 
inv^tigation of truth is not the fashion of these times. But every sincere in- 
quirer after historical accuracy ought to purchase the book as a curiosity : more 
fklse assertions and inaccurate statements were never exposed in the same com- 
pass. It has given us a lesson we shall never forget, and hope to profit by."— iS^ect. 

HISTORT OF THB NORTHJOBS, OK NORMANS AND 
DANBS ) firom tlie estrliest times to the Conquest of £n§;* 
Istud by "WHHani of Normandy* By Heury IVlieatou^ Mciu« 
ber of tbe Scandtnavlau aud Icelaudio Iilterary Soeleties' 
ot Copeubagen* 

This work embraces the great leading features of Scandinavian history, com- 
mencing with the heroic age, and advancing ftow the earliest dawn of civiliza- 
tion to the introduction of Christianity into the North— its long and bloody 
strife with Paganism— the discovery and colonization of Iceland, Greenland, 
and North America, by the Norwegian navigators, before the time of Columbus 
— the military and maritime expeditions of the Northmen— their early inter- 
course of commerce and war with Constantinople and the Eastern empire— the 
establishment of a Norman state in France, under Rollo, and the subjugation of 
England, first by the Danes, under Canute the Great, and subsequently by tbe 
Normans, under Puke William, the founder of the English monarchy. It also 
contains an 'account of the mythology and literature of the ancient North — the 
Icelandic language prevailing all over the Scandinavian countries until the 
formation of the present living tongues of Sweden and Denmark— an analysis 
of the Eddas, Sagas, and various chronicles and songs relating to the Northern 
deities and heroes, constituting the original materials from which the work has 
been principally composed. It is intended to illustrate the history of France 
and England during tne middle ages, and at the same time to serve as an intro- 
duction to the modern history of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 



AN HISTORICAIi INQ,UIRT INTO THB PRODUCTION 
AND CON8U1IIPTION OF THB PRBCIOVS MBTAI.S, 
firom tbe Barllest Ages^ autd into tbe Inflneuee of tbeir In* 
er^maie or Dimbnution on tbe Priees of Commodities* By 
'William Jaeoby Bsq* F* R* 8* In 8t-o* 

" Mr. Jacob's Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the 
Precious Metals is one of the most curious and im|iortant works which has 
lately issued from the press. The influence of the precious metals on the indus- 
try of mankind is acknowledged to be ^reat ; though, perhaps, the nptions rf . 
specting the precise mode of its operation were obscure,and undoubtedly the 
history of its efiects had never been traced with accuracy and ingenuity. Mr. 
If uskisson, who had maintained a friendship with Mr. Jacob fbr more than flve- 
and-twenty years, first put the author on the investigation; it is one of the minor 
obligations which the country owes to that enlightened statesman."— <S;pMfaCor. 
*' It was written at the sugsestion of the late Mr. Huskisson, and displays 
the fruits of much industry and research, guided by a sound judgment, and em- 
bodying more learning than is usually brought to bear on statistical or eco- 
nomical subjects. We recommend the book to general attention." — Times. 



MECHANICSv MANUFACTURES, &e. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAIL-ROADS, asd INTE- 
RIOR COMMUNICATION in GENERAL^^xntamiiig ao 
aocoant of the perfonnanceB of the di^rent Looxnotive En- 
gines at, and suteequent to, the Liverpool Contest; upwards of 
two hundred and sixty Experiments, with Ubles of the godi- 
parative value of Canals and Rai]>roads, and the power oAhe 
present Locomotive Engine& By Nichoujs Wood, Colliery 
Viewer, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c. 
8va With plates. 

** In thii, the aUe autbor has ImmKbt np his treatise to the date of the latest 
improveflsents In Ibis nationally important plan. We consider tlie Tolume to 
be one of great general interest/*^<t* Oat, 

" We must, in Justice, refer the reader t« the work itself, strongly assurinf 
him that, whether he be a man of science, or one totally unacquainted with its 
technical diflfeulties, he will here receive instruction and pleaaore, in a degree 
which we have seldom seen united before."— JHrnfA/y RevUm. 

REPORTS ON LOCOMOTIVE and FIXED ENGINES. By 
J. Stbfsbnbon and J. Wauckb, Civil Engineem With an 
Accotmt of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail-road, by H. 
Booth. In8va With plates. 

BULLWIUGHT and MILLER^S GUIDE. By Oum Eyams. 
New Edition, with additions and corrections, by the Piofefisor 
of Mechanics in the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, and a 
description of an improved Merchant Flour*Mill, with engrav- 
ings, by C. &e O. Evans, Engineers. 

The NATURE and PROPERTIES of the SUGAR-CANE, 

with Practical Directions for its Culture, and the Manufacture 
of its various Products; detailing^ the improved Methods of £^- 
traeting, Boiling, Refining, and Distillkig ; also descriptions of 
the Best Machinery, and useful Directions for the general Man- 
agement of Estates. By Gboboe Richardson Porter. 

" This Tolame contains a valuable mass of scientific and practical informa- 
tion, and is, tndeed, a compendium of everything interesting relative to colonial 
agriealtare and MaBufhcture."— JiUdl^siMs. 

*' We can altogether recommend this volume as a most valuable addition to 
the library of the home West India merchant, as well as that of the reaideat 
planter.'*— Za. GaxeUe. 

ELEMENTS of MECHANICa By Jambs Renwick, Esq. 

Proifessor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Columbia 

College, N. Y. In 8va with numerous engravings. 

" We think this decidedly the best treatise on Mechanics, which has issued 
from the American press, that we have seen ; one, too, that is alilie creditable 
to the writer, and to the state of science in this country."— .tfrn. Qiuir. Jtevtsw. 

TREATISE ON CLOCK ani> WATCH-MAKING, Theoretical 
and Practical, by Tbomas Reid, Edinburgh Honorary Member 
of the Worshipnil Company of Clock-Mi&ers, London. Royal 
8vo. Illustrated by numerous plates. 
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BRIDGEWAT£R TREATISES. 



Thifl series of Treatises is published under tlia ^owing^ circum- 
stances: — 

TM Right Honorable and Rev. Francis Henry, Eaf I of Bridge- 
water^died in the month of February, 1835; he directed certain trus- 
tees tfetorein »am9d, to invest in the public funds, the sum of eight 
thoosand pounds steriing ; this sum, with ths accruing dividends 
thereon, to be held at the disposal of the President, fi>r the time being, 
of the Royal Society of London, to be paid to the person or persons 
nominated by him. The Testator farther directed, that the person or 
persons selected by the said President, should be appointed to write, 
print and puUish one thousand copies of a work, on the Power, Wis- 
dom,' and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation ; illustra- 
ting such work, by all reasonable arguments, as, fiur instance, the va- 
riety ttnd formation of God*s creatures in the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineraf Kingdoms ; the effect of digestion, and, thereby, of conver- 
sion ; the construction of the hand of man, and an infinite variety of 
other arguments ; as also by discoveries, ancient and modem, in arts, 
sciences, and the whole extent of literature. 

He desired, moreover, that the profits arising from the sale of the 
works so published, should be paid to the authors of the works. 

The late President of the Royal Society, Davim Gilbert, Esq. re- 
quested the assistance of his Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and of the Bishop of London, in determining upon the best mode of 
carrying into effect, the intentions of the Testatot . Acting with their 
advice,, and with the concurrence of a nobleman immediately connect- 
ed with the deceased, Mr. Davies Gilbert appointed the following eight 
gentlemen to write separate Treatises in the different branches of the 
subjects here stated: — 

I. The Adaptation of ExternaTNature to the Moral and latellec- 
tual Constitution of Man, by the Rev. Thomas Chalmbui, D. D^ Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 

II. The adaptation of External Nature to the Physical Condition 
of Man, hj John Kidd, M. D.,F. R. S., Regius Professor of Medicine 
in the University of Oxford. 

IIL Astronomy and General Physics, considered with reference to 
Natural Theology, by the Rev. Wm. Whewell, M. A., F. R.S., Fel- 
low of Trmity College, Cambridge. 

IV. The hand: its mechanism and vital endowments is evincmg 
des%n, by Sir Charles BeU, K. H^ F. R. S. 

V. Animal and Vegetable Physiology, by Peter Mark Roget, M. D., 
Fellow of and Secretary to the Royal Society. 

VI. Geology and Mineralogy, by the Rev. Wm. Buekland, T>. D., 
F.R.S., Canon of Christ Church, and Professor of Geok«y m the 
University of Oxford. 

VIL The History, Habits, and Instmcts of Animals, by the Rev. 
Wm. Kirby, M. A., F. R. S. 
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BRIDOBWATBB TRBATISU. 



Vin. Cbemistiy, Meteorologpy, and the FunctUm of Digeetion, by 
Wm. PfDUt, M. D^ F. R. S. 

THE FOLLOWING ARC PUBLISHED. 

ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL PHYSICS, coosidered with 
reference to Natural Theologv. By the Rev. WnxiAM Whb- 
WELL, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Gam- 
bridge ; being Part IIL of the Bridgewater Treatises on the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
Creation. Li one vol. 12mo. 

** It is ■ work of profound invntication, deep rmearch, dictinsuished alike 
for the calm Christiao spirit which breathes throughout, and the sound, iire- 
■istiUe argumeo tattoo which is stamped on every pofe.*' — IhtUf /iitcUi- 
gencer. 

" Let works like that before us be widely disseminated, and the bold, active, 
and ingenious enemies of religion be met by those, equally sagacious, alert and 
resolute, and the most timid of the many who depend upon the few, need not 
fear the host that comes with subtle steps to 'steal their faith away.* *'^JV. T. 
American. 

*' That the devoted spirit of the work is most exemplary, that we have here 
and there found, or fhncied, room for cavil, only peradventure because we have 
been unable to follow the author through the prodigious range of bis philo- 
sophical survey — and in a word, that the work before us would have made the 
reputation of any other man, and may well maintain even that of Professor 
WhewelI.'*--Jlf«tropslt<«». 

" He has aaeeeeded admirably in laying a broad foundation, in the Ugbtof 
■ature, for the reception of the more glorious truths of revelation ; and has 

Jiroducad a work well calculated to dissipate the delusions of scepticism and 
ufidelity, and to confirm the believer in his faith."— CAar/esfMi C^wtrier. 

" The known talents, and high reputation of the author, gave an eamest'of 
excellence, and nobly has Mr. Whewell redeemed the ple^e. — In conclusion, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that the present ia one or the best works of 
its kind, and admirably adapted to the end propni^ed ; as such, we cordially 
recommend it to our readers." — London £At. Oazette. 

" It is a work of high character." — Boston Recorder. 

A TREATISE ON THE ADAPTATION OF EXTERNAL 
NATURE TO THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OP MAN, 
principally with reference to the supply of his wants, and the 
exercise of his intellectual faculties. By John Kidd, M. D., 
F. R. S., Regius Professor of Medicine m the University of 
Oxford ; being Part II. of the Bridgewater Treatises on the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
Creation. In one vol. 12ma 

" It is ably written, and replete both with interest and instruction. The 
diffusion of such works cannot fail to be attended with the happiest el&cts in 
justifying * the ways of God to man,* and illustrating the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Creator by arguments which appeal irresistably both to the reason 
and the feelings. Few can understand abstract reasoning, and still fewer rel- 
ish it, or will listen to it : but in this work the purest morality and the Icindli- 
est feelings are inculcated throdgh the medium of agreeable and useful infor- 
mation.*^— Aa/t. G«£. 1 

" It should be in the hands of every individual who feels disposed to * vindi- 
cate the ways of God to man.* "—A*. T. Com. Ado. 
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BRIDOSWATEft TREATISES. 



** No one will i«ad ttaii book without profit ; it is eenainly oim of Um moft 
InterMting ▼oluniM we bare ever ntidr—PkUatMpkia OautU. 

** Dr. Kidd B&efUlfilled his task, and may claim the gratitude of those who 
delight to contemplate the wiadom of Providence in the works of nature, and 
t» discover the adaptation of the vegetable to the animal world, and the sub- 
serviency of the wh(rie to the high destinies of man."— £71 & Oazatu. 

*' The subject has been ably treated by a learned professor, and though it is 
not the most captivating topic in the worid, has certainly served to display the 
ability of a sound thinker, who might rise, on other, themes, to eloquence."— 
Sat, Evening Post. 

" We congratulate Professor Ridd on the production of his work, and repeat 
the commendation, to which, as a popular treatise, it is indisputably entitled." 
— Christian ReMemkrmnesr. 

ON THE ADAPTATION OF EXTERNAL NATURE TO 
THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CONSTITU- 
TION OP MAN. % the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D. ; 
being P&rt I. of the Bridgewater Treatises oh the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of Qod, as manifested in the Crea- 
tion. In one vol. .^2mo. 

** The- volumes before us are every way worthy of their subject. It would 
■eem almost supererogetary to pass any Judgment on the style of a writer so 
celebrated as Dr. Chalmers. He is well known as a loaician not to be baffled 
by any ditficulti js ; as one who boldly grapples with his theme, and bringsevery. 
energy of his clear and nervous intellect into the field. No sophistry escapes 
his eagle visions— no argument that could either enforce or illustrate his sub- 
ject is left untouched. -Our literature owes a deep debt of gratitude to the 
author of these admirable volumes."— I.jt. Gazette. 

THE HAND: ITS MECHANISM AND VITAL ENDOW- 
MENTS, AS EVINCING DESIGN. By Sir Chablw 
Bell, K. G. H. ; being Part IV. of the Briogewater Treatises 
on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifest^ 
in the Creation, In one vol 12ma 



SOCIETY AND MANNERS 

IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

By the Rev. C. S. STEWAHf , U. S. Navy, Author of A Voya^fe 
to the Sopth Seas, dtc. In 2 vols. 12mo. In the press. 



MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA. 

By Major Habultoii, Author of Cyril Tiiomton, Annals of Pen- 
insular Campaigns, &«. In 1 voL 8va 
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THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE, 

vruum CONBI8TS OF A amiEs op 

ORIGINAL TALES, NOVELS, AND OTHER WORKS OF FICTION, 

BY TBI MOffr XMINXNT WRITSES OF THS AOK, AND EDITED BT 

Lbitch Ritchie, Esq. 



Vol. I. 

THE GHOST-HUJVTER AND fflS FAMILY, by Mr. 
Banibi, author of the O'Hara Tales, is universally acknow- 
led^ to be the most talented and extraordinary work that 
has iasued firom the press for many years. 

" Mr. Banim has pat forth all the vigor that belongs to the oM O'Hara 
Tales, and avoided the weakness that sullied his aubeeqaent eflbrts."— wflOe- 



I" There is more tenderness, more delicacy shown in the development of female 
character^ than we have ever before met with in the works of this powerful 
novelist. 

*' Banim never conceived a character more finely than the young Ghost-Hun- 
ter, Morris Brady. It is a bold and striking outline."— >.tfwCA«r qf Eugene 
Aram, 

" There is no living author who has excelled Sir. Banim in a striking por- 
traiture of national manners. Hie volume now on our tables, by this amiable 
and highly gifted writer, exhibits more of his excellencies than any of his 
longer writings we remember to have read : every character, without excep- 
tion, in his animated and natural groups, have a distinct, a probable, and a 
vivid individuality,*' k/ii.^Tim98. 



VoL.IL 
SCmNDEBHANNES^ THE ROBBER OF THE RHINE, 

b9 the EDFTOB. 

" It is long since we have met with so bold, spirited, and original a atory.*' 
— laUrarji OauUe. 

*' We now once more recommend the work itself, and the series, of which 
it is a worthy volume, to the public.*— .^ftikejurom, 

"Deoidedly one of the best romances we have ever read."— Omtrt Journal. 

" Mr. Ritchie's Talot sometimes amount to the sublime, either in the terri- 
ble exigency or the melting pathos of the event, or in the pictureaque eneny 
of the description.— Sehinderhannes may be esteemed as the beat work of flc- 1 
tion for which we are indebted to his pen."— wtft/M. 
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VcML IIL 
WALTHAM, 

A NOVEL. 

** Certsin we are'tbat very ftw of our modern novels ewaa produce a charac> 
ter more admirably drawn than tbat of Murdock Macara, and Johnson the 
quondam tutor ; Mr. Bolton and Hulson are sketches tbat no one but a man 
of talent could have conceived, and none but a master could have filled up." — 
LoAdon Monthly Magazine. 

" It is a publication of no ordinary merit, is written with considerable pow- 
er, and embodies a story of deep interest. The Library of Romance has 
already an extensive circulation, and deserves still greater. 

*' The numbers published thus far, are devoted to works of the best descrip- 
tion, and are calculated to entertain without oflSinding a single moral pre- 
cept." — Penn. Inquirer. 

" There are some fine passages, and touches of strong descriptive powers of 
nature and characters.** — Bait. Amer. 

Vol. IV. 
THE STOLEN CHILD, 

A* TALE OF THE TOWN. 
BY JOHN GALT. 

'*The auto-biography in this volume is equal to Mr. 6alt*s best days, and 
even his subordinate characters are worthy to be recorded in the Annals of 
the Parish." — Jithtnmum. 

'* The Stolen Child is a most cleverly managed story. 

" We do not think any one ever exceec^ Mr. Gait in sketching national 
portraits— they are preserved as if for a museum of natural curiosities.** — 
JAi. Oax. 

** A story of considerable interest."— £a/t. Gazette. 

Vol. V. 
THE BONDMAN, 

A TALE OF THE TIMES OF WAT TYLER. 

** A very picturesque and interesting story, and laid during a period which 
well deserves illustratioR.**— I.tt. Oai. 

" One of those stirring narrations that give a picture of the times, and take 
along the reader with the events, as if he was indeed a part of what he read. 
This series of romances has thus far maintained its character for novelty and 
raciness, and while the whole is worthy of especial conunendation, each num* 
her is in itself a complete story .**— 17. S. Gazette. 

*' The narrative embraces one of the most interesting periods of English his- 
tory, and is ftill of life and spirit. The character of Wat Tyler is well depict- 
eA:*^Balt. GateUe. 

VOL.VL 

THE SLAVE-KING, 

FROM THB ** BUO-JAROAL** OF VICTOR HUGO. 

" In this abridged tale from Victor Hugo, may the readers of wonderf\il in-^ 
cidents 'woo terror to delight* them. The attention is aroused, and maintain- 
ed to a frenzied state of excitement anxious to be satisfied with similar de- 
tails."— .^si. Sentinel. ■■ ^ . . , w 

" This peculiar and interesting romance well merited a translation, and the 
one before us is executed in a style likely to render it most popular with Eng- 
lish readers, while the original French character is adequately preserved."— 

" It is a tale of active and thrilling interest."—^. Y. Courier 4* Adtoertu^y 

] Other Volumes are* in preparation. 
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vehciij sketches, 

OR OUTIiNfiS OF CHARACI^R AND MANNERSL 

BT Mm LBSUE. 

*' Look Il«M ik^n this picture, and on ttdB."^Shakspeare. 

CoNTBMTS.— The Eecorted lady. A Pic-Nic at the Sea- 
Shore. The Mias Vanleais. Country Lodgings. Sociable Vis- 
iting. Frank Finlay. The Travelling Tin-man. Mrs. Wash 
ington Potts. Uncle Philip. The Revcdutionary Officer. Poland 
and Liberty. The Duchess and Sancho^ The Clean JVice. 
Lady Jane Grey. In one volume, 12ma 



" Miss Leslie hits, skilfully and hard, the follies, foiUes, and exceptionaMe 
manners of our meridian. She is perhaps too severe ; she draws too broadiy, 
but dbe is always more or less entertaining, and conveys salutary lessons even 
in her strongestearieatures. Her sufajects, incidents, and persons, are happily 
chosen for her purposes.**— JVbtMno^ Oaxette. 

" For the most part, ihey are excellent, well and naturally written, and the 
pictures they give of real life are such as cannot thil to entertain, as well as 
instruct. Miss. L. possesses a hapi^ faculty as a writer of short stories."— 
Pnm, Inquirtr, 

** All abouBftlnff in genuine humor, and in rich and true sketches of char- 
acter.**-— I>ai/y Chronielt. 

" The work is composed of ' tales of real life,* in which the gifted authoress 
has scarcely a superior at the present day. Her ' Mrs. Washington Potts,* so 
Justl:^ admired for its exact delineation of men, women, and manners, as they 
are, is now accompanied by many other equally happy sketches, which make 
up a family group.*'— CT. & Gazette. 

** As a writer, Miss Leslie has chosen a course for herself. She is free from 
the besetting sins of the novelists of the day ; and the emanations from her 
pen are calculated not only to amuse, but also to have a beneficial effect."— 
Pennaylvanian. 

" This is one of the most amusing little volumes we have read for a long 
time. 

" Miss Leslie bids fkir, we think, to prove an ornament to the literature of 
our country. She displays great tact in the delineation of diaracter and man 
nera.** — BalUmort Oatette. 

** The hapny (kenlty she has of catching a thousand little peculiarities of 
manner, ana hitting off the broader features of character, certainly entitles 
Miss Leslie to very great praise. As a new writer, she holds forth liberal 
proipise fbr her future eflbrts.** — J^. T. AmeneaTU 



** A eeries of liffht but admirable sketches, emanating from a well-regulated 
and observant mind.**— i7ai;y lHt9liig$nc0r. 
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DBLORAINB, 

A Novel, in 2 Vols. 

BY W. OODWIIf , AUTHOB OF CALBB WILLIAMS, ^. &C. 

'o " We always regarded the novels of Godwin as grand productions. No one 
ever more forcibly portrayed the workings of the mind, whether it were in its 
joyous hilarity of happiness, or in the sublime agonies of despair. His tales, 
if we may st^xpress it, have each but one character, and one end ; but that 
character, ha9' AU*a^ri^ing in interest, and how vividly depicted; and that 
end, how consistent with its preliminaries, how satisfactory, and how beauti- 
ful !" — Metropolitan. 

" A creation of an imaeination to the last degreti wonderfbl, grand and 
striking as an outline of which, in his best days, he need not have been 
ashamed. The female character is, in many respects, beautifully developed." 
— MTbw Monthlf Mdganne, 

** Mr^ Godwin exhibits great power in the treatment of his story. It is rich 
in interest of a dramatic kind, which is not usual in Mr. Godwin's novels. 
The whole account of the ruined castle on the Rhine, of the singular man who 
resides in it, of the dangers to which its alarmed inmates are exposed day by 
day, and the minuteness with which the scene and the f^rcnmstances are de- 
scribed, cannot be perused without the liveliest emotions. It ranks in dramatic 
power with the Kreutzer of Miss Lee, and far surpasses that admirable tale 
in qualities of a loftier kind. Such a picture of youthful feelings, of early 
love, and the passions incidental to the spring-time of life as this work con- 
tains, was never produced at such a period of life by auyothc^r writer, except, 
perhaps, Goethe.** — .^tlas. 



ASMt)DEUS AT LARGE, 
A FICTION. 

BY BULWER, ^UTHOR OF PELHAM, EI76ENE ARAM, &C, 

*' This is another admirable production A'om the prolific pen of Mr. Bulwer — 
distinguished by the same profundity of thought and matchless humor which 
are so happily combined in all iiis writings.** — BtUtimore Weekly Meaaenger. 

*' Our readers have felt that the impassioned pen of the author of Eugene 
Arahi has not lost its power in these sketches."— JV*. Y. American, 



EMMA, A Novel, by Miss Austen, 2 vols. 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, 2 vols. 
MANSFIELD PARK, 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 
NORTHANGER ABBEY, 
PERSUASION, 
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'"There are few works of fiction, so acceptable in republication as the Nov- 
els of Miss Austen. 

" They never weary, their interest is never lost, (br, as in the prints of Ho- 
garth, we find fresh matter for admiration upon every renewal of our ac- 
quaintance. In her works the scene is before us with all the reality of the 
world, and, fVee from the engrossment of acting a part in it, we discover points 
of interest which a divided attention had overlooked. 

** Her merit considered, her perfection tn one style, Miss Ansteii is the worst 
appreciated Novelist of her time. The CluartMrly Review, (to its honor be it 
remembered,) was the first critical authority which did Justice to her merits, 
and that after the grave closed over her unconscious and modest genius. 

** It is remarkable that Scott, w:ho noticed with praise many inferior authon, 
never mentioned Miss Austen.** — Examiner. 
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UTTERATURE FRANCAI8E. 

BIBUQTHEQUE CHOISIE DE LETTERATCrRE FRANCAISE. 

SELECT LIBRARY 

or BKODBRV FREVOB Z.ZTER ATXJRE. 

This work is pabliahed semi-monthly, containii^ 60 large 
and closely-printed pages per Number, at $5 per annum, if pud 
in advance. Each page embraces double the quantity of matter 
usually contained in the ordinary pages of novels, and can be 
sent by mail at a very trifling expense. 

The Editor of this work is fully aware of the necessity of 
caution in the selection of books for republication, and it wiU be 
his study to avoid all those that a father might hesitate to place 
in the hands of his daughters. All new books of importance, in 
the various departments of polite literature, will be received 
immediately af&r publication in Paris ; and every exertion will 
be made so to diversify the contents of this work, as to give a 
satisfactory idea of the French Literature of the present day. 

WORKS PUBUSHED. 

LES ECORCHEURS. By Vicomte D'Arlincourt 
CINQ MARS. By Comte de Vigne. 
Of **Cinq Mars,'* Lady Morgan says, 

*' A charming prodnction — ^there are scenn in them, which, for vigor and 
viTaeity, exceed any thiof in the Enf lish or Scotch novels of the day.**— Lmfy 
M»rgan*» FraTiee. 

THE SUMMER FETE. 

A POEM, WITH SONGS. 
By Thomas Moore, Esq., Author of. Irish Melodies, &«. 

*' The deacription of the Fete is in easy, fracefUl, flowing verse, and the 
songs with which it is interspersed are, unlike many of those which that gift- 
ed poet has published, unexceptionable ii\ their moral tendency.** — ^JV. T. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

" Many of the songs interspersed are pretty and pleasing, and savor of the 
usual richness of sentiment and luxuriance of style habitual to Moore. We 
can willingly recommend the work to all ladies and lovers of good poetry.*'— 
Amurietn SnUinel. 
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THE WIPE. 

A TALE OF MANTUA. 

A Play, in Five Acts, by James Sheridan Ehowles, Author 
of Virginius, The Hunchback, Magdalen and other Tales, &c« 

" The story of the play is described as highly interesting, and is wwked up 
with BO much skill, that the feelings are strongly excited, and kept alive fVooi 
the onset. The piece will soon be introduoed, no doubt, into this country .**• 
JVot. Gazette. 
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LEGENDS OF THE LIBRARY AT LILIES, 

BT THK UMD AND XiADT THKRK. 

In 2 vol& 12ino. 

" Two delightful volumes, varioufi, graceful, with the pathos exquisitely 
relieved by gaiety ; and the romantic legend well contrasted by the lively 
sketch firom actual existence."— ^terary Gazette. 

" The author of these volumes merits much higher praise than most of thti 
pretenders to the palm of genius."— Sctft. Jtnurieann 



FRANKENSTEIN, 

OR, THE MODERN PROMETHEUS. 

BT MRS. 8HBLLKT. In 2 YOLVUU^ 12ina " 

" The romance of a child of genius."— Omntiijr. 

" One of those original conceptions that take hold of the public mind at 
once and for ever."— Jlfoore'« Life ^f Byron. 

" Certainly one of the most original works that e¥er proceeded from a 
female pbn."— Literary Oazette. 

" This work will be universally acceptable."— yftfa^. 

** Perhaps there is no modern invention which has taken more thorough 
hold of the popular imagination than Franken8tein."-^eetatM', 



ANDREW THE SAVOYARD. 

A Novel, hy Paul db Kock, Author of Modem Cymon, Slc, 
In 2 vols. 12ma In the press. 

** Another adaptation firom the light and witty paces of De Koek« and exe- 
cuted with equal Judgment and animation as regar<b the translation.** 

" Still, the same epigrammatic spirit pervades the work ; the same lively 
delineation of character, often hit -off by a single touch ; and the same char- 
acter so intensely French." — jStkeiunm. 

" The more we see of Kock*s inventions, the more we like them. Upon 
the firame-work of this story, which is by no means impossible, he has iqler- 
woven much humor, touches of sterling nature, and specimens of search- 
ing wit." 

** We pragnostSeate that this book will be read with avidity by all classes, 
and not the least by those whose constrained and afibcted nicety will make 
them openly condemn it the moBt^^'-MrtrvptiUmn. 



THE MODERN CYMON. 

From the Jean of C, Paul ds Eoce, Author of Andrew the 
Savoyard, &e. In 2 vols. 12ma 

*' De Kock is quite unrivalled in his sketches of Parisian society. There is 
mudi charactOT and spirit thrown into the translation, an4 the dialogaMare 
excellent.**— lie. Oai$u§. 

** A good translation of a clever work. Paul do Koek paints to the lifb the 
bourgeois of Paris.**— jftAsMmsi. 

** We cannot withhold our applause of the subtle spirit of Am, the fine 
dramatia taet, and the natural portraiture of charaetor.'*— wfCtos. 
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THE MAGDELEN AND OTHER TALES. 
By Bhbudaii KnowiAi, Author of The Wife, Hunchback, &c 

In 1 Tolume, Idmo. 

TALES OF THE CARAVANSERAI. 

THE KHAN'S TALE. 

By J. R Frazqeb. 
Being volume seven of the Libniry of Romance. 

WAL.DEMAR; 

A TALE OF THE THHITY YEARS' WAR. 

By W. H. Harbison. 
Being volume eight of the Library of Romance. 

AURUNGZEBE; 

A TALE OF ALRASCHU). 
An Eastern Tale. In 2 volumes 12ma 
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THE CANTERBURY TALES. 

BT SOPHIA AND HARRIET LBE. 



** There are fine thinsa in the * The Canterbury Tales.* Nothing of Scott'i 
ifl finer than * The German Tale.* I admired it when a boy, and have con- 
tinued to like what I did then. This, I remember, particularly afiected me." 
-^Lvrd Bfron. 

** To read the Otnecrhmr Talu of the Misses Lee once more, is a species of 
temporary regeneration. There is scarcely any educated person of thircen- 
tnry who bait not, at some time or otLer, of youth, drawn a sincere pleasure 
from these pages. The diffirent tales have been to many like turning down 
a leaf in life ; we can find our J^ace again in juvenile existence by the asso- 
ciations connected with them. The Officer's Tale, perhaps, was read on some 
sunny bank in a {rfeasant land — a stolen pleasure. The Young Lady's Tale un- 
folded all its intricacy on some ftirsoAt of a well-remembered apartment. On 
the German Tale, perhaps, two hearts beat in unison, trembled in harmony, 
and, when sharins a mutual agitation, two heads bent over the mystic page, 
tJiey turaed round to see each other's fright reflected in well-known and well- 
loved features. Even now we feel a shiver running over the frame, as we call 
to mind the fearful whisper of the name of Kruitsner, amidst the silent throng 
of a kneeling congreaation in the cathedral. Such a memoria ttekniea has its 
charm ; and we may be pardoned for approaching this number of * The Standard 
Novels' with feelings of for more interest than we take up any new novel of 
the day."— ^««tator. 

** One of the most entertaining books of the age."— Cbvrisr. 

" Full 'Of incident and variety."— lie. CtaxgUe, 

** Few readers of entertaining literature can be ignorant of these popular 
productions, and we are therefore spared the necessity of saying how much 
we have been excited by a perusal of *Montford;* how deeply enter- 
tained by the narrative of * Arundel ;* how truly allbcted by the stories 
of * Constance,' and* Lothaire,* the 'Two Emilies,' and 'Cavendish.' The 

Sure morality which reigns through these tales— which we can scarcely 
are to call fictions— will render them most eligible reading for young 
persons. They ought to be jp every flimily library."— JCd<mte«y* Mining 



New IVorlcai pa1»llsbcd toy Oaurey^ Itei^ * BUmeluird* 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OP GERMAN LIFE. 

In 2 Vols. 12mo. 

*' The pictares here given of Oerman life have an i nterest whieh to as is per- 
ftcUy irreoistible."— iSniMfay Timta, 

** The work ander oar notice has g^reat claima to the consideration of every 
reader who likes good tales, in wliich be will find every thing In ketjping.**— 
JfttfOfM/Uaii. 

" These most original stories are replete with incidents, scenes, and char* 
acters that will dwell upon the mind they have Jtmiisea ; some of them have 
the conciseness, wit, and satirical point, of Voltaire*s sparkling romance, but 
without their mockery of all that is sacred and virtuous. We rise firom their 
perusal with our hearts warmed fur our fKllow-men, and with oar love and 
interest increased for this world.**— OmiI Magaaine. 



THE LAST MAN. 

BT MRS. BUELLEYf AUTHOR OF FRANKSMSTBIIf, 6lC. 2 TQIA 12ina 



DELAWARE, 

OR, THE RUINED FAMILY. 
A Novel, in 2 Vols. 12mo. 

" Delaware is a work of talent m every sense of the word. The plot is fhll 
of interest, the characters are sketched with vitality and vigor, and th« 
style is neat and flowing throughout.**— £<li»6Kr^A Evening Poat. 

" Delaware is a -tale of much amusement and interest. We heartily com- 
mend it to our readers as a very pleasant and very clever work.**— Lie. Ga- 
zette. 

*' Delaware is an original novel by an able man.*' — i^eetoter. 

**The story is well told, the characters dearly unfolded, and the conclusion 
natural and satisfkctory.**— yfeA«MS««. 



LONDON NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS, 

OR, TALES AND CONFESSIONS. 
By Lbitch Ritchib, Author of Schinderhonnes, dLC 

In 2 Vols. 12n]o. 

** This work is supposed by eminent critics to be the chef-d*0Buvre of the- 
author.*' * 

*' Mr. Ritchie is by fir our best writer of romantic and imaginative tales,** 
was the dictum of the Literary Gazette— and th^ Atlas pronounces Mm ** the 
Scott of the short, {ricturesque, and bold story.** 

•* The power of fliseipating the reader, of chaining him down, as it were, 
while his fancy is tormented by terrible imaginings, is the principal character- 
istic of Mr. Leitch Ritchie's pictuves.**- Zoiulsa Wuktif Rmritw, 



THE REPEALERS. 

A Novel. By the Countess of Blessington. 
In 2 Vols. 12mo. 

** Hie Trish scenes are entitled to warm oommendatioa, they are written 
with equal good feeling and good sense ; while Gfraoe Cassidy is • sweet and 
touching portrait,** See. itc — Ut. QazeUe. 
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Ckxyper** New NoveL 

TH£ HEADSMAN, 

A New Novel, by the Author of the Spy, Pilot, &€. in 2 
12ma 



THE*PARSON'S DAUGHTER. 

■T TflOQDOBB BOOK, AVTHOR OF BAYIUQB AND 90IIIGS, & 

Uf 2 VOLS. 12Dia 

*' We proceed to Bamre the reader, who has it before liiiii, that be will 
an intelleetual treat of no mean order. The principal feature of ils 
lence is an all-enaroeBiag intereet, which intereet is maialy attributable 
extreme TraiaemDlance of its incidents, and the fidelity with whicli 
character rapporta its indivldnality. In it there is as much inventio 
originality as we have ever met with in a modern novel, be the autho 
he may."— JfeCrpiMlitaa. 

" The moral of the tale carries conviction as to the Justness of its m 
bility, and the incidents fldw as naturally as the stream of events in < 
day lifc^—ZWd. 

" Here is a novel flrom a deservedly popular author, written with g^ea 
and Bprif htliaess.**— gftAsiunHM. 



SWALLOW BARN, 

OR, A SOJOURN IN THE OLD DOMINION. 

In 2 voU. 12ma 

" We cannot but predict a warm reception of this work among all pc 
who have not lost their relish for nature and probability, as well as all 
who can properly estimate the Beauties of simplicity in thought and e: 
sion."— JVtao York Mirror. 

*' One of the cleverest of the last publications written on this or the 
side of the Atlantic.'* — JV>v York Courier and Enquirer. 

"The style is admirable, and the sketches of character, men, and atx 
so fresh and agreeable, that we cannot help feeling that they are drawn 
nature." 

THE DOMINIE'S LEGACY, 

ConsistiBg of a Series of Tales illustrative of the Scenery 
Manners of Scotland. In 2 vola 12ma In the press. 

" These pages are pietures from scenes whose impress of troth tells tha 
author has taken them as an eye-witness ; and many are rich in quiet, 
pie pathos, which is evidently his forte.**— I4t«rary Gazette. 



GALE MIDDLETON, A Novel, byiSoRACB Smith, Authc 
BramUetye House, &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. In the press 



TREVALYAN, A Novel, by the Author of Marriag^ in. I 

life. In 2 vola 
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